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COMMODORE SAMUEL TUCKER. 
[Communicated by Joun H. SHerrarp, A.M.] 


SamvueL TucKER was born in Marblehead, Mass., Nov. 1, 1747, as appears 
on a leaf in the old family bible, and was christened in the First Church of 
Christ in Marblehead, Nov. 8th, of the same year, according to the record 
of said church. He was the third child of Andrew and Mary Tucker, who 
had eight children, viz.: Andrew, Mary, Samuel, William, Nathaniel and 
Elizabeth, twins, and Sarah. 

Andrew Tucker, his father, according to tradition, was one of three 
brothers, who emigrated together from Dundee, Scotland, when young men, 
one of whom settled in South Carolina, one in Virginia, and one, Andrew, 
in Marblehead ; but this tradition is probably incorrect, as there was an 
Andrew Tucker at Marblehead as early as 1663. His mother’s maiden 
name was Mary Belcher,—an English lady, handsome, fashionable and of a 
refined education. She was fond of social life. Her figure was tall and 
majestic, and from her style of dress, stately appearance, and winning 
manners, she was called “The Lady Mary.” This maternal gaiety 
descended to Samuel, as a precious heirloom, which he cherished during a 
long life. 

is father followed the sea; was a skilful shipmaster, and much respected. 
Before the revolution, he was in affluent circumstances and lived in style. 
The house which he built more than a hundred years ago, on Rowland Hill, 
near the bay in Marblehead, is still standing, changed from a gable roof to 
the modern fashion. He is said to have laid out much cost on this building, 
and decorated his rooms with rich paper-hangings imported from France. 
Here the writer saw some fragments of this paper, thick as cloth and figured 
with vermilion and black stripes. This house must have been stylish in its 
day, and is still a substantial and convenient tenement. 

Of the boyhood and education of Samuel, we only know that at an early 
period he was sent to school, and was well grounded in reading, writing and 
arithmetic. His father seeing that he was a bright boy and apt to learn, 
wished to send him to college, but the youth had no taste for the groves of 
the academy: his element was the sea, and to so great a degree was his 
soul kindled by the songs and stories of the Marblehead mariners, who 
seemed like descendants of the ancient sea-kings, that at eleven years of 
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age he ran away and embarked on board of the Royal George, an English 
sloop-of-war, which was bound on a cruise to Louisbourg. He was afterward 
apprenticed to the captain by his forgiving and prudent father. It was there 
he acquired much nautical knowledge, and became acquainted with British 
signals,—a source of great value to him in his future career. 

At seventeen, he enlisted as second mate on board of a vessel from Salem, 
of which his brother was first mate. When she was within a few hours’ sail 
of Lisbon, she was pursued by two Algerine corsairs. The captain was 
frightened, as he gazed at them from the companion way; and to quiet his 
fears he retreated to his bottle, and hid himself in the cabin. Samuel’s 
brother was at the helm, and becoming also alarmed, gave it up to our young 
hero, who, as night was approaching, boldly sailed toward the pirates, as in 
token of surrendering. Darkness came on, he put out the lights, crowded 
sail, and in the morning arrived safely in Lisbon. The base captain, 
ashamed of his cowardice, put Samuel out of sight on board an English 
frigate ; but the story of this daring escape, it is said, got wind, and Samuel 
was then promoted to the berth of midshipman. How long he continued 
in this frigate, is unknown,—probably for a short period; for he was after- 
ward mate of a vessel in the merchant service, and subsequently master of 
a ship. 

He was married Dec. 21, 1768, soon after he became of age. His wife 
was Mary, daughter of Samuel and Ann Gatchell, of Marblehead. Mr. 
Gatchell was deacon of the Congregational Church of that place,—a worthy 
and estimable man. On his marriage, Capt. Tucker took part of his father- 
in-law’s house, which was a double one, and afterward moved to his father’s 
on Rowland Hill, in order to take care of him, now old and a victim of 
disease. The latter who had been unfortunate, and was now reduced in 
property, must have died during the war with England, as the son refers in a 
future letter to taking care of his mother, “who had no other to look up to 
for either succor or aid in the least, during more than thirty years.” This 
venerable widow died in Bristol, Maine, at her son’s house, in 1808, over 
ninety-one years old,—an example of maternal love and filial affection ever 
sacred and ever honorable. She is said to have been a woman of strong 
and superior mind. 

In 1774, he commanded the brig Young Phenix, on a voyage to Bilboa, 
Spain, where amidst breakers and great peril he saved the vessel. But we 
must pass over his voyages and accompany him to London when the revolu- 
tionary war was breaking out. He was there urged by a recruiter to enlist 
as an officer in the king’s service, and in his haste he cursed “his most gracious 
majesty.” This hard-shelled patriotism exposed him to trouble and danger 
of imprisonment, and he was obliged to leave London secretly, and making 
his escape by the aid of friends, he obtained a passage in a ship belonging 
to the celebrated financier and patriot, Robert Morris, of Philadelphia. On 
the voyage a furious storm arose, and the preservation of the ship was due 
to the skill and coolness of Capt. Tucker. This incident made Mr. Morris 
an efficient and permanent friend, who was instrumental in procuring the 
notice and patronage of Gen. Washington for the brave seaman. From his 
tent at Cambridge the General sent him a commission as captain of the 
armed schooner Franklyn. It was dated Jan. 20,1776. This was one of 
the earliest commissions issued by the commander-in-chief on the formation 
of an infant navy. Capt. Tucker was then at home in Marblehead, and his 
interview with the officer who announced to him the honor, has come down 
to us as a tradition, well authenticated and full of humor. His armed vessel 
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lay at Beverly, and the next day Tucker was on board of her and scouring 
the seas. 

He made several cruises in the Franklyn, and was so successful in taking 
prizes as to receive the thanks of Gen. Washington. His patriotic wife 
made the banner under which he fought; the field of which was white, 
with the figure of a pine tree in green. He captured the ship George, 
laden with troops and munitions of war. In the spring of 1776 he was 
transferred to the command of the armed schooner Hancock, in which he 
also made many captures. There is an interesting account of one capture 
in the summer of that year, which occurred in the vicinity of Marblehead, 
when his wife and sister stood on the top of a lofty hill in that place and 
saw through a glass the smoky encounter, heard the roar of the artillery 
and witnessed the arrival of the prize in the harbor. The captures in 1776 
were very numerous and annoying to the enemy. An English work, the 
“Remembrancer,” speaks of 342 vessels captured ; of this vast number, Capt. 
Tucker took very many. In his life-time he had a complete list of them, 
but it was lent and lost. 

Such were his services and success that, on the 15th day of March, 1777, 
he was appointed by congress commander of the frigate Boston, by a com- 
mission, bearing the signature of John Hancock, president. In this ship he 
took several prizes. On one occasion the encounter was very bloody; for 
he boarded the enemy and lost the brave Magee, his lieutenant, who headed 
the marines and fell a sacrifice. Having a presentiment of his fate, this 
intrepid officer handed to Capt. Tucker, just before the attack, a ring, watch 
and miniature to be sent, if he were slain, to his only sister. 

Command of the frigates and armed vessels was frequently changed; but 
on the 27th of December, 1777, Capt. Tucker again was appointed master 
of the frigate Boston; and, Feb. 10, 1778, he was ordered to convey the 
Hon. John Adams as envoy to France. He was authorized to fit her out 
for this purpose at his own discretion; and consequently he supplied her 
with additional spars and canvass, which it was said, were of peculiar and 
original construction, having reference to swift sailing. As the object of 
Mr. Adams’s mission was important, it was so well known to the enemy that 
a British seventy-four and two frigates at Newport had been watching the 
motions of the Boston and the time of her departure. To escape a force so 
formidable and avoid the numerous men-of-war which infested the track 
across the Atlantic to France, Capt. Tucker had been selected to the com- 
mand on account of his nautical skill and well-known intrepidity. So great 
was the confidence of Mr. Adams in this naval officer, that he committed 
not only himself, but his young son, the since celebrated John Quincy Adams, 
then eleven years old, to his charge. 

On the 17th of February, 1778, at seven o’clock in the afternoon, Capt. 
Tucker weighed anchor at Nantasket Roads, and went to sea with colors 
flying, firing a salute of seven guns on the occasion. 

The log-book of this momentous voyage is preserved, and has furnished 
material for an accurate account of this era of his life. It begins with 
these words in his own handwriting: “Pray God, conduct me safe to France 
and send me a prosperous cruise.” It was a sweet memorial of the care 
and influence of a pious mother, who thirty years before had offered, in 
baptism, her infant Samuel to the protection and guidance of the Almighty. 

On the 19th of February, at 6 P.M., he saw in the east three large ships 
of the enemy and hauled his wind to the south. He then, on consultation 
with Mr. Adams and his officers, wore ship and run an hour to the north- 
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ward, and saw two of these ships under his lee with short sail,—one ship of 
20 guns, the other as large as his own; the third was far off. Imme- 
diately the man at mast-head cried out that there was a ship on the weather 
quarter. Though continually exposed to these frigates, he avoided them by 
frequent changes of his course,—sometimes approaching them, and sometimes 
distancing them, till they were diminished to the view as a mere speck. 
Thus he made his escape, till a furious storm arose, which drove them out of 
sight, and left him to fight a terrible battle with the winds and waves. The 
storm was gathering at 10 P.M., on the 21st, and at twelve midnight, it blew 
a tempest. The thunder drowned the roaring of the waves. The lightning 
struck the mainmast and topmast, wounding three men, and knocking down 
several others. Capt. Tucker remarks in his journal: “We were in great 
danger, the sea very cross and high.” Heavy rains came on, and they were 
obliged to scud before the wind. They were in north latitude 38° 33’, and 
longtitude, west, 60° 30’. The scene on board the ship at this time must 
have been terrific. In the noon of night, in the “dead of darkness,’—to 
borrow a similitude from the awful imagery of Prospero in the Tempest,— 
the rattling of ropes and crackling of timbers and spars; the dread roar of 
the angry winds; the gleaming sheets of fire, at times flashing over the sea 
and sky ; the sight of three wounded sailors and the fall of others by a stroke 
of lightning ; the tall masts trembling beneath the blast; and, add to all this, 
the dismal echo from the pumps that there was water in the hold: these 
were enough to appal the boldest veteran that ever faced the cannon’s 
mouth in battle. Well might the captain in his distress, alarmed for his 
anxious passengers and crew,—while before him and around him a terrible 
storm of rain, thunder and lightning threatened every moment to sink him 
and them,—well might he, in such a mass of sorrows, pour forth that short 
and simple prayer from his heart, which stands recorded in his journal of 
that day: “ Pray God protect us and carry us through our various troubles.” 
Gladly must every serious mind contemplate such a precious example of 
faith, uttered by one of the noblest seamen of the revolution. What must 
have been the sufferings of that man at that dark hour, when he thought of 
home, of his family, and of his bleeding country struggling with the mightiest 
nation on the globe, and then beheld the grand mission on the very verge 
of destruction! for it seemed as though the artillery of heaven was pointed 
against him. 

Yet, when we gaze in imagination at this awful picture, and summon up 
the scene to our view through a vista of nearly a hundred years, as we sit 
by our cheerful firesides in this happy land, there seems to be a moral 
grandeur and sublimity in this event. We see the dark outline of his stalwart 
form on the deck of the frigate,—at spells illuminated by a blaze of light- 
ning,—erect and commanding, and hear him issuing his orders to the intrepid 
seamen with a voice rising above the tempest. He alone is calm and col- 
lected, like Aneas of old, 


Curisque ingentibus ger, 


concealing his deep anxieties, peering through the black clouds for one 
ray of light, and cheering his brave companions with hope of weathering 
the storm; while near him stands the sturdy patriot of Braintree, ready to 
ery aloud: “This is the Hanp or Gop, stretched out to shield us from the 
enemy.” 

We could never look on the face of one of those beroic men, who fought 
in the armies of the revolution, or gained renown in the navy, without 
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sensibility. The warm emanations of gratitude were excited. In these 
survivors of ’76 we saw the vestiges of a race of patriots in whose hearts 
the vestal fire of freedom burned with an undying flame. They belonged 
to an immortal band,—a Theban phalanx,—which Providence had raised 
up to lay the foundation of a republic, which now stretches across a vast 
continent. 

The storm and boisterous weather held on for several days, and a squall 
on the 24th of February carried the main-top-mast over. “Thanks to God,” 
wrote Tucker, “no man was lost or wounded.” After twenty-two days of 
exposure to such tempestuous weather, and, with skilful manceuvring to avoid 
the prowling enemy, they reached lat. 44°, and long. 16° west, and on the 
11th of March, they saw a distant ship on the south east, standing west, and 
soon discovered she was armed. Capt. Tucker, having consulted with Mr. 
Adams, who favored his views, immediately shook out a reef in his topsail 
and gave chase. , 

“What should you do,” said Mr. Adams to him one day, when three ships 
were pursuing him, “if you could not escape and they should all attack 
you?” He replied: “As the first would be far in advance of the others, I 
would carry her by boarding, and would myself head the boarders. I should 
take her, for no doubt a majority of her crew, being pressed men, would 
turn and join me. Having taken her, I should be matched, and could fight 
the other two.” 

A gentleman related these facts to the writer, as he heard them directly 
from Mr. Adams himself a few months before his decease. The venerable 
patriot was at the time in his mansion in Quincy, sitting by the fireside. 
Something appertaining to the bravery of Com. Tucker, coming up in their 
conversation, drew out several anecdotes of the naval hero. Mr. Adams 
described the voyage to France; the escape of the Boston from three 
English privateers; the terrible storm, and the particulars of the capture. 
As soon as they perceived she was an armed vessel, Capt. Tucker, after 
consultation, prepared for action and boldly sailed up to her. The drum 
beat to arms, and in the mean time Mr. Adams seized a musket and 
joined the marines, standing by a gun ready for battle. The captain 
stepped up to him, put his hand on his shoulder, and in a voice of authority 
said: “Mr. Adams, I am commanded by the continental congress to 
deliver you safe in France, and you must go down below, Sir.” Mr. 
Adams smiled, and went down into the cabin. Tucker, by this time, had 
contrived to get his frigate into the position he wished. His guns were all 
shotted; each man was at his post, the match-stocks smoking; and yet he 
hesitated to give order to fire. At this delay his men grew impatient, and 
seeing so fine a chance to strike a decisive blow, they began to murmur 
bitterly, when he cried out in these memorable words: “Hold on, my men. 
I wish to save that egg without breaking the shell.” Nor were they com- 
pelled to hold on long; for the enemy seeing at once the advantage he had 
gained, and that his own chance of conquest or escape was desperate, 
immediately struck his colors. 

The authenticity of this account of the capture of the Martha is unques- 
tionable, though it may differ in some particulars from that of some others 
which have been published. The narrative of the conversation with Mr. 
Adams, did not refer to a broadside fired by the Martha; but Capt. Tucker 
in his lifetime remarked that she had fired three guns. One statement of 
this capture appeared in print, wherein ft was said that the enemy discharged 
a broadside as the Boston approached, and shivered off a piece of the mizen 
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yard, which in falling, struck Capt. Tucker on the head, and knocked him 
down; but that he quickly recovered from the stunning blow and resumed 
his command. This is in part confirmed by a letter he wrote to the navy 
committee of the eastern department, dated March 11, 1778; and he there 
states that the enemy, discovering that he hoisted his colors, “bore away, 
firing a broadside, which carried away my mizen-yard and did no other 
damage.” And further, the captain of the Martha said: “he did not think 
himself able to get his colors down soon enough ;” for, says Capt. Tucker: 
“he was horribly scared.” The prize ship, Capt. M’Intosh, bound from 
London to New-York, with a valuable cargo, was sent to Boston under two 
officers, Mr. Barron and Mr. Reed; but was recaptured by the enemy. 

On the 17th of May, he weighed anchor, saluting the Castle of Bordeaux 
as he passed. He joined a fleet of Frenchmen, in company with the cele- 
brated Paul Jones, who was then cruising with a brig of 10 guns. During 
June, he cruised among the beautiful islands in the Bay of Biscay, captured 
the John and Rebecca, a Scotch brig, the brig Britannia, the Elizabeth and 
others. With the ship of war Ranger, Capt. Simpson, he united with the 
Providence under Com. Whipple. In September, this squadron began to 
sail homeward, took several prizes on their cruise, and Oct. 15, all three 
arrived safe in Portsmouth. 

There is an anecdote in the correspondence of John Adams (vol. x. pp. 
26-27), where Mr. Adams speaks of the remarks of Capt. M’Intosh, com- 
mander of the prize ship Martha, while he was a prisoner. The captain. 
was curious to examine the frigate, and Tucker allowed him to see every 
part of her. He frequently expressed to Mr. Adams his astonishment; he 
had never seen a completer ship. “However,” he added, “you are a rising 
country of the world, and if you send to sea such ships as this, you will be 
able to do great things.” ‘ 

Judge Sprague, late justice of the district court of the United States, in a 
splendid eulogy, at Hallowell, Me., on Adams and Jefferson, July 26, 1826, 
says: “The public ship, on board which he embarked, was commanded by 
the gallant Commodore Tucker, now living and a citizen of this state, who 
took more guns from the enemy, during the revolutionary war, than any 
other naval commander, and who has been far less known and rewarded 
than his merits deserve.” 

In 1779, he joined the Masonic Fraternity. During that summer, the 
Deane, Capt. Nicholson, and the Boston, Capt. Tucker, went to sea in com- 
pany. They took many prizes, and returned Sept. 18, after a successful cruise. 

There is a letter among his papers, from John Paine, Esq., late of 
Thomaston, Maine, referring to one terrific fight in which Tucker captured 
an armed vessel. The scene of the conflict was appalling. It was in the 
dead of night. The dashing of the waves, the gleaming and thunder of the 
artillery, and the uncertainty and horror of an engagement between two 
hostile war ships in darkness or only the glimmering of star-light, were 
enough to make the stoutest heart tremble. That he did fight such a battle, 
there can be no doubt; but neither the time, the name of the ship he com- 
manded, nor the name of the prize, can now be summoned from oblivion in 
the silent grave where he lies, by any spirit or table-mover. 

The various prizes he took, excited much admiration in the papers of the 
day. The Sandwich packet,—the privateer Glencairn 20 and Thorn 18 
guns,—were among his valuable captures. 

After his return from this cruise? the Boston frigate, Capt. Tucker, and 
Confederacy, 32 guns, Capt. Harding, were sent out to intercept the British 
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cruisers and convoy the Eustatia fleet of merchantmen, with supplies of 
clothing from Holland to the American army; and notwithstanding the 
frigates of the enemy hovered about the fleet like eagles after their prey, 
he cqnducted them unharmed to Philadelphia. 

It was on this cruise of June, 1779, that he acquired the title of commo- 
dore. He was directed to proceed, in company with the Deane, Capt. 
Nicholson, who being a junior captain, Tucker took by usage and custom the 
command with that title. 

Our space will not allow a description of the battles he fought in taking 
some of his prizes. But, one was so remarkable it deserves a brief notice 
in this sketch. On his cruise with Capt. Nicholson, the report of his bravery 
had reached New-York, and excited much talk among the officers of the 
British navy who were there. They fitted out a frigate to take him. .The 
news reached Tucker; and in a few days he saw the English ship of war 
in the distance and knew her well. He then hoisted English colors, and as 
the two vessels approached each other within hailing distance, the British 
captain hailed him with “What ship is that?” “Capt. Gordon’s,” said the 
Commodore; for Capt. Gordon commanded an English ship, Modelled and 
built much like the Boston, and had taken many prizes. “ Where are you 
from?” “From New York,” said Tucker. “When did you leave?” 
“ About four days ago.” “I am after the Boston frigate, to take that rebel 
Tucker, and am bound to carry him dead or alive to New York,” said the 
captain; “have you seen him?” Tucker rejoined, “ Well, I have heard of 
him: they say he is a bad customer.” 

In the meantime, Com. Tucker was manceuvring to bring his ship into a 
raking position, so as to sweep the decks of the English frigate. He had 
every man at his post, his guns shotted, his gunners stationed with lighted 
matches in their hands, and all waiting orders of the commander. There 
was a man in the maintop of the enemy’s frigate, who had formerly known 
the Commodore, and he cried out to his captain, “That is surely Tucker; 
we shall have a hell-smell directly.” 

Tucker, having got his ship in a raking position, ordered the American 
fisg to be hoisted; and then said in a voice of thunder to the British captain, 
“The time I proposed talking with you has ended. This is the Boston 
frigate,—I am Samuel Tucker, but no rebel. Either fire or strike your flag.” 
Seeing the advantage his adversary had, he struck his flag. Not a gun was 
fired. Ex-Pres. John Adams, June 13, 1779, says: “Tucker has sent in a 
twenty-four gun ship this afternoon, which did not fire a shot at him before 
striking. It is at the Capes, with the Confederacy, one of the finest in any 
service, as it is said by foreigners.” It was the frigate Pool. Among the 
papers of the deceased there is an enumeration of his captures of the Boyd, 
Pool, Patsey, Tryall, Flying Fish, Adventure and Thorn, most of them 
armed, the last a privateer. 

In September, 1779, Com. Tucker was ordered to the defence of Charles- 
ton, S. C. The squadron consisted of the Providence, Com. Whipple; the 
Boston, Capt. Tucker; the Queen of France, Capt. Rathbone; and the 
Ranger, Capt. Simpson. They arrived there shortly before Christmas. On 
the invasion by Sir Henry Clinton at the head of a large body of troops, and 
a powerful fleet under Admiral Arbuthnot, the city was compelled to sur- 
render, after a siege of thirty days, to an overwhelming force: but the little 
squadron, before it fell into the hands of the enemy, formed a retreat up the 
river, and did essential service; for no small part of the heavy guns, which 
bristled on the ramparts, was supplied from Com. Whipple’s squadron, 
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manned by his marines and directed by his officers. This fact is unnoticed 
by Mr. Simms in his history of South Carolina, and seems to have escaped the 
notice of Mr. Lossing in his Pictorial Field Book, so deservedly a favorite 
of the public. . 

When a special order came from the Admiral to the commander of the 
Boston frigate to strike his flag, Tucker replied, “I do not think much of 
striking my flag to your present force; for I have struck more of your flags 
than are now flying in this harbor.” 

The 26th of June, 1780, he arrived in Boston on parole ; but he was soon 
exchanged for Capt. William Wardlow, whose sloop-of-war, Thorn, he had 
captured a year ago. He asked the command of her from the Navy Board, 
and it was granted him. In 1780 and ’81 he made a number of cruises in 
her, and captured a great many prizes. Among his men was Josiah Everett, 
who had served on Dorchester Heights, was in the battle of Saratoga, and 
died in New-Portland, Me., some years ago. Shortly before his death he 
gave a glowing detail of a sanguinary battle between the Thorn and the Lord 

yde. The description is in the Life of Com. Tucker. So terrible was 
the conflict,*that Tucker, tho’ victorious, looking round on the dead and 
wounded, and on the clots of blood on the deck, cried out, “ Would to God 
I had never seen her!” There was also a severe battle with the Elizabeth, 
a 20 gun ship, in which the English captain, Timothy Pine, was mortally 
wounded. 

Prosperity, however, will not last forever. His little, triumphant Thorn,— 
indeed, for a time, a thorn to the British lion, like the sword-fish to the whale, 
—was at last captured near the mouth of the St. Lawrence by the British 
frigate, Hind, and the prisoners were landed on the island of St. John’s; 
from whence, with Dr. Ramsay and a few others, Com. Tucker made his 
escape in an open boat, crossed the bay of Massachusetts, and arrived in 
Boston in the middle of August, 1781. There was some complaint 
afterward about his breaking his parole, which was subsequently healed. 
Peace followed within a year and a half, during which time, though in the 
public service and liable at all times to do duty, it does not appear that he 
was ordered to the command of any ship of war. 

In the beginning of 1780 he had removed his family to Boston, where he 
purchased a brick three-story house with a cupola and front yard in Fleet 
street,—then the fashionable and court-end of the town,—on the southern 
side near Hanover street. Numerous prizes had made him rich. Not far 
from the west side, stood the large and spacious domicile of Gov. Hutchinson, 
with a garden full of fruit trees. His widowed daughter, Mrs. Hinds, the 
mother of Col. Hinds, of Bremen, Me., resided with him, and the Colonel 
often heard his mother remark that sitting on the Sabbath, at the open 
window, on the western side, she frequently listened to the preaching of the 
Rev. John Murray, in his church in Hanover street, as there was no building 
then on the corner to intercept the voice. On the other side of Fleet street, 
opposite his house, there was a large mansion, where several naval officers 
had their lodgings. All these buildings have vanished under the march of 
improvement. 

As he was deemed a man of wealth, he associated with the first society 
of Boston; for riches, then as now, always opened the doors of hospitality in 
this place. He was polite, genial and popular, and indeed too generous for 
his own good. His personal appearance in the mid-day of life was striking, 
—of more than average height, bright complexion, fine features, and with 
deep blue eyes, which, when animated, seemed to grow dark and piercing. 
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He was stout, with a very broad chest, and usually wore the brilliant dress 
of a naval commander,—a blue coat with lapelles, scarlet vest and dark-blue 
small-clothes; as one of his old friends described his costume to the writer, 
and as agreeing with the account by Mrs. Elizabeth Perkins, who died in 
Boston in 1853, aged 99,—a niece of the eminent Samuel Adams. She 
remarked to the writer, “The Commodore kept open doors, was hospitable 
and fond of company and of gladsome spirits.” She said, “he was a goodly 
man to look upon, so handsome, so animated,—I often danced with him in 
the minuet, and we girls were after him as a partner, his foot was so light 
on the floor. Commodore Tucker was truly a noble man.” 

From his expensive habits of living, and reckless loans in lending without 
security, he soon wasted his fortune and was reduced to narrow circumstances. 
In August, 1786, he left Boston and returned to Marblehead, where he — 
purchased two-thirds of the Gatchell Mills and grainery, situated near the 
confines of Salem. But it was in vain our hero tried to support a family 
accustomed to style and extravagance by grinding of corn. He probably 
thought this was only a temporary resource; for hearing that some revenue 
cutters were to be built by the government, he applied to Mr. Alexander 
Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, for the command of one. The reply 
to his petition for this humble office was, in the words of Hamilton, “<7 1s 
too late ;” others had secured the prize. He had repeatedly petitioned 
congress for payment of his arrears in the naval service, and he was unsuc- 
cessful; because,—can posterity believe that an omnipotent legislature could 
resort to such an infamous defence ?—because his claims were outlawed! It 
was too late! 

Disappointed, mortified, unfortunate, and now poor, with his wife and 
venerable mother and children, he sold his grist-mill, and emigrated to Maine, 
where he settled down on a wild, rough farm in a small, old house at Bristol 
(now Bremen), near Muscongus harbor, and within sight of the blue 
mountains of Camden, there to labor with his hands, and pass through 
deprivations for thirty years. There he lived, industrious and respected. 
Year after year he was chosen a selectman, four times sent to the Massachu- 
setts general court, and after Maine became a state, twice to her legislature. 

In his official visit to Boston in 1816, as a representative, many old 
acquaintances called upon the noble veteran. His kind and illustrious friend 
Ex-Pres. Adams received him at his mansion in Quincy with much 
cordiality. 

His numerous applications to congress, either to pay the arrears justly 
due him, or allow him a pension, is a history of injustice and of the proverbial 
ingratitude of republics. Seven times, at different sessions of congress, were 
his petitions for relief presented by influential members, viz.: in 1790, 1800, 
1806, 1812, 1816, and 1820,—and in 1821, when Hon. Mr. Walker, of 
Georgia, offered in his favor a most able report in the senate, stating that 
justice and gratitude unite “in his call upon government.” On which the 
senate passed a bill for his half-pay as captain; but the house of representa- 
tives rejected it by a majority of one. In June, 1832, a general act was 
passed and a pension of $600 a year was settled on him. 

On the 20th of December, 1820, the electoral college appointed him, - 
being one of their number, a special messenger to carry on to Washington 
the votes for president and vice-president. 

When he first appeared in the house of representatives among the stran- 
gers who stood outside the bar, his commanding figure, naval dress and 
silvery locks excited much attention. It was soon whispered about, that 
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Com. Tucker, one of the very few surviving naval officers of the revolution, 
was there; and all eyes were fixed upon him. Was it not a moment, even 
to the great men in the congress, of sublime recollections of American his- 
tory? And did not his position at that time remind them of a more exalted © 
personage before the queen and nobles of Carthage, as he stood alone in his 


glory? 
** Restitit Zineas, claraque, in luce refulsit.” 


There were many in that august assembly, fifty years ago, who had heard 
of the man, his bravery, his nautical skill, his battles and success on the 
ocean, while his deeds were yet fresh in the minds of the older members. 
It was quickly reported in the capitol that there was one among them, who 
had taken from the enemy sixty-two sail of vessels, more than 600 pieces 
of cannon, and 3000 prisoners in the revolutionary war. Let not the writer 
of this sketch be thought to exaggerate. Such was the averment in the 
National Intelligencer of Dec. 16, 1820. The Hon. Mark L. Hill was 
about to move that Com. Tucker be admitted on the floor, when, upon 
examination, it was found that soon after the revolutionary war, congress 
had passed an unanimous vote of thanks to him for services rendered and 
according to usage he was admitted. 

In this brief account, many exciting events and particulars of his sea-fights 
have been reluctantly passed over, for they form part and parcel of his life 
on the ocean. Nor is there space more than to allude to the important lead 
he took in favor of law and order, when Maine was on the verge of a civil 
war between tenants and proprietors, in what was called the “Squatter 
Insurrection.” It was terminated in the wisdom of the legislature by buying 
the rights of the proprietors and quieting the tenants by a satisfactory and 
equitable provision. 

And we can but touch on the last naval exploit of the venerable Com- 
modore in the war of 1812 with England. With forty-four daring young 
men, who had armed a wood coaster, he captured a British armed vessel, 
and brought her safely to port. But, is there not a record of this in his 
Life, before alluded to? Such was our noble patriot, to whom Mr. Hamilton 
wrote, that it was too late to give him the command of a revenue cutter; but 
this meritorious officer, even in his old age, proved that it was never too late 
to defend his country ! 

After his pension as captain was granted, the aged veteran lived not 
many months. It should be remarked that he had received a small pension 
under the pension law of 1816, and in 1820 he built a house where his 
old one stood, more convenient and suitable to his rank. But his last relief 
came too late. He had become an old man. His beloved wife, who had 
shared with him the weal and the woe of fortune for sixty-three years, had 

to her rest. She was a talented, brave, and noble woman. Such a 
just provision for his comfort and delightful feeling of independence, had it 
been made earlier in his life, when she was with him, would have been a real 
boon and a blessing, especially when he mused on his rugged acres and re- 
flected that his cattle must be housed seven months of the year in that 

- Siberian climate. 

And here it may be well to remark, that after 1816 the pensions of ‘the 
revolutionary soldiers added greatly to the length of their days, when- 
ever they were not shortened by accident or intemperance. This fact stands 
out upon their graves in bold relief. The cause of such longevity may be 
ascribed to the comfort and well-being of the mind, even where a small 
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annuity dispels the anxiety of to-morrow’s sustenance and keeps the wolf 
from the door. For nothing corrodes an honorable man like penury. It 
deprives him of his freedom ; he is a slave and a fugitive from happiness; 
all hope is gone,—hope, the spirit of the soul; he feels a chill on the life- 
blood of his heart, and he dies because he has no motive to live. So justly 
did the celebrated Junius once remark to a young man: “ Let all your 
views in life be directed to a solid, however moderate independence. With- 
out it no man can be happy or even honest.” But to conclude. 

He died in Bremen, after a short, but sharp sickness, under the watchful 
care of his widowed daughter, Mrs. Hinds, and her son Col. Samuel ‘fucker 
Hinds, March 10, 1833, aged 85 years and four months. He saw death,— 
the greatest of mysteries,—coming toward him like a spectre at whose ap- 
proach almost all men tremble ; and he looked him in the face with an eye 
undimmed by age and unblanched by fear, as he had often done when death 
hovered over him in the day of battle. A few hours before his departure, 
he said to his friend Denny McCobb, Esq., then collector of the port of 
Waldoborough, who stood in tears at. his bed-side :—*“ Well, general, I am 
about to pass away to that world, from which no traveller has returned. 
You are soon to follow me. I hope and trust, we shall meet there, where 
no pain nor sorrow will disturb us, and be happy in the smiles and favor of 
heaven. My trust is in Christ. Farewell.” Gently and calmly he then 
breathed his last. 

The obsequies of this eminent naval officer were performed in a manner 
honorable to his character and evincing the love and respect of his neigh- 
bors. Though it was a bleak and stormy day, and the travelling exceedingly 
dreary and uncomfortable, hundreds came from a distance to attend his 
funeral and follow his remains to the grave in the Bremen cemetery, where 
they rest by the side of his wife. Only a simple slate-stone tells where he 
lies; no marble nor monument honors the memory of this pioneer of the 
American navy. 


EDWARD OXNARD’S JOURNAL. 


1775. Continued from page 10. 

5. 

LN ov.] 27-- Mess”. Bliss Green, Taylor, Silsbee & Quincey spent the even- 
ing with me. good wine, bread & cheese. They stayed till past twelve o’clock. 
_ 29-- At home till one, & then called on Mr. Silsbee. At 2 went to the 
Queen* Arms to dine. Agreed to go with Mr. Taylor to see Garrick in the 
character of Hamlet. At 4 we set out, tho’ an hour before the play began. 
On our arrival at the theater we found full five hundred people waiting for 
the Doors to be opened. When they were, the crowd was so great that I 
was in great danger of being squeezed to death. Notwithstanding I was 
so early, when I got into the 2s gallery, it was full, all to four seats, and I 
suppose it will hold near five hundred people. I had here an opportunity 
of seeing the character of the English nation for justice. A mam-came 
in after the gallery was full & pushed a Frenchman out of his place. 
The Frenchman being unable to speak English was obliged to put up with 
it, but as soon as the people found the man to be a foreigner & unacquainted 
with the language, they began to resent the behaviour of the other, and 
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ordered him to give way or take the consequences, which would have been 
throwing him over the gallery, a term often made use of when persons are 
unruly, but a threat seldom performed. I returned highly entertained. 
Garrick acted to admiration, considering his age, which is nearly 65. 

In his younger years, I think he must have been entitled to all the merit, 
which is ascribed to him in Tragedy. In respect to the other performers, 
I can say but little in their favor. It is said the reason that the players are 
so poor at this house is owing to the avarice of Garrick, who will not pay 
the price required for good performers. The Entertainment after the play 
was called “The Lottery,” the sentiment of which was poor, highly reflect- 
ing on the nobility. Mr King shone in this, as he does in all comic parts. 
The house was so full, that it was impossible to obtain a place after the 
curtain was drawn up. Three thousand people were present. 
7=~ Dec. Went to Lord George Germaine’ office with Mr. Berry. From 
thence to the Park, where we had the pleasure of seeing Lord North. He 
is of middle stature & round favored, & may be called handsome. 

Passing thraygh the palace at S‘. James, we saw the Queen* page of 
honor, Lord North* son. He looks about twelve years of age & of an 
agreable countenance. 
8~- This morning went with Mr Silsbee to Guildhall to see Judge Nares 
preside in one of the courts. He has greatly the look of Fitch, the lawyer. 
We dined in Ivy Lane. From thence went to Westminster Hall, where 
the Court of King” Bench was sitting, Lord Mansfield sole judge. I was 
not a little surprised to see with what decision the causes were determined. 

I was there not above thirty minutes and three causes were delivered to 
the Jury & determined, one to the amount of £240. Lord Mansfield 
appears very authoritative, & will not bear any contradiction. He does not 
suffer the Jury to leave their stands but stay & determine as he advises, tho 
I must say the three verdicts I heard rendered, appeared to be very just. His 
Lordship is of middling stature, something stern in his countenance, that 
strikes one with awe: of about sixty five years of age. On his leaving the 
Bench, there is a person whose duty is to hold his train till he arrives at 
the place where he unrobes. 

Mem : see good sermons offered, four for a penny. 

11-- The weather still continues remarkably mild and pleasant, so much 
so that Mess™ Berry, Silsbee & myself took a walk to Hyde Park, where 
we had an opportunity of seeing her Majesty. The Coach windows were 
down & I stood so near that I could touch the carriage with my hand. She 
is a small sized woman with very regular features, except her nose which 
has something of the turn up to it. Her whole countenance is engaging. 
She was in a coach drawn by six fine black horses, with two of the horse 
—~ before & twelve behind. Dined at Queen* Arms, & after called on 

r Blowers. From thence went to Covent Garden theatre to see their 

majesties. The play was the Duenna. 
18—- Mr Silsbee called on me & informed me of the disagreeable news of 
the burning of the town of Falmouth. Oh my poor heart, how can I sup- 
port the tidings; my tenderest connections driven to the extremes of pov- 
erty & distress by the arts of designing villains. I spent a most melancholy 


y 
19-- Dined at “The three Tuns” in the Strand, took a stroll with Mr 
Amory & took tea with him. . 
22 Went to the house of Lords, in hopes of getting in but was disap- 
pointed. Admitted to the Prince’ Chamber to see the king robed before 
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he goes into the house. A party of the yeomen lined the passage from the 
street door to the chamber where he robes. Present, four mace bearers, 
Sir Francis Molineaux, usher of the Black rod, Heralds at arms &c. &c. 
The Lord Chamberlain after the king enters puts on the robes, but the king 
himself puts on the crown, after which he goes into the house of Lords, sends 
the usher of the Black rod to acquaint the House of Commons that he is 
ready to give his assent to such bills as are then to be approved, on which 
they deputize a committee to carry them up. His majesty then touches the 
several Bills with his sceptre, which are then immediately recorded & become 
laws. 
27-- Col. Pickman & Mr. Cabot called on me this morning. Dined at 
Mr Curling’. Dinner leg of mutton & capers, roast turkey & mince pies, 
considered a grand dinner by persons of large estates. Mr Laurence gave 
me a cast in his coach to Cheapside. Spent the evening with Mr Watson ; 
there heard of the arrival of Gen. Burgoyne. 
29 Mess" Noble & Page called upon me & we dined together, after 
which I went to Mr Silsbee*, who gave me very disagreeable accounts from 
America. went to the play house in hopes of diverting my mind, but could 
not be admitted at half price ticket, & so went to Mr Watson* & spent the 
remainder of the evening. Yesterday arrived Mess™ Rodgers, Lee & 
Roberts from Boston. 
31". Drank tea at Mr. Blowers in company with Mr & Mrs. Amory, Mr 
G. Harrison, & Mess". Green & Quincey. 
3°. Jan 1776. rose at 10. Dressed & called upon Mr Bliss, dined at the 
Queen‘ Arms on fish. The length of time that fish is kept here renders it 
soft, & a disagreeable taste given it, which they try to conceal by rich sauces 
of catchup, oyster & anchovy. 

In the evening went to hear a famous disenting minister whose name is. 
Riley, the most noisy, ranting blade I ever heard. 
6=- went into the Park where I met Mr Flucker & Mr Bliss, with whom: 
I took a turn, when we met Mess”. Green & Quincey. After which I went 
to dine with Mr Blowers on salt fish. I stayed till 7 o’clk & then went to. 
Drury Lane to see the performance of Shakespeare* Jubilee, as performed: 
at Strafford, in which Mr Garrick has shown the greatest taste & fancy by. 
the happy disposition throughout all the characters. 
16—— It still continues to snow & the roads are impassable, so that no mails: 
can arrive from any part of England. 
18 This morning being pleasant waited on Mr Blowers who invited me 
to dine with him, after which went to S‘. James Palace to see the nobility & 
gentry congratulate their majesties on the Queen* birthday, which is observed 
on this day, whereas in reality, it soon succeeds the King’s. It is however 
kept on this day for the benefit of the manufacturers & others for the reason 
that were it kept on her real birthday, the nobility would make one suit 
answer the purpose of both, but being kept with so great an interval between, 
they are obliged to procure new dresses. The Lord Chamberlain will allow 
no one to be admitted, who is not in full dress with sword & bag. A scotch 
nobleman lost his star set in brilliants, supposed to have been stolen. Taking 
into view the number who attend on these occasions, it may be called a gen- 
teel mob, for there is no opportunity of passing each other, the crowd is so. 
great & the room so small. The dresses of the ladies were exceedingly rich, 
their heads being covered with diamonds of very great value. some, I have 
no doubt had at least £5000. 
19 Mr Laurence sent his servant to acquaint me of the death of his son,. 

Vou. XXVI. 11 
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which required me to bespeak a suit of new clothes. It is customary to go 
into mourning for the most distant relation. Dined at the Queen* Arms & 
spent the evening with Mr Watson. 

27-- Last evening was as cold as any I ever experienced in America. It 
deprived me of sleep. Subscriptions have been opened to relieve the many 
miserable objects who are perishing from the inclemency of the weather, to 
which the nobility have contributed large sums. The city of London has 
voted £1500. The Ice has clogged the river to that degree, that colliers & 
other ships are prevented from coming up. 

31". clear & cold, but not so violent as for ten days past. Before I was 
well up, Gov. Hutchinson called to invite me to dinner, which invitation I 
accep 

He gave a good dinner & treated me in a friendly manner. 

Feb 1". Weather moderate. Went to Westminster Abbey with Mess”. 

Silsbee, Rogers & Berry. From thence to Westminster Hall to see the 

: udges presiding in their several courts, Chancery, King’s Bench & Common 
leas. 

In the Court of King* Bench, Lord Mansfield, Sir Richard Ashton, Sir 
W. H. Atherton, Edward Willis. Common Pleas, Sir W™. De Grey, Sir 
G. Naines, Sir W™. Blackstone, Sir Henry Gould.—Court of Chancery, 
Lord Bathurst. Dined at the Queen* Arms, & spent the evening at home. 
Yesterday many persons passed from Wapping to Ratcliffe on the Ice. 

4 - went this morning to hear the famous Dr Leuscy who gave up his 
living because he could not in all respects subscribe to the Litany. He has 
abridged it of many of the prayers & thus reads it to his followers,—about 
150 persons. In the afternoon went to hear the famous Toplady, who has 
written against Mr Wesley, concerning good works. . He by no means came 
up to my expectations. Is exceedingly fond of introducing allusions in his 
sermons, which in general are in bad taste. Spent the evening at Mr Blowers. 
7-- warm & pleasant. went to hear a cause tried before Justice De Grey 
in Westminster Hall. The serjeant’s at law are, I think allowed too much 
freedom in their interrogations to witnesses. Oftentimes they came to 
contradict themselves through confusion. From thence went with Mess”. 
Green, Smith & Quincey to dine at the Mitre Coffee house. found it poor 
enough. I drank tea at Mr Curlings, who gave me a kind reception. 

8 rain & sunshine alternately, somewhat as in April at home. Dined 
with an American club. nineteen were present. Mr Flucker took tea with 
me & we afterwards went to see the performance of the famous juggler, 
Breslau, a German. 

His tricks are wonderful, and it would almost seem that he was aided by 
the Devil. 

9—- weather rainy. dined with Mr Small at Hampton Row, & was most 
sumptuously entertained 

15 clear & pleasant. went into the city as far as Aylitt Street & called 
on Gov. Hutchinson, who’ was not at home. Dined with the club at the 
Adelphi. Sir Francis Bernard & his son did us the honor of a visit. spent 
the evening at home. 

22°, went this morning to the Hustings at Guildhall to witness the polling 
for City Chamberlain. The mob in favor of Mr Wilkes were very noisy in 
shewing their approbation of any one who supported him, but when any one 
appeared who preferred Mr Hopkins, he was received with groans & hisses, 
& every mark of disrespect they could shew. At the close of the polls, it 
appeared that a majority of 150 was in favor of Mr Hopkins whereupon the 
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mob were greatly enraged & were with difficulty prevented from insulting 
him. Two persons did so, for which they were apprehended, but released 
on promise of good behavior. Dined at the Crown & Anchor in Arundell 
Street with the Club. 21 were present. Heard there of the news of the 
defeat at Quebec. Eighty were killed, among whom was Montgomery. 
Three hundred were taken prisoners, among whom was Col. Arnold. 
March 5-~ strolled into the Park & drank some fresh milk. many poor 
people keep cows there for the purpose of furnishing it to visitors. Saw the 
Guards perform a few evolutions before the Prince of Wirtemburgh, who is 
a man of middling stature & well featured, but has a remarkably red face. 
Went to Mess". Langfords to witness a sale of pictures. The pleasure one 
receives from viewing the productions of the ancient masters is not easily to 
be expressed; the mind is lost in admiration and for the moment, nature 
appears to be rivalled by art. I never spent three hours with more pleasure. 
Dined at the Three tuns, Strand. Spent the evening with Mr Bury. 
7~- continuation of rain. at home till 4 o’clk. dined with the Club at 
the Crown & Anchor, 28 present. Intended to go to the Opera, but could 
not get in, & so went to Drury Lane Theatre, Mr Garrick* last night. The 
loss to the stage is irreparable. The words he applied to Shakespeare in 
the Jubilee may aptly be said of him, “we ne’er shall look upon his like 
n.” 
12-— pleasant all day. Went with Mr Blowers to see the scaffolding being 
erected at Westminster Hall for the trial of the Dutchess of Kingstoff for 
bigamy. Dined at Mr Blowers, & afterwards went to Drury Lane, it being 
Mr. King’s benefit. The play was “woman a riddle.” Mr King supported 
his character, as he always does, with great spirit. 
18-- clear & pleasant. Went with Judge Sewall to the house of Lords, 
but were refused admittance by an old hag, who pretended that she paid the 
land tax. From thence we went to the house of Commons. It is a small 
& mean looking room, by no means as fitting, as the house of Commons of 
England, ought to have. The speaker” seat is greatly inferior to that of the 
speaker in the house of representatives in Massachusetts. dined at the 
een* Arms. In the evening to Covent Garden, Mrs Barry* benefit. 
She is a woman of about 40 years of age, common size, with an agreeable 
person. Her voice is rather weak of which she is sensible & speaks accord- 
ingly. There is no actress at either of the Theatres, who has so much 
control over the passions of the audience, as Mrs Barry. In comedy she 
plays equally as well as in Tragedy. It is impossible to form a correct 
judgement of what Barry was, from what he now appears. He is old & his 
constitution seems broken by debauchery. 
1776 
March 21-- Weather clear & pleasant. The Mess”. Sewalls, Curwen, 
Wickham, Cabot, Smith & myself went to the Chapter House, Westminster, 
to see the Dooms Day Book, which is 790 years old. In this book, William, 
the Conqueror, ordered the names of all the proprietors of lands in England 
to be recorded and the value of them, by which they were to be taxed. At 
that time, it appears that there were but eight hundred proprietors in the 
whole county of Kent, which I suppose is one of the largest counties in 
England. It is written in Latin, but so greatly abreviated, as to render it 
difficult to be read, unless one is familiar with it. The leaves are of vellum 
and notwithstanding its great age, it is almost as entire, as if it had been 
written but a few days back. A person is now engaged in transcribing it 
for publication. 
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22%. This day the Lord-Mayor John Sawbridge, Esq., attended by a few 
of the nearest of the Common Council of London, went in procession to S‘, 
James to present his majesty a petition praying that a specification of the 
terms, which his majesty & both Houses of Parliament would grant the 
Colonies, should precede the dreadful operations of the armament. His 
majesty gave them for answer the reply, “that when the Americans laid 
down their arms, & peacefully retired to their respective homes, he would 
immediately withdraw both his own troops and the auxiliaries.” 

27-- strolled with Mr Flucker in S‘. James Park until 2 o’clk. Took a 
dish of Chocolate at the Coffee house & read the papers until 3. Dined at 
the Crown & Anchor on Cronip Cod & oyster sauce & had to pay for it. 
In the evening went to Drury Lane to hear the Oratorio of the Messiah, 
composed by Handel. It is impossible for me to express the pleasure I 
received. My mind was elevated to that degree, that I could almost imagine 
that I was being wafted to the mansions of the blest. There were more 
than one hundred performers, the best in England. The chorus “ Hallelujah! 
for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth,” is the most sublime piece of music 
in the whole world. 

May 2°. This morning the 11 Reg. of Dragoons left London to take up 
their quarters at Blackheath. Breakfasted at 10. Mr Bliss received a line 
from Mr Coffin Jr. with the disagreeable intelligence that General Howe 
had been obliged to evacuate Boston.. My feelings on this occasion are 
such, that I lack words to express them. To divert our melancholy we 
strolled to Cashaltin, one of the pleasant villages in England. 

14— This morning Mr Curwen breakfasted with me. Dined & spent the 
afternoon at Mr Blowers. Brampton heard that nine Jamaica ships had 
been taken by the Provincials, and the defeat of the same by Gen. Burgoyne 
at Trois Reveres, where two hundred were taken prisoners. In the evening 
engaged in writing home letters to be taken by Mr Searl, a son in law of 
Mr Jonathan Gore. 

4 Aug. worshipped i in the morning at the Temple: dined at the Queen* 
Arms. In the evening drank tea with Mr Cox at Newington Green. 
Heard of the arrival of a vessel from Gen’. Howe, and from the great 
secresy, I fear that it has brought some bad news. A report prevails that 
he has been defeated near New York, and that the Hessians were all killed. 
18-- In the morning went with Dr. Oliver to hear the Rev. Dr. Fordyce. 
His text was Act 10-—— verse 42. Dined at the Crown with Mess”. B. & 
P. Watson, after which we set out for Turnham Green, but at Kensington 
it began to rain, & we sought shelter in the Church. On examining the 
tomb stones in the Church yard, I found the following erected to my worthy 
friend Mrs. Eustis. 


** Here lyeth the body of Mrs. Jane Eustis, late of 
Boston, New England, who departed this life 21 Jan 
1771, aged 48 years. She was Good.” 


The rain continuing, after waiting three hours for a coach, we were under 
the necessity of walking home in the rain. 
22°, This day the news came of Gen. Clinton’ ill success in south Carolina, 
the loss of two hundred killed & wounded & the burning of the ship Actzon 
& another vessel. at 12 with Mess”. Taylor & Silsbey set out to walk to 
Highgate to call on Mr Paddock. He & Mr Gore seem to be much dejected 
at the appearance of things in America. I wish my own spirits v were good, 
but they have been much depressed for ten days past. 
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26~- at 11 went with Mr Silsby to Mr Taylor’, & stayed there till 1 o’clk 
& then set out to see Bliss, & with him visited S‘. James Park, where we 
met many of our countrymen, who seem to have taken possession of it. 
Judge Sewall invited me to dine with him & I did myself the pleasure of 
accepting the same. Good haddock & roast beef for dinner, after which Mr 
Blowers was sent for, & we had a fine bottle of Florence together. Mr Bliss 
& Treasurer Gray dropt in, & from Mr Gray we learnt that he was likely to 
suffer as Provincial Treasurer, having been threatened with a prosecution for 
a provincial note of £1400, if he should, refuse to pay it himself. stayed till 8 
o’clk & then Mr Blowers & Chipman accompanied us home through the Park. 
23%. at home till 12. then to Mr Sewall* & there heard that Gen. Howe 
had landed at York on the 15 — Sep‘. & the provincials endeavoring to 
retreat, meet with great slaughter. It is further stated, that he had takeh 
post half a mile from their strong works. This news came by a ship which 
had spoken the Galatea frigate, which had left New York on the 19 Sep*. 
The frigate had retaken two Jamaica ships which had been previously cap- 
tured. returned home & acquainted Mess™. Murray, Leonard, Danforth, & 
Chandler with the news, and there was great joy thereat. spent the afternoon 
at Mr Sewall*, & the evening at the Treasurer* with the Club, in addition 
to which were Mr & Mrs. Robinson, & Mrs. Oliver. 

25—- went with Mess". Willard & Danforth to see the Park Guns fired, 
it being the seventeenth anniversary of the king* accession to the throne: 
from thence to the Guard room of S'. James Palace to see the Company go 
to the Levee, where were the handsomest women I have seen in England. 
remained about an hour, & then sat out for home. 

Just as we had entered the Park from the Palace, observed a boat in 
which was the Prince of Wales & the Bishop of Osnaburgh: we went back 
& got so near as to have an exceedingly fine view of them. The Prince of 
Wales has a full countenance like his father, & in heighth of medium size. 
The Bishop is rather’ thin faced & of a sprightly expression, his features 
resembling those of the king. 
29-- Mr Sewall* child being suddenly taken ill, the club spent the evening 
with us. Yesterday evening a very hot press: 1500 men were taken & 
nearly a dozen persons were killed or drowned. The rumors of a war with 
France gain ground. The citizens are much alarmed & stocks are falling 
fast from the great fears of a French War. 
Nov. 3°. Col. Murray called on me at 10. & informed me that he had been 
to see Lord Amherst, & that he had told him that war with France was 
doubtful & yet it was prudent to prepare for the worst. Went with Mr 
Blowers into the city. received advices from Boston that the inhabitants 
were in a very melancholy condition, and that paper money was refused to 
be taken. returved home to dine. spent the evening at the club. 
7; Went with Mr Blowers as far as Mr Storey*. From thence went to 
the New England Coffee house to read the papers. Am much surprised to 
see how the NE papers misrepresent matters of fact, as for instance the 
battle of Long Island. The Club at Col. Murrays. Won 1s. 
10-- started with Mess”. Willard & Gray for Westminster Hall, on our 
way saw the King & Queen coming from Kew. In the Park, met Cap‘. 
Rogers, who informed me that my friends in general were all well in America. 
Leaving him went to the Court of Chancery the other courts being shut, & 
saw the Lord Chancellor Bathurst. spent the evening at home until 6 
Then to Col. Murray*. Lost 6%. 

[To be continued. ] 
Vou. XXVI. 11* 
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ATKINSON ACADEMY. 
Communicated by Wiiu1aM C. Topp, Esq. 


Tue first four academies incorporated in New-Hampshire were Phillips, 
at Exeter, incorporated in 1781 ; New-Ipswich, incorporated in 1789 ; Ches- 
terfield, incorporated in 1790; and Atkinson, incorporated Feb. 17, 1791. As 
the one at Atkinson, however, was instituted, and went into operation, some 
time before it was incorporated, it is in point of age the second in the state. 

The people of the-little town of Atkinson, originally a part of Haverhill, 
Mass., now a border town of New-Hampshire, seem early to have directed 
their attention to education. Special efforts had long been made to render their 
grammar schools of a high order, and in 1788 a suitable building was prepared 
and an academy was organized. Three individuals were especially prominent 
in its establishment, Hon. and Dr. Nathaniel Peabody, Rev. Stephen Pea- 
body, and Dr. William Cogswell, all of whom deserve more than a passing 
mention. 

Nathaniel Peabody, the first physician of the town, was born in Topsfield, 

that cradle of the Peabodys, March 1, 1741. He was son of Dr. Jacob 
Peabody, and by his mother, Susannah Rogers, oo of Rev. John 
Rogers, of Boxford, was a descendant from Rev. Nathaniel Rogers, of 
Ipswich, Massachusetts. As a physician he was very successful, and 
was prominent in the organization of the New-Hampshire Medical Society. 
He was active in the cause of his country at the outbreak of the revola- 
tionary war, and was appointed, Oct. 27, 1774, Lieut. Colonel of the 7th 
New-Hampshire regiment. March 25, 1779, he was elected a delegate to 
ithe continental congress. Subsequently he was speaker of the New- 
Hampshire house of representatives, state senator and councillor, and ma- 
_jor-general of the militia. ‘Towards the close of his life he became involved 
in debt, and was confined in the jail in Exeter, having what was called “the 
limits of the jail yard,”—that is, allowed to walk and reside within a certain 
distance from the jail, embracing quite a portion of the town. There he died 
June 27, 1823. He was a man of much energy and ability, and prominent 
in the early history of New-Hampshire. He was much interested in educa- 
tion, and in 1491 received the degree of master of arts from the trustees of 
Dartmouth College. 

The Rev. Stephen Peabody, the first settled clergyman in Atkinson, was 
born in Andover, Mass.; Nov. 11, 1741; was graduated at Harvard College 
1769, a classmate of Theophilus Parsons ; and ordained at Atkinson, Nov. 
25,1772. He was to receive £160 as settlement money, and £66 13s. 4d. 
the first year, increasing 40s. annually till it amounted to £80, and ten cords 
of wood a year. He remained pastor of the church till his decease, 
May 23,1819. He was chaplain in the army during the revolutionary 
war. His second wife was the widow of Rev. John Shaw, of Haver- 
hill, Mass., daughter of Rev. John Smith, of Weymouth, and sister of 
Mrs. John Adams, a lady of great accomplishments, and whose influence 
in refining the people of her husband’s parish is felt to this day. By 
her first husband she was the mother of William Smith Shaw, long 
connected with the Boston Atheneum, and of Mrs. Abigail Adams Felt, 
wife of the late Joseph B. Felt (see Reaister, xxiv., 1-5), so well known 
-by his historical and antiquarian investigations. 
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To Mr. Peabody was mainly due the establishment of the academy. 
He became personally liable for its debts, and to secure funds obtained an 
act of the legislature of New-Hampshire authorizing a lottery, no unusual 
method in those days to procure aid for charitable purposes. Application 
was made to the legislature of Massachusetts for permission to sell tickets 
in the limits of that state, as by an act in Feb., 1801, the sale of lottery 
tickets from other states was forbidden except by legislative consent. Per- 
mission was not granted, not from any moral scruples, but from a desire to 
protect home industry,.a trait the people of that day handed down to their 
children. 

“ Parson Peabody,” or “Sir Peabody,” as he was usually termed, was a 
pastor of the old school, kind and affable, yet always in dress and manner 
preserving the dignity of his profession. Every Sunday he announced 
what families he would visit during the week and “ catechize the children,” 
and at the appointed time with much trembling the little ones were gather- 
ed by their parents, in their Sunday clothes, into the best room, to pass the 
trying ordeal of an examination in their Westminster Catechism ; happy if 
successful, covered with shame unutterable if they failed. At church the whole 
congregation rose when the good pastor entered, and at the close of the 
services all stood reverently while he with his wife passed bowing down 
the aisle and out of the sanctuary. He kept open house, and was known to 
all the countrymen who passed through his village once a year to exchange 
their produce for groceries. A large fire burned at night in his sitting 
room, and @ften, it is said, the stranger would enter and warm himself at the 
grateful fire, talk with his entertainer in the adjoining bed room, and depart, 
. the face of the guest unseen, and, with the courtesy of the days of chivalry, 
his name not asked. The memory of this good minister is still green in 
the town of his long labors.—Requiescat in pace. 

Dr. William Cogswell was born in Haverhill, Mass., July 11, 1760. He 
was a descendant of John Cogswell, who came from London and settled in 
Ipswich in 1635. He was appointed surgeon’s mate at West Point in 
1781, and continued in the service till the close of the revolutionary war. 
In 1784 he was promoted to the charge of the hospital at West Point, 
where he remained till Sept. 1, 1785, when he commenced practice in At- 
kinson. He was active in his profession, in the cause of education and in 
public affairs. An excellent citizen, he was decided in his opinions, and 
energetic in every good work. He tolerated no wrong in the community 
around him, and trained up a large family of children by obedience at home 
to be good men and women. Among his children still living, are Francis 
Cogswell, late president of the Boston and Maine Railroad ; Dr. George Cogs- 
well, of Bradford, and Rev. Nathaniel Cogswell, of Yarmouth ; and of the 
deceased were the wife of Gov. William Badger, of New-Hampshire, and 
Rev. Dr. William Cogswell, the first editor of the ReeisTEr, distinguished 
for his labors in the cause of education, and for his antiquarian and genea- 
logical researches. There are many grandchildren, among whom are William 
C. Clarke, attorney-general of New-Hampshire, Gen. William Cogswell, of 
Salem, and J. B. D. Cogswell, of Yarmouth. 

But to return to Atkinson academy from this notice of its founders. 

The original building was burned in 1802, and in 1803 the present much 
larger structure was erected on the model of Phillips Academy, in Exeter, 
80 recently burned. 

In the scarcity of such institutions the Academy soon gained a high repu- 
tation, and was largely patronized even from a distance. It early became a 
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mixed school, at a time when but little attention had been paid to female 
education, and has so continued to the present time, being the first Academy 
in the country where, according to Rev. Dr. Felt, himself one of its pupils, 
the sexes were educated together in the higher branches. 

It is interesting to note, in comparison with present educational expenses, 
how low were all the charges at this school in its early history. The tuition 
for the first two years was only 6s. a quarter of three mpnths; then 9s.; 
in 1797, it was $2; 1805, $3; 1839, $4.00; 1848, $4.80. Board at first, 
including lodging and washing, was 4s. 6d. a week ; then, for many years, 6s. ; 
in 1830, 7s. 6d. for the whole week, 6s. for those who spent the Sabbath at 
home ; in 1850, from $1.50 to $2 per week, including lodging and washing. 

The academy has until recently had no funds, and the only salary of 
the teachers has been the tuition of the students. In 1855 Mr. James At- 
wood, of Westchester, Pa., a native of the town, gave to it $1000, and his 
son-in-law, Dr. Almon Z. Barden, $500; and in 1868, Rev. Joseph B. Felt 
left it a legacy of $2000; which constitute its only funds. There is an op- 
portunity for some wealthy and benevolent individual to do good, and build 
for himself an enduring monument, by endowing this ancient institution, and 
giving it his name. It is not a little remarkable that a self-supporting insti- 
tution should have so long maintained itself, which is due to its healthy loca- 
tion, the wants of a large rural surrounding population, and its convenience 
of access. 

Among the many pupils of this old academy can be. named not a few of 
eminence. There occur to the writer the names of Levi Woodlsury, noted 
in boyhood as in manhood, for his untiring industry, Gov. Kent of Maine, 
Jonathan and Joseph Cilley, President Brown of Dartmouth, Gen. James 
Wilson, Judge White of Salem, Rev. Dr. Benjamin Hale, president of 
Hobart College. Grace Fletcher, the first wife of Daniel Webster, was 
here educated, and has been described to the writer by her schoolmates as 
a pale, modest, retiring girl. 


The following is a list of the different principals of the Academy :— 


Moses Leavitt Neat, of Londonderry; H. C. 1785; attorney ; clerk 
of house of representatives of New-Hampshire legislature ; register of deeds 
of Strafford county; lived at Dover, and elsewhere ; died 1829, aged 62. 

Danie Harpy, of Bradford, Mass.; D.*C. 1789; studied divinity ; 
tutor at Dartmouth ; taught at Chesterfield, N. H., and Bradford, Mass. ; 
a distinguished linguist ; died at Dracut, Mass., Nov. 25, 1833, aged 60. 

SamveL Moopy, of Byfield, Mass.; D. C. 1790; teacher at Hallowell, 
Me., where he died April 6, 1832, aged 67. 

Siras Dinsmore, of Windham; D. C. 1791; purser of U.S. navy, 
Indian agent, with the rank of colonel, to the Choctaw and Cherokee In- 
dians, and collector at the port of Mobile ; a man of much energy and integ- 
rity. It was to him that a cabinet secretary wrote to ask, “ How far does 
the Tombigbee run up into the country?” His reply was, “It runs down, 
not up at all.” The correspondence resulted in his dismissal. He died at 
Bellevue, Ky., June 17, 1847, aged 80. 

SterHen Peasopy Wesster, of Haverhill, Mass.; H. C. 1792; was 
the first person that entered College from the Academy ; clerk of the courts 
of Grafton county ; representative, senator, and councillor, of the state of 
New-Hampshire ; taught at Haverhill, N. H., where he died, 1841. 

Joun Vose, of Bedford; D. C. 1795; preceptor of Pembroke Acade- 
my; representative and senator of the general court; author of several 
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addresses and of two valuable and original works on astronomy ; died at At- 
kinson, May 3, 1840, aged 73. He taught at Atkinson twenty-three years, 
and at Pembroke eleven years. He was a worthy man, a devout Christian, 
a superior teacher, with more than ordinary ability and scholarship. He 
was offered the position of judge, but declined it. 

Moses Dow, of Atkinson; D. C. 1796; settled as a clergyman in 
Beverly, Mass., and York, Me.; died in Plaistow, May 9, 1837, aged 66. 

Witiiam Cogswe Lt, of Atkinson; D.C. 1811; preceptor of Hampton 
Academy ; clergyman; settled in Dedham, Mass.; secretary of the Ameri- 
can Education Society; professor in Dartmouth College; president of Gil- 
manton Theological Seminary ; editor of the American Quarterly Register, 
and author of many: religious publications ; died in Gilmanton, April 18, 
1850, aged 62. 

Francis Vosk, of Francestown; D. C. 1817; preceptor in Colchester, 
Ct., Hampton, N. H., Newburyport, Topsfield, and Haverhill, Mass., and 
Bloomfield Academy, Me.; died in Pembroke, Aug. 8, 1851, aged 62. 

Jacos Cumminés, of Warren, Mass.; D.C. 1819; preceptor in Hamp- 
ton; clergyman; settled in Stratham, N. H., Sharon and Southborough, 
Mass., and Hillsborough and Exeter, N. H.; died in Exeter, June 20, 1866, 

ed 73. 

2, Far ey, of Hollis, N. H.; D. C. 1804; clergyman; settled 
in Claremont and Atkinson, N. H.; wrote several theological volumes; died 
in Amesbury, Mass., Sept. 20, 1851, aged 71. 

Enoca Hate, of Alstead, N. H.; was not a college graduate; died in 
Atkinson. 

Joun KELteY, of Plaistow, N. H.; A. C. 1825; preceptor in Derry, N. 
H., Female Academy; attorney at law in Plaistow, Chester and Atkinson, 
N. H.; resides in Atkinson. 

JoserH PeckuamM, of Westminster, Mass.; A. C. 1837; clergyman; 
settled in Kingston, Mass. 

JosepH ALLEN Taytor, of Granby, Mass.; H. C. 1839; died in At- 
kinson, 1842, aged 28. 

Bensamin A. Spavutpine, of Billerica, Mass. ; H. C. 1840; a missiona- 
ry in Iowa. 

Mavacur Buirarp, of West Medway, Mass.; D. C. 1841 ; clergyman; 
settled in Winchendon, Mass.; died May 10, 1849, aged 31. 

Joun Wason Ray, of Auburn, N. H.; D. C. 1843; teacher in Man- 
chester, N. H., Eastport, Me., and Derry, N. H.; clergyman; settled in 
Vernon, Ct., and Goffstown, N. H. 

Epwarp Hanrorp GREELEY, of Hopkinton, N. H.; D. C. 1845; 
clergyman ; settled in Haverhill and Nashua, N. H., and Methuen, Mass. 

JosepH GARLAND, of Hampton, N. H. ; B. C. 1844; physician in 
Gloucester, Mass. ‘ : 

CuarLes Darwin Firtcn, of Greenfield, Mass.; D. C. 1837; teacher 
in Phillips Academy, Andover, and elsewhere. 

Wiriam Creves Topp, of Atkinson, N. H.; D. C. 1844; principal of 
Newburyport Female High School ; visited Europe in 1848, and again in 
1867, remaining nearly three years; resides in Boston. 

Quartes Prescott Parsons, of Gilmanton, N. H.; D. C. 1853; 
teacher in Gilmanton, N. H., and elsewhere. 

Joun Wesster Dopce, of Newburyport, Mass.; A. C. 1857; clergy- 
man. 

Justin Waite Spavupine, of Plainfield, N. H.; D. C. 1847; teacher 
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in West Boscawen and Meriden, N. H., Bradford, Vt., and Taunton, Mass. ; 
died in Atkinson, Sept. 28, 1865, aged 42. 

Natuan Barrows, a graduate of Western Reserve College, 1850; 
studied medicine in Cleveland, Ohio, and the city of New-York, and prac- 
tised in various places; teacher in South Berwick, Me., Claremont, N. H., 
and in Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H. 

Witt1am Extinewoop Bunten, of Dunbarton, N. H.; D. C. 1860; 
teacher in Dunbarton, N. H. and Gloucester, Mass.; lawyer; captain in 
the war of the rebellion. 

For most of the facts stated in this article, the writer is indebted to a 
sketch of Atkinson by the Rev. William Cogswell, D.D., in the New-Hamp- 
shire Historical Collections, and to that most valuable work, Alumni of 
Dartmouth College, by Rev. George T. Chapman, D.D., of Newburyport. 


RUTLAND COUNTY INSURRECTION—1786. 
By Rev. Freperic W. Houianp, AM., of Cambridge. 


Homan nature is ever the same. Heavy burdens produce bitter groans. 
The absence of any means of relief tempts suffering men to despair. Despe- 
ration does not stop to reason whether the chosen means of extrication are 
the best. Immediate, temporary escape is enough. At such emergencies a 
few reckless men, ordinarily of no account, rise into notice. A recent war 
leaves military weapons in possession of those who are directed by no princi- 
ple in their use, and reverent of no law. At the close of our revolutionary 
struggle the causes of discontent were greater than they can ever be again; 
were sufficient to have utterly overthrown government among a people less 
conscientious, intelligent, revering than ours. Besides the usual offence of 
people who had become ostentatiously rich by preying upon the public; 
by flood after flood of irredeemable paper currency, the expenses of 
government had been needlessly multiplied, as if by some spendthrift heir 
anxious to be rid as soon as possible of the accumulations of patient labor. 
Before 1780, congress had issued two hundred millions of dollars of conti- 
nental money, which was received in Vermont at par, until Sept. 1777, 
when it sunk rapidly ; and kept on sinking, until paper dollars were of little 
more value than copper cents, at which rate congress actually funded the 
remaining two millions. 

In 1781 the first bank was established in Philadelphia; and four years 
after, close upon the time of which we are to speak, the first bank appeared 
in New York, and also in Boston, but with a circulation confined to those 
towns. A year after, i. e. in 1786, a national mint was established, whose 
business was only the coinage of copper; gold and silver coins being an im- 
portation from Europe. The present generation will not believe how re- 
cently the currency of the United States was chiefly in English and Spanish 
pieces,—those which were most circulated being the smallest silver coins 
from the peninsula, fourpences and ninepences. . 

In the derangement of currency through the depreciation of what the 
people would not receive as a legal tender, congress did as nearly as possible 
nothing from fear of giving offence by doing too much. Such pitiable weak- 
ness, as was never before seen in a government which survived a crisis, was 
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mingled with bitter divisions and sectional animosities. Without an army, 
without a navy, without funds or means of creating revenue, living from day 
to day by borrowing (the most expensive way of living), having no friends 
on earth but Holland and France, one of them not willing, the other not 
able to help so far away from home, state-rights were generally recognized 
as supreme ; state-jurisdiction was in fierce controversy ; state-interests were 
infinitely more engrossing than abstract idolatry to the general good. Pro- 
phetic souls have always been few, and seldom heeded till the slow arm of 
Providence has realized their prognostics. One might as well try to get 
listeners to a discussion of the best principle of ballooning to-day, as have 
expected thus to enlighten the American people upon the superb destiny 
opening before them, and thus have inspired patience under their temporary 
calamities. Besides this general derangement and destitution of a circu- 
lating medium, some states were suffering from local causes,—suffering as 
they thought without sympathy and beyond necessity. 

It would need a Shakspearian inspiration to cast oneself back into those 
scenes, and bring up before the mind’s eye the lowering skies which over- 
hung our fathers wherever they looked. 

Vermont, not responsible for any portion of the national debt, because not 
admitted into the confederation, had managed its own debts quite tolerably 
by the sale of state-lands and by confiscation of tory property; but, with 
peace, came in upon her a whole sea of troubles. Every kind of property 
depreciated ; foreign goods flowed in and foreign specie flowed out; the 
fisheries were not born; the manufactories were still-born, and abandoned 
by the nurse; large landed estates were unable to pay a small debt in specie 
(that debt being at least double what it was when contracted); habits of 
dissipation were never so prevalent, some of our fathers counting it a dis- 
grace not to have their guests carried drunken to bed; the freshly-resumed 
courts threatened to exact the uttermost farthing of principal and interest, 
the mere costs of a suit at law being more than some industrious farmers 
could pay; the listlessness of despair presaged ruin to thousands. 

Shays’s rebellion is popularly regarded as the only open attempt at 
insurrection. Its purpose was to prevent the holding of courts in Worcester 
county, at which actions were pending that threatened ruin to men who would 
in ordinary times have been prosperous. Its interest centres at the heart of 
Massachusetts. Its history has been minutely written, nothing having been 
extenuated nor aught set down in malice. It was really terminated by a some- 
what heroic march of thirty miles to Petersham by Gen. Lincoln, during a night 
of awful cold; when the insurrectionists were surprised, their organization 
dispersed, and their leaders captured. This was in the fall and winter of 
1786. These rebels were as much to be pitied as condemned. When they 
held Worcester they had no money to buy food, they had nothing to eat for 
twenty-four hours; shelter even was grudgingly given. Old Dr. Bancroft, 
I remember, sat on his door-step with his key in his pocket, and when 
Shays commanded him to open his house to the regulators, as they were 
called, the minister replied that if they entered his house they must do it 
over his prostrate body. Shays bade the regiment march on. So they 
were nothing less than beggars with arms in their hands; they were objects 
of compassion rather than of malignant hate. When they retreated, having 
accomplished nothing, ’twas through storm and snow; some badly frozen 
and some stricken with death : their own sufferings so uncomplainingly borne, 
their sacrifices so freely made, being greater than the miseries visited by 
many revolutionists upon conquered communities. As the grievances under 
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which they groaned were perfectly real, as no other means of relief but 
stopping the courts seemed within reach, as they carefully forebore commit- 
ting any injuries upon property or persons, I think we shall sooner lament 
their blindness than censure the malice of this last attempt at rebellion in 
old Massachusetts. 

More than any other New-England State, Massachusetts has enjoyed 
the advantage of having its history amply written. Events of like moment 
in other quarters have passed into oblivion. The men have not been found 
to record what was worth preserving as a picture of the times until the 
period had nearly passed for recovering the most indispensable facts. 

Vermont has very much the same spot on her escutcheon with Massachu- 
setts. ‘The same debts were pressed by the same legal processes to the 
same cruel, unjust, ruinous results. Courts, judges, sheriffs, attorneys, were 
no less dreaded and detested in the Green Mountain than the Bay State. 
Nor do I think the affair so infamous in purpose or savage in method or 
pernicious in effect, that a true New-Englander should desire every vestige of 
the movement to be blotted out. ; 

The first outbreak of angry feeling has already passed into oblivion. In 
1784, a convention was held at the “ Edge of Wells,” where discontent mut- 
tered itself aloud; and judges, lawyers and sheriffs received hearty exe- 
crations from some who were suffering unjustly, as from many suffering 
justly at their hands. 

The next summer but one, the distress increasing, and general bankrupt- 
cy impending, Gov. Chittenden published an address to the citizens, coun- 
selling the cultivation of the necessaries of life, particularly wool and flax, 
urging industry, economy and non-importation, praying for mutual forbear- 
ance and good will between creditor and debtor. When in Oct., 1786, the 
legislature met at the little court house in Rutland, now a very humble pri- 
vate dwelling, it was found that the popular feeling so pervaded their body 
they were ready to jump to the most radical measures of relief. A law was 
passed authorizing the defaulting debtor to pay the same articles which . 
would have been good in the life of the contract; and another that debtors 
should pay creditors in other states on specific articles according to the laws 
of those states. Other and more ultra legislation was in prospect, when 
Nathaniel Chipman persuaded four other members of the house to unite 
with him in staving off all action, by referring the settlement of debts to the 
January meeting of the respective towns. This was done; and the same 
day, October 31, 1786, a mob attempted to break up the court in Windsor. 

After the legislature arose, some evil spirits were busy as the very father 
of mischief, misrepresenting the legislative action, and summoning the peo- 
ple to armed resistance of the plots of lawyers and the cruelty of judges. 
Col. Thomas Lee, a resident upon Otter Creek, three miles from Rutland, 
somewhat distinguished in the war, where he had served as captain in War- 
ner’s regiment, but a bankrupt, dissipated, anxious to escape withal from 
pecuniary liabilities, was the head and front of this offending. 

On the third Tuesday, November, 1786, the county court was about to 
open its usual session under Chief Justice Increase Moseley. Rutland was 
. not at all what it is to-day. Having now ten thousand inhabitants, it had 
not then two thousand. Having at this hour over two score of inhabited 
streets, it had not then more than two score buildings, half of which were 
built of logs. The principal street called Main, was north and south as to- 
day. The relics of a picket fort were still visible——visible now no more. 
Fort Ranger, a little west, had been mostly removed to repair mills and 
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feed the winter fires. The cardinals did so to the Coliseum, and the Pashas to 
the pyramids. The court house or state house, now occupied not very com- 
fortably as a dwelling, by Goodnow, was divided into two rooms, the east with- 
out.a floor for the jury, the west for the court, with an elevated platform to the 
north-west for the judge. The log-jail, with two rooms, stood handy to the 
north. During the session of court, the chief-justice was wont to wear a three- 
cornered hat, and the sheriff a sword. There seemed to have been at this time 
two churches, two school-houses, and certainly three taverns ; a large propor- 
tion for the schools, and some explanation of the restlessness, poverty and 
recklessness of part of the inhabitants. No doubt these inns were very small, 
story and a half log-huts, I imagine; no doubt, in the poor means of loco- 
motion then enjoyed, people had to rest longer on their way, a day’s journey 
being less than thirty miles from inn to inn. Still, the fact is striking 
that “old Jamaiky” was freely dispensed at either place, and during winter 
evenings liberally imbibed,—a red-hot iron like the modern poker being the 
acknowledged sceptre of the little kingdom, and a punch-bowl the emblem 
of the accepted libation to the deity of the scene. 

As the judges entered the village Nov. 21, on their way to the court 
house, a mob of men and boys waylaid them, demanding that they should 
adjourn. At eleven, however, the court was opened and adjourned till two. 
In the interim, certain persons representing themselves as a committee of the 
people waited upon the judge with a petition that the session be postponed. 
The answer was that in the afternoon, when the docket had been called, 
and the business of the day attended to, their petition would be considered. 

In the afternoon, as this programme was about to be observed, Col. Lee 
rushed in at the head of a hundred men, in a tumultuous manner, and be= 
gan to harangue the court for not granting the people’s request. So few 
friends of the court were present the sheriff could not be sustained in en- 
forcing order; and the judges (unable to proceed) satisfied themselves by 
appointing a reopening the next morning at nine o’clock. This was in fact 
a defiance of the mob. The crisis came. Arms were instantly procured 
at a neighboring house, distributed among the people, and the court house 
so effectually guarded that the law and order party were actually imprison- 
ed. The mob, styling themselves “regulators,” then resorted to intimida- 
tion, without effect ; but, after two hours’ menace, they released judge, jury,. 
sheriff and attorney without injury. At the judge’s lodgings a written peti- 
tion for redress of grievances was presented, which was met with this reply: 
“The judges of the C. C. in and for the C. of Rutland, having taken into: 
consideration the petition of a number of the inhabitants in which it is. 
requested that this Court adjourn without doing any business, find on exa- 
mination of the docket, that a large number of cases are in suit in which 
plaintiffs and defendants are mutually agreed to come to a decisive trial this 
session; and some other matters of such importance to the peace, dignity 
and interest of the good people of this County, that the Court cannot 
(agreeable to the tenor of their oaths and the general good) comply with 
the aforesaid requisition. Notwithstanding the Court would not wish to try 
any causes at this time but such as in its opinion are necessary to preserve 
the peace, interest and dignity of this County and the State.” 

This of course accepted the challenge of battle. The Lee party were 
now to show what stuff they were made of. They announced their determi- 
nation to break up the court by violent measures ; stationed guards within the 
court house ; misrepresented the judges’ reply ; accused them of acting deceit- 
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fully, and did (what ought to have been their beginning, middle and end) 
send for reinforcement to the neighboring towns. 

The government party did not of course fold their hands. Jonathan Bill 
of Rutland, sheriff, sent orders to Col. Isaac Clark of Castleton, Col. 
Pearl of Pawlet, and Lt.-Col. Spofford of Tinmouth, to raise the county 
militia without delay, and march with firearms and three days’ provisions to 
assist him in sustaining the court. This order was promptly obeyed. Before 
any assistance came to the rebels they were in fact overpowered. By nine 
o’clock of Wednesday morning Cols. Clark and Pearl arrived with such force 
that the court house was evacuated and no farther insult was offered to the 
majesty of the law. A Tinmouth company came under Captain Orange 
Train. At noon western men began to pour in: Capt. Gregory’s command 
from Hubbardston, Capt. Israel Hurlbut and others from Castleton, Capt. 
Titus Walton and others from Poultney: proving that the rebels had reck- 
oned without a host: illustrating Burke’s figure that a few insects (buzzing 
about) can make more sensation than a whole herd of oxen feeding. Ap- 
proaching the field of action the militia halted, were addressed: by Capt. 
Watson, ordered to load their guns and be ready. 

Meanwhile the judges had been escorted by the sheriff from their houses 
to the tribunal of justice, and proceedings duly opened; but adjourned on 
account of the excitement to the next morning. The regulators, on the 
other hand, trusted their cause to words: they marched about the streets 
discussing their grievances, insisting that the lawyers were bent on ruining 
the country, that the Irishman, Matthew Lyon, had been elected a judge, 
that one lawyer was strutting about in kid gloves, ruffled shirt and gold 
bracelets ; and that there ought to be a general amnesty act. Evidently 
they were not up to the occasion. At dusk Col. Cooley with fifty others 
from the north retired to the house of Lieut. Post. In the evening seven 
or eight of the ringleaders were arrested, but Col. Lee had fled. At mid- 
night orders were issued to seize the Cooley party. Capt. Lee and Lieut. 
Sawyer, both of Clarendon, with sixteen horsemen and a small body of in- 
fantry, approached Post’s house cautiously—surrounded it—and captured its 
sleeping inmates. Some pistols and muskets were discharged—no one 
knowing who fired first. The only man really shot, Nicholas Hopkins, a 
mobite, lost his arm by amputation ; the rest of the captives, with but three 
escapes, being conducted to the jail, where very soon there was not room to 
sit up. Thursday morning commenced the trial of the conspirators: five of 
whom were acquitted; twenty-one pleaded guilty, and were fined from nine 
shillings upwards with costs; fourteen were fined from £3 to 25, and 
required to recognize for good behavior through one year. 

Some of them were exceedingly worthy persons. Benjamin Whipple 
(fined £10) had the June before sat on the bench as assistant judbe; young 
Hopkins was swept along with the mob merely by a boy’s love of adventure. 
As usual, the chiefly guilty person, the originator of the hopeless scheme, 
the Lee first mentioned, escaped. 

On Saturday afternoon, the troops were assembled, addressed by Col. 
Clark and dismissed,—starting for home the next morning. But, the west- 
ern militia arriving at Pine Hill (which borders the village of Rutland), 
found that two hundred men, who had not been engaged in the preceding 
riot, stuffed with the double falsehood that those who were captured suffer- 
ed cruelly, and that success was still possible where it had never been, lay 
in their homeward path. The court directed the raising of the county for 
their relief. This was so effectually done (notwithstanding unfounded 
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charges of severity and double dealing against the court), that the rebel 
gathering listened patiently to an appeal by the Rev. Jacob Wood (a popu- 
lar revivalist of that vicinity), who turned the scales so entirely that mem- 
bers of the regulators went over to the other side; and by Monday all was 
quiet again. 

Finally, on Monday morning the militia received the thanks of the court. 
and were dismissed to their homes. Nothing ruffled the judicial dignity any 
more ; and on Tuesday evening the court adjourned without day. The militia 
were compensated by the state ; the muster-roll is still to be seen at Rutland. 
On the 2d of March, 1787, the general assembly passed the following 
resolution : 

“That this House entertains a high sense of the services done the state 
by the officers and soldiers whose spirited exertions crushed the late daring 
insurrection against government in the counties of Rutland and Windsor ; 
and does hereby return the said officers and soldiers their hearty thanks.” 


Thus died into silence the northern echo of Shays’s rebellion: a faint but 
genuine reverberation of that summer thunder and heat-lightning. The 
respectability of the persons engaged in the insane enterprise of plunging 
society into anarchy proves how general, deep-seated, substantial were the 
grounds of discontent ; how hard it is after a grand convulsion to get the 
state machine into harmonious running again; how much more we owe our 
continuance as a republic to the trust in the integrity of Washington than 
is popularly imagined ; for at the bottom of the cup lay everywhere these 
fierce discords, besides sectional hostility and overhanging bankruptcy, 
which nothing save the magic of his name made the people endure in con- 
fidence of a peaceful solution at last. It need not be added that the people 
of Vermont did themselves credit by meeting this sore trial of infant insti- 
tutions with profound reverence for law, with thorough respect for individu- 
al rights, with holy fidelity to conscience; proving that no future strain can 
ever rend asunder our nation’s cable, nor drive our good ship of state from 
that safe anchorage where she defies the storm, nor even permanently 
darken our political horizon. 





Porrer, Marutas.—In the Jan. No. of the N. E. Hist. anp Geneat. Recister, 
p. 80, is an inquiry about the wife of Mathias Puffer. 

May 22, 1662,a Mathias Puffer, of Braintree, was accepted by the Committee 
(Messrs. Eleazer Lusher, Roger Clap and William Parke) empowered to assist in 
settling the Plantation granted at Netmocke (Mendon), as an inhabitant. From the 
Mendon records, I learn that Mathias Paffer and family were settled in this town in 
Nov. 1664. Mathias Puffer and family were living in this town in 1675, at the 
breaking out of King Philip’s war. During the war the town was abandoned, and 
the inbebitants did not return until Jan. 1680. Puffer did not return, as I do not 
find his name afterwards in our records. While at Braintree, and during the Indian 
war, he petitioned the Council to be allowed to remain there (he had been summoned 
to return to Mendon), to take care of his children ; his wife and eldest son having 
been slain by the ‘‘ barbarous Indians.”’ I do not find the name of Puffer among our 
record of Births, Marriages and Deaths, in fact no such records until after the war. 

If this Mathias was the one who married Rachel Farnsworth, unless he had mar- 
ried again before 1675, Rachel Puffer was killed by the Indians in this town, July 


14, 1675. 
Joun G. Mercatr. 
Mendon, Mass., Jan. 14. 
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THE NEW-HAMPSHIRE GAZETTE. 
THE OLDEST NEWSPAPER IN AMERICA. 


Communicated by Franx W. Miter, Esq., of Portsmouth, N. H. 


PortsmouTH, the only port worthy the name on New-Hampshire’s 
eighteen miles of sea-coast, was originally planted as a mercantile settlement, 
and not a religious colony. And this peculiarity of her origin has impressed 
itself on every phase and period of her history. Accordingly we find her, 
and the province of New-Hampshire, of which she was at once the head 
and the largest member, getting along without a press from 1623 until 
1756; and when at length the press did come, it was first used to print an 
almanac and newspaper; and indeed this first press was never used in print- 
ing many books. 

The history of printing in Portsmouth is thus mainly the record of 
newspapers and editors; although considerable book work was done at one 
time, about the close of the last century, including a heavy edition of 
Rollin’s Ancient History, by Treadwell & Brother, in 8 vols. Charles 
Tappan, Charles Peirce, Gray & Childs, T. H. Miller and C. W. Brewster 
also issued several works, at a later date; and Mr. Miller also printed music, 
and his were the only specimens ever issued in the state, so far as I can 
ascertain, except the publications of Henry Ranlet (and possibly others) 
at Exeter, which were considerable. 

Daniel Fowle, the first printer in New-Hampshire, who established the 
New-Hampshire Gazette in Portsmouth, Oct. 7, 1756, was a native of 
Massachusetts, and his record shows him to have been a fair printer, and 
able editor; successful in business; a true patriot, and good man. He 
commenced business in Boston, in 1740, and in 1750 published the Inde- 
pendent Advertiser, in connection with Gamaliel Rogers. Fowle afterward 
opened a bookstore and printing office in Boston; and in 1754 was arrested 
by order of the Massachusetts house of representatives, on suspicion of 
having printed a pamphlet entitled “Zhe monster of monsters; by Tom 
Thumb Esq.,” which contained severe animadversions on some of the 
members. Fowle denied the printing, but acknowledged the sale of the 
pamphlets. After the rudest and most insolent treatment, he was taken to 
the common jail, and confined in the same cell with a notorious thief, and 
next that of a murderer awaiting execution. After three days he was set 
at liberty, but refused to go; he had been confined, uncondemned by the law, 
and demanded that the authority which had imprisoned, should release him. 
But after staying with the jailor three days longer, and learning that his 
wife was seriously ill from anxiety on his account, he returned home. He 
afterward published an account of these arbitrary. proceedings in a pamphlet 
entitled “The total eclipse of liberty.” 

In vain endeavoring to obtain satisfaction or indemnity for his illegal 
detention, and disgusted with the provincial government of Massachusetts, 
he determined to leave Boston; and sought the freer soil of New-Hamp- 
shire. Accepting the invitation of several “respectable” gentlemen of 
Portsmouth, he removed to this town; and early in October, 1756, issued 
here the first number of the Gazette, on a sheet which, laid open, measures 
seventeen inches by ten—an exact fac simile of which is furnished in each 
copy of this number of the Register. The Gazette, now in its one hundred 
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and sixteenth volume, is stil] published at Portsmouth, being now issued in 
quarto form, on a sheet 29 « 42 inches. The present office is on the same 
street, and not many rods above the original location, but there have been 
numerous other sites occupied in the mean time. 

It will be seen that no place of issue is stated in the publisher’s imprint 
or elsewhere; but a daughter of the late John Melcher, Esq. (Fowle’s 
successor and heir), still living, states positively that the singular and quaint 
old wooden building, of which we present an exact picture on p. 139 (from a 
photograph by Davis Brothers, of Portsmouth), was Fowle’s original office, 
and so the site of the first printing in New-Hampshire. It is located on the 
corner of Pleasant, Washington and Howard streets, and opposite the 
beautiful and famous old Wentworth mansion; in the near vicinity of the 
original meeting-house, and in what was then the business centre as well as 
the “court end” of the town. The officep(that is the material and the 
business,—not the building) was after a few years removed by Fowle to 
Fore or Paved street, now Market; but had it been retained in the first 
location, it would have escaped the fires which have several times visited it 
in various others, but which have never devastated the south end of the 
town. 

Fowle’s opening address is pronounced by Rev. Dr. Peabody to be a 
masterpiece of its kind; and no one can inspect the volumes of the paper 
under his management, without conceiving a most favorable idea of his ability 
and discretion, integrity and honor, public spirit and patriotism. He con- 
tinued in business in Portsmouth for about thirty years, until 1784, for a 
portion of the time having a less worthy nephew connected with him; but 
for the most part assisted chiefly by his negro slave, Primus, an excellent 
pressman, although he did not know a letter, and who lived to the age of 
ninety. Dr. Peabody also remarks “that the N. H. Gazette is believed to 
be the only newspaper in this country which has had a continuous existence 
for a century, without a change of name.” But this was said in 1856, at 
the centennial celebration of the Gazette; and since that time, at least two 
others have completed their hundred years, The North American in Phila- 
delphia, and The Newport Mercury in Rhode Island. 

Pictorial illustrations were perhaps as popular then as now, but engravings 
were scarce, and engravers scarcer. Fowle had brought with him, from his 
Boston printing office, a set of wood-cuts, probably of A®sop’s fables; and 
with that of the fox and the crow, as will be seen, the head of the Gazette 
was at first adorned. Whether the public was the crow, and Fogle the fox, 
we cannot say, nor how the emblem or device was to be taken; but this cut 
was soon broken, and was replaced by that of Jupiter and the peacock. 
Some time afterward the royal arms took their place in the head, and kept 
it until displaced by the American revolution. 

Mr. Fowle did little else than print his paper, the province laws, and a few 
pamphlets. The governor appointed him a justice of the peace soon after 
his arrival. He was a correct and industrious printer, and an agreeable man, 
and succeeded in accumulating a considerable property. He published the 
Gazette, alone or with a partner, till 1785; when he transferred it to John 
Melcher and George Jerry Osborn, two of his apprentices. Mr. Fowle 
died in 1787, aged about seventy years, leaving most or all his estate to John 
Melcher, according to his agreement when young Melcher went to live with 
and work for him. Melcher died in 1850, aged nearly ninety years, and his 
highly respectable descendants are still enjoying the competency thus gained 
from Fowle, and increased by himself. , 
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The exact chronology of the Gazette is as follows: Daniel Fowle printed 
it from 1756 to 1764, when Robert Fowle became associated with him. 
They continued till 1773, when Robert went to Exeter and started the first 
paper there. In 1776, Benjamin Dearborn became publisher; but two years 
after, Mr. Fowle again resumed the publication, and continued it to 1785, 
when Melcher & Osborn took it. A part of the old wooden building, then 
standing on what is now Market street, which was occupied as a printing 
office by Fowle and his successors, is now a dwelling on Russell street. 

Mr. Osborn soon left the firm, but Melcher continued the business of 
printer and bookeller till 1802, when he sold out to Nathaniel S. & Washing- 
ton Peirce, who changed the politics of the Gazette from federal to republican. 
Melcher was the first state-printer of New-Hampshire, and the only Ports- 
mouth citizen who has ever filled that office. He imported a fount of pica 
type upon which to print the laws of the State, and it was in regular use for 
more than sixty years. The writer now has in his possession, the original 
press used in printing the Gazette, also a large earthen inkstand, a settee, 
and several founts of type, which descended from Fowle to Melcher, and were 
bestowed by his family on the writer’s father, the late Rev. Tobias H. Miller, 
himself a prominent editor in this city for nearly fifty years past, until 1870. 
Mr. Melcher filled the high office of coroner for many years, was a very 
exact and accurate printer and business man, and having made a snug 
property in his trade, lived in the best of health and spirits almost half a 
century after he retired from it. The writer of this well remembers his 
nice, prim appearance as a veritable gentleman of the old school, in our 
streets, during his last years. 

N. S. & W. Peirce, in connection with Benjamin Hill and Samuel Gard- 
ner, published the Gazette about three years, and in 1805 sold it to William 
Weeks, who came from Portland, Me. Up to this time very little editorial 
matter had appeared in the paper, except a little political writing at certain 
periods. The scissors (or, rather, penknife) did most of the work, as they 
often do the best of it now. The “news” and selected matter were all that 
was expected—and it was of no consequence if the news from Washington 
‘was several days, or from Europe several weeks old, instead of hours or 
minutes, as now. Mr. Weeks held an able pen, and wrote more than his 
predecessors. He remained editor for more than four years of a stormy 
period, and at the close of 1813 was succeeded by Beck & Foster. This 
firm continued until dissolved by the death of David C. Foster in 1823. 
From thag time till 1834, Gideon Beck was the publisher; then Albert 
‘Greenleaf was admitted partner, and the next year, 1838, Mr. Beck left the 
business. Now appear the names of Thomas B. Laighton (afterward well 
known at the Isles of Shoals), and Abner Greenleaf, Jr., in the imprint, for 
.a year or less; when Mr. Greenleaf alone conducts the paper up to 1841. 
Then Joel C. Virgin and Samuel W. Moses published it until 1843; then Mr. 
Moses for a year. After this, Abner Greenleaf (senior) is named as editor, 
then A. Greenleaf & Son. This year, 1844, closes without any imprint, 
and for the next two years there was none, the paper being then owned by 
prominent democrats, and managed by them and their friends. 

In 1847, William P. Hill, a son of Isaac Hill, came from Concord, in this 
state, and bought the Gazette, and also another opposition sheet which had 
been started; and uniting the two, enlarged the Gazette, and called it “The 
N. H. Gazette and Republican Union.” He was unsuccessful, and lost 
several thousand dollars in the publication; and after in vain attempting to 
establish a daily Gazette in connection therewith, he left the paper in 1850, 
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and was succeeded by Gideon H. Rundlett, of Portsmouth, who ably and 
faithfully edited and published the paper for its owners, who were leading 
members of the democratic party. 

Edward N. Fuller, from Manchester, relieved Mr. Rundlett after his two 
years’ service, in 1852, and remained in charge of the business until 1858, 
when, after making another creditable but unsuccessful attempt to establish 
a daily Gazette, he left the state, and was for several years connected with 
the Newark Journal in New-Jersey. Mr. Fuller was an able man and skilful 
journalist, but had a difficult field to work in here. He was succeeded 
in the management of the Gazetté, by Amos S. Alexander, Esq., from 
Fisherville,—a man of more ability than discretion in the use of his pen; a 
most social and agreeable gentleman, of Falstaffian personal proportions. 
This “ Alexander the Great” (as he was sometimes called by rival editors) 
was obliged to vacate his position as custom-house officer and editor, in 
favor of Mr. Samuel Gray, of Portsmouth, who now bought the office, in 
February, 1859. Mr. Gray was a good printer, and capable business man, 
and conducted the paper to the satisfaction of its patrons, until Sept. 14, 
1861, when he sold out to Frank W. Miller, who united the Gazetté with 
the Chronicle (a daily and weekly paper established in 1852 by these same 
men, with others, then partners, as Millers & Gray), in which connection it 
is still published, the daily being known as “The Portsmouth Chronicle,” 
and the weekly as “The New-Hampshire Gazette.” 

In 1857, the firm of Millers & Gray (the third member having been 
Thomas W. Miller who deceased in 1856) was dissolved, F. W. Miller 
remaining as sole owner and publisher. In 1858, he purchased the New- 
Hampshire Phenix, a temperance paper printed at Concord, and put the 
titles of both at the head. This cannibalistic performance of swallowing 
numerous other papers, has been the experience of many old publications. 

Mr. George W. Marston was admitted partner with Mr. Miller, April 13, 
1868, under the style of Frank W. Miller & Co.; and Mr. Miller sold his 
interest to Mr. Washington Freeman Oct. 13, 1870, since when the business 
is well conducted by Marston & Freeman. 

The Gazette was strongly loyal for many years; so much so, that in 
1765 it was feared the editor would not oppose the stamp act vigorously 
enough, and another paper called the Portsmouth Mercury was started, but 
after three years it ran out. In 1802, the Gazette was changed to repub- 
lican, but about Jackson’s time espoused the democratic cause, and followed 
the fortunes of that party until united with the Chronicle. Thenceforth, 
with T. H. Miller continuously, and three of his sons at different times as 
editors (with whom Jacob H. Thompson, now of the New-York Timés, was 
for several years a valuable assistant), and later under Mr. Marston’s man- 
agement, the Gazette has been and is a supporter of the republican party. 

It must not be supposed that the printers of the Gazette enjoyed a 
monopoly of the business in Portgmouth during all these years. Far from 
it. Nearly or quite thirty other different papers have been started, and for 
the last eighty years there have been commonly three weeklies issued, and 
within twenty years two dailies have been established in addition,—the 
Daily Times in 1868. Of these, up to the time of the very successful 
Chronicle, in 1852, only one had succeeded with any great degree of per- 
manence,—the Oracle, now Portsmouth Journal. 

In 1793, Charles Peirce commenced a semi-weekly called the “ United 
States Oracle of the Day,” but in about two years changed it to a weekly, 
and in 1801 sold it to William Treadwell; and after passing through other 
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hands, the name was altered to “Portsmouth Journal” (which it still retains), 
by N. A. Haven, Jr., who became editor in 1821, and it was in 1825 sold to 
Charles W. Brewster and Tobias H. Miller, both recently deceased. In 
1835, Mr. Brewster bought out Mr. Miller, and the paper is still published 
by his son, Louis W. Brewster, for several years his partner, and is one of 
the most substantial and highly esteemed family journals in the State. As 
a characteristic, it has the same small, neat heading which it has borne for a 
~~ portion of its whole existence of three-quarters of a century. 

r. Brewster, senior, made one or two efforts, many years ago, to 
start a small daily, but not immediately receiving what he deemed adequate 
encouragement, he declined to go on. His two volumes of valuable and 
interesting local history, known as “Rambles about Portsmouth,” and his 
noble essay entitled “ Fifty years in a Printing Office,” are, in addition to 
his weekly Journal, an ample record of a well-spent life. Verily, his works 
do follow him, and his children rise up and call him blessed. 

His old partner, Tobias H. Miller,—printer, editor, publisher, and minis- 
ter of the gospel,—was for more than half a century prominently connected 
with the press of his native state; and no doubt, at one time or other, was 
interested in more different newspapers than any other man who ever 
lived in New-Hampshire. As an editor, few have shown more ability or 
been more popular, though he was as outspoken as Fowle; but, unlike 
Fowle, he cared not to amass wealth. He was a clergyman of food stand- 
ing, first in the Orthodox Congregational, and afterward in the Universalist 


denomination ; and keeping both pen and voice active almost to the day of his 
death, he was a year or two since gathered with our list of worthies, of whom 
he was proud to be accounted one. His six sons have all had more or less 
connection with the printing office, four of them being editors of newspapers. 


It is curious to look at the ages of the first printers of Portsmouth. 
Fowle lived to be about 70 years old, working nearly fifty ; Primus, his slave, 
to be 90, working more than fifty; Melcher, Fowle’s apprentice, to be 90, 
working nearly thirty years; Samuel Whidden, Melcher’s apprentice, and 
in part his successor, to be 70, working forty-five; and T. H. Miller, who 
first worked with Whidden, to be 68, working fifty-five years. Of all these 
men, probably the first, Daniel Fowle, made more money by the printing 
business, than has ever been made by any other in this state, even to the 
present day; although Mr. Melcher, who inherited Fowle’s property and 
increased it in other ways than by printing, doubtless gathered a larger 
estate than he. Fowle held the office of justice of the peace, a position 
conferring power and emoluments in those days; Melcher was for years the 
coroner, a respectable and profitable office ; and in later times, even to the 
present, the publisher or editor of the Gazette has usually been the recipi- 
ent of some profitable goverument office, in the customs or postal depart- 
ment. Before the year 1800, eight several and distinct papers competed 
with the Gazette, at different times ; singe that time, at least twenty of all 
sorts have begun and ended. Of the men, besides the Gazette pioneers, 
and their near followers, Charles Peirce, who started the Oracle (now Jour- 
nal), and the late lamented Charles W. Brewster, also of the Journal, 
all of whom accumulated a comfortable competency, few if any of their nu- 
merous competitors and followers, except the Chronicle publishers, have 
added much to their substance by their hard labors, though some of them 
were very able and worthy men. The Oracle and Journal throughout have 
had able writers. The Gazette, from the time Mr. William Weeks took it, 
in 1805, has been actively edited, and usually with ability. 
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It is fitting and proper here to note the fact that the antiquity of the N. 
H. Gazette has been disputed and denied by some, especially by the New- 
port Mercury of Rhode Island, which was started two years after the Ga- 
zette, by Benjamin Franklin’s less worthy brother James. The form, size 
and entire make-up of the little Mercury (as shown by the fac simile issued 
at the time of their centennial celebration, in 1858), clearly evinces that it 
was patterned, as near as might be, after Fowle’s Gazette; and the 
Mercury bases its claims to greater antiquity than the Gazette, on the state- 
ment that the Gazette was for a year or more, about 1775, suspended from 
publication, or else published under a different name. But neither of these 
statements are true, as the files and all the records of history show. For 
although there have at various times been several other titles connected 
with that of New-Hampshire Gazette, this has never been omitted, nor has 
the paper ever failed of regular and continuous issue. There appears at 
one time to have been another New-Hampshire Gazette, printed at Exeter, 
fourteen miles distant from Portsmouth, by one Robert Fowle, whom Dr. 
Peabody alludes to as an unworthy nephew of the great Daniel; this was 
issued irregularly for a year or two, first called “A New-Hampshire Gazette,” 
and afterwards “ The New-Hampshire Gazette,” and its brief existence may 
have caused the misapprehension as to the veritable Gazette. At any rate, 
the bound files of the Gazette, which still exist, almost complete if not 
entirely so, in the Atheneums of Portsmouth and Boston, show that this 
charge is not correct, and the evidence is good and sufficient of the superior 
age of the paper. Rev. Dr. Peabody, in his address, sustains this view; 
and the late Rev. T. H. Miller, who had thoroughly studied the subject, 
also insisted on it. Thomas, in his History of Printing, more than half a 
century since, said “The New-Hampshire Gazette is the oldest paper in 
New-England,”—and it is very certain that it has not grown any younger, 
nor any of its cotemporaries relatively any older since. The files show that 
the name of N. H. Gazette and Historical Chronicle was, on May 25, 1776, 
changed to Freeman’s Journal or N. H. Gazette ; and about one year after- 
wards was again changed to N. H. Gazette, or State Journal and General 
Advertiser. But the original title of New-Hampshire Gazette, which 
Fowle gave it, has always been sustained at the head of the paper, and 
this is beyond question the oldest paper, not only in New-England, but in 
the United States. And there is only one other paper, so far as I can dis- 
cover, that at any time, within many years back, could have disputed success- 
fully the claims of the N. H. Gazette to priority in the Union. We allude to 
the Virginia Gazette, which was established at Williamsburg in 1736, twenty 
years before Fowle’s, and was the third paper started in the country. The 
publishers most of the time during the last twenty years have been two 
brothers of the name of Lively, to whose courtesy I am indebted for some 
information concerning the paper, and for copies of the last issues, as late 
as 1869, which show them to be able journalists. Mr. Lively states that 
he has valuable bound files of the paper, sufficient to fill a horse-cart; but 
that its publication has been suspended and resumed several times during 
its long career,—if, indeed, such an interrupted and broken series of exist- 
ences can be termed and counted as one and the same life. In one case, at 
least, Messrs. Lively abandoned the old historic name, but resumed it again 
after a few months. In 1862, this Virginia Gazette was necessarily discon- 
tinued for a while, by reason of the U.S. forces occupying the town of 
Williamsburg,—and a sheet was issued from the office by some of the 
printer “boys in blue.” At the close of the war, the former publishers re- 
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sumed the old Gazette, but did not continue to print it long, and it is now 
enjoying one of its silent or hibernating periods. But as its last able and 

ntlemanly editor informs me that there is now a good opening for a paper 
in Williamsburg, let us hope that this, one of the earliest of all our many 
“ Gazettes,” may soon be resuscitated to new and long-continued life. 

As for the New-Hampshire Gazette, the worthy subject of this brief and 
imperfect sketch, which yet has grown far beyond the limits I intended,— 
this is still alive indeed, and is now published by Messrs. Marston & Free- 
man, in quarto form of eight pages of six columns each; and is one of the 
largest, best and most flourishing papers in the state. It was issued in its 
present shape for the first time, by the writer of this article, Nov. 16, 1867. 
The long-continued support of this old newspaper by the people of Ports- 
mouth and vicinity, would seem to be another evidence of their noted stead- 
fastness, enterprise and thrift in the olden times. 

Rev. Dr. Peabody also states in his address, that “this town can claim 
the distinction of having issued the first religious newspaper in the country, 
and I am inclined to think in the world.” This was the “ Herald of Gospel 
Liberty,” which was started by Rev. Elias Smith, the very able founder 
here of the Christian Baptist or Christian sect; and his son, Rev. Matthew 
Hale Smith, has for years beer the spicy New-York correspondent of the 
Boston Journal. The paper, after several changes of name and location, 
is still published under its original title, in Dayton, Ohio. I am well aware 
that some persons attempt to disprove this claim of priority likewise. Dr. 
Peabody further says, “ I am also led to believe that the earliest religious 
magazine published in America was ‘The Piscataqua Evangelical Maga- 
zine,’ issued in Portsmouth four or five years, beginning in 1805.” 

A very interesting celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
introduction of printing into New-Hampshire,—really the celebration of the 
establishing of the Gazette,—was held in Portsmouth, October 6, 1856. 
The movement was originated by the New-Hampshire State Historical 
Society, and was largely indebted for its success to the intelligent and un- 
tiring efforts of Edward N. Fuller, Esq., then publisher of the Gazette, and 
his brother, now Frank Full, Esq., of Utah. Mr. E. N. Fuller pub- 
lished at the time, a pamphlet of sixty pages, containing a full account of 
the proceedings on the occasion,—the street procession and decorations, and 
the indoor festivities,—the oration; poem, &c. in the Temple, originally the 
church built for Elder Elias Smith ; the dinner in the old historic Jefferson 
Hall, with the after-feast of speeches, sentiments, &c. The oration of Rev. Dr. 
A. P. Peabody, then pastor of the Unitarian Church in Portsmouth, and 
editor of the North American Review, although written at very short notice, 
was of course an able and eloquent production, and no less a glowing tribute 
to the art personated, than a valuable compilation of and contribution to the 
general and local history of the craft, the devotees of which perhaps have 
proved themselves generally less crafty than most other guilds. Benjamin P. 
Shillaber, Esq., well known as Mrs. Partington, delivered the poem on the 
occasion ; and Albert Laighton, who has been styled the poet of New-Hamp- 
shire, and Thomas B. Aldrich, wrote odes which were sung by a select 
choir,—all the three poets being natives of Portsmouth. 

The famous battalion of Amoskeag Veterans, from Manchester, N. H., 
under command of the late Col. Chandler E. Potter, the well-known historian, 
performed escort duty for the imposing street procession, which embraced 
the fire department and military and civic organizations of the city, and a 
small mechanical department. The great attraction was the old wood and 
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stone printing press (often called Ramage, but of course much older’ than that 
pattern ), which had been owned and worked by Franklin J. Draper, of Bos- 
ton, and Daniel Fowle and John Melcher, of Portsmouth, and upon which 
the New-Hampshire Gazette was first printed. This historic press was 
set up in a hayrack in the most outre style, and was operated as the 
procession moved along the streets, with the old inkballs and all; and 
fac-similes of the first newspaper printed in the state (like that pre- 
sented herewith), were distributed to the eager populace, just a century 
from its appearance from the very same press. 


The first Printing Office in New-Hampshire, still standing in Port th 





Of the numerous and significant decorations of buildings, we can only 
refer to two. At the corner of Howard and Washington streets, and very 
near Pleasant, still stands the queer shaped old wooden building which was 
used by Fowle for the first printing office in the state, and of which we 
present an engraving with this article. This structure was decorated agree- 
ably to the suggestions of the writer hereof, with a large painting of the 
Draper printing press, behind which was seen the rising sun, and over all, 
the words, “ Let there be light!” Underneath all, the inscription, “ Success 
to the craft which puts down kingcraft and priestcraft.” Flags were sus- 
pended across the street at this point, and the bands as they passed saluted 


1 Mr. George W. Bazin, of Boston, who was an apprentice in the Portsmouth Oracle office 
about 1814 (and while there gave the late Rev. Mr. Miller his first lessons in a 
and who now, at the age of 78 years, is making full weekly bills as compositor at the 
office of Rand & Avery, thinks this is incorrect; but I am sure the late Mr. Miller held the 
view stated above. Mr. Bazin is correct in stating that an old press was brought from 
Portsmouth to Boston to join in the great Franklin statue celebration, and that this bore the 
name of A. Ramage; but Mr. Isaac Frye, also an old Portsmouth and Boston printer, 
remembers two presses in the Melcher office, and thinks the oldest was not a Ramage. It 
has long been claimed that “Franklin worked on this press,” as it is for scores of others; 
and possibly he did pull a sheet or two, when travelling as Postmaster General, and calling 
at printing offices—to please the boys. 
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the sacred spot. At the office where the Gazette was then published, 
on Daniel street, there was erected a fine national arch, surmounted 
by an eagle and flags, on the pillars of which appeared thirteen stars, and 
on the keystone, “ Daniel Fowle, 1756 :” 
“To him whose memory our art endears, 
We yield the homage of a hundred years.” 

There was also a colossal bust of Franklin, the wooden figurehead, we 
think, of the old U. S. ship Franklin, and which is now displayed in the 
grounds of Portsmouth Navy Yard. 

The after-dinner speeches at Jefferson Hall, were especially interesting. 
Mayor Richard Jenness presided, and Hon. Frank Fuller was toast-master. 
Among the sentiments responded to, was one to “ Daniel Fowle,” by the 
Rev. Tobias H. Miller, who has recorded nearly all of the scanty know- 
ledge we have of Fowle’s history, and that of John Melcher his next suc- 
cessor. Benjamin P. Shillaber also read a humorous poem, and Mr. Charles 
W. Brewster worked into ingenious rhyme many of the names of the 
numerous poets of Portsmouth. Father Boylston, of the Amherst 
Cabinet, and the veteran Father John Prentiss, long of the Keene 
Sentinel (who is still living at the age of ninety-four years), entertained 
the company with anecdotes and reminiscences of their times. E. N. 
Fuller, Esq., spoke for the Gazette, and named many whose able pens 
had enriched its columns. The whole celebration was one of the 
most interesting ever held in the city, and was in every respect worthy 
of the important event it commemorated. There were present many 
scholars and literary men from abroad, and the number of newspaper editors 
and reporters in attendance was probably larger than was ever gathered on 
any other occasion in the state. In the procession, the car containing the 
circulating printing office was labelled, “The Press,” and a large carriage 
filled with Boston and New-York editors, was inscribed, “The Quill.” 
Besides the exercises already alluded to, the visiting multitudes were enter- 
tained with a rowing regatta on the Piscataqua river, and a grand centenni- 
al ball was given at Congress Hall in the evening, which was pronounced ~ 
the most brilliant affair of the sort ever given in this noted old city. And 
thus began and ended the first centennial celebration of the art of printing 
in America. For the expenses, the city council appropriated $500, one 
half of which only was expended, the balance being made up by subscrip- 
tions from public-spirited citizens. 


Tarsox.—In Hanson’s History of Gardiner, Me., page 107, it is stated that Joseph 
Tarbox was a descendant of a French Huguenot family which spelled its name 
Tabeaux. Can this statement in regard to the corruption of Tabeaux into Tarbox be 
verified ? CO. Woopman. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Treworcye.—In connection with this name in New-England (see Recrster, vol. 
_ = Pp: 345-47) the following is of interest :—‘* April 8, 1651, a warrant was issued 
to John Treworgie and Walter Sykes, ordering them to sail in the Crescent to 
Newfoundland and to sequestrate for the benefit of the Commonwealth, all ordnance, 
ammunition, houses, boats and other articles belonging to Sir David Kirke, and to 
collect the taxes paid by strangers for the right of fishing.’’—JInterregnum Entry- 
Book, cxvii., 114, quoted in Henry Kirke’s First English Conquest of Canada, 
London, 1871, pp. 177-8. J. W. T. 
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THE BROMFIELD FAMILY. 


Communicated by Prof. DanreL Denison Stave, M.D. 
Concluded from page 43. 


AN excellent portrait of Mr. Henry Bromfield, by Morse, the telegraph in- 
ventor, adorns the parlors of his granddaughter, Mrs. Blanchard, of Harvard. 

Mrs. Margaret Bromfield died at Brookfield, May 3, 1761. 

Henry, the eldest son of Henry and Margaret Bromfield, accompanied his 
father to England in 1768, where he entered into mercantile life under the 
supervision of his uncle Thomas, in London. After a short residence there, 
he returned to this country and engaged in business with his father in Bos- 
ton. In the autumn of 1775 he was in Andover, to which place some of the 
members of the family had temporarily retired. Several letters to hi» father 
in Boston, dated at Andover, and Charlestown Ferry, accurately portray 
the stirring events occurring at this time. During the years 1777 and ’78 
Mr. Bromfield undertook a journey with a partner in business, Mr. Gibbs, 
going as far as the Carolinas. In October, 1787, he left the country for 
England, having just previously made one or more voyages to Europe in 
business pursuits. 

Making London his home, he there married Margaret Letitia Fox. In 
1812, however, leaving the metropolis, he retired to Cheltenham, where he 
passed the remainder of his life. The following extracts from a sermon’ 
preached at his death, by his pastor, best portray his character :— 

“Our object is neither to conceal defects nor to heighten excellencies, but 
to draw the character of our deceased friend just as it was in truth and reality.” 

“ He had entered upon his eighty-sixth year, in the enjoyment of a much 
greater degree of bodily health, and mental energy, than is usually experi- 
enced at so advanced a period; but it must be remembered that he was 
active, temperate, and pious. He used the world as not ‘abusing it.’ He neg- 
lected neither the health of his body nor that of his soul; though he preferred 
the latter to the former. Hence he absented not himself from public worship, 
either morning or evening ; and was as constant in his attendance on the 
week-day services, as on those of the Sabbath; and that, too, during the 
whole winter season, when his advanced age might have justified his absence. 
His old age, like that of the patriarch Abraham, was a good old age ; that 
is, a morally good and truly happy old age; not merely living, nor what 
the epicure and voluptuary would style ‘living while we live;” but living 
as God would have us live—in that rational and lawful enjoyment of the 
comforts and blessings of this life, which is really beneficial to ourselves. 
and to others, and promotive of his glory.” ; 

“Our aged friend was permitted to stand till he had arrived at the richest 
degree of autumnal maturity, ‘like as a shock of corn cometh in, in his 
season.’ ” 

“His understanding was sound, and his mind had been imbued with 
scriptural knowledge from early youth ; and after his removal from America 
to London, for the more convenient transaction of his commercial concerns,. 
the means of his spiritual improvement were considerably enlarged.” 


1“ The Matured Christian: a Sermon preached in Cheltenham Chapel, on er 
Morning, February the 19th, 1837, on occasion of the lamented Death of Henry Bromfield,, 
- By the Rev. John Brown, Minister of the above Chapel. Cheltenham; 1837.” 
ot. XXVI. 13 
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“ About twenty-five years ago he withdrew from his mercantile pursuits in 
the metropolis, and took up his residence in this town, through the whole of 
which period he was in communion with us; and very grateful to your 
minister, was the remark of one of his most intimate friends, that during 
his continuance at Cheltenham Chapel, he made still further advances in 
the knowledge and practice of religion.” 

“Here we must likewise remark, that in addition to the public means of 
religious instruction, our friend was in the daily perusal of the sacred scrip- 
tures, which he accompanied with earnest prayer and devout meditation. 
Thus he had obtained a clear and comprehensive knowledge of the great 
truths and doctrines of Christianity, all of which were well arranged in his 
mind, and laid up in order, so as to be easily recalled by the memory as the 
occasion might require, whether for instruction, direction, or consolation. 
On all the essentials of religion, his mind was fully made up, so that he was 
never in quest of novelty. He had none of that restless Athenian curiosity, 
which is constantly inquiring after some new thing.” 

“ His character for liberality and benevolence is well known; and that 
he was no bigot, the religious and charitable objects to which his bequests 
were made, both in the Establishment and out of it, place beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt. He was a practical Christian, humbly devoted to the 
benefit of man, and the glory of God.” 

Sarah, the second daughter of Henry and Margaret Bromfield, was a 
person of superior intellect and cultivation, of an extremely sensitive nature, 
quick perception, great refinement and delicacy of feeling, together with a 
warm-hearted benevolence. She was a most exemplary Christian. 

She was married in October, 1785, to Eliphalet Pearson, LL.D., who 
was the first preceptor of Phillips Academy in Andover, which office he 
held eight years, when he was called to Cambridge to assume the professor- 
ship of oriental languages and English literature in Harvard University. 
By his distinguished learning and ceaseless efforts, Dr. Pearson essentially 
elevated the standard of education during his connection with the University, 
where he remained twenty years. He was subsequently professor of sacred 
literature in the Theological Seminary in Andover. Resigning all public 
offices, he passed the remainder of his life in quiet domestic enjoyment, for 
which he was peculiarly fitted by the tenderest sensibility. He was, how- 
ever, actively interested in the advancement of all edacational and christian 
schemes to the close of his life. He died Sept. 12,1826. Mrs. Pearson 
died Feb. 12, 1830. 

Their children were:—1. Margaret Bromfield, born Nov. 10, 1787; 
married May 30, 1825, Rev. I. H. T. Blanchard (H. C. 1817), who was 
settled as minister in Harvard, Mass., 1823. Ill health compelled him to 
resign in 1831. Recovering in a measure, he was settled over a small par- 
ish in South Natick, Mass., where he remained about five years. Removing 
to Weymouth, he passed the remainder of his days with his widowed mother. 
His death occurred April 9, 1845, after a life which exhibited strong fidelity 
in duty, and great patience in suffering. Mrs. Blanchard still lives in Har- 
vard, beloved and respected by a very large circle of friends. 2. Edward 
Augustus, born July 4, 1789; died Dec. 14, 1853. 3. Abigail Bromfield, 
born May 17, 1793; died in infancy. 4. Henry Bromfield, born March 29, 
1795; married, 1841, Elizabeth McFarland; died June 29, 1867. 

(4) Sarah, born April 21, 1732; married Hon. Jeremiah Powell, of 
North Yarmouth; died March, 1806, aged 74. The following is from a 
newspaper of the day :— 
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“The mild and amiable disposition of Mrs. Powell, endeared her to the 
whole circle of her acquaintance. Her modest, affectionate and friend- 
ly behaviour was uniformly displayed, and the christian graces were always 
in lively exercise. Her piety was unostentatious, but it was deeply rooted, 
and brought forth much fruit. She lived by faith, and the hopes and pro- 
mises of the gospel cheered her to the last moment of her existence and 
produced a calm but glorious triumph over the hing of terrors.” 

(5) Thomas, born Oct. 30, 1733. Went to England, and was engaged 
there in mercantile pursuits during a long life. He died May, 1816, a. 83. 

(6) Mary, born Oct. 7, 1736; married William Powell, of Boston; died 
1786. Their daughter, Anna Dummer, born 1770, married, 1800, Thomas 
Perkins, and died Sept. 11, 1848, aged 78. Their children were: 1. Wil- 
liam Powell. 2. Anna Powell, married Henry Bromfield Rogers (H. C. 
1822), Sept. 12, 1832. 3. Miriam, married F. C. Loring. 

(7) Elizabeth, born Nov. 5, 1739; died April, 1814, aged 75. “In the 
character of Miss Bromfield were united the mild virtues of meekness, 
patience and good will, a disposition to make others happy, and a readiness 
to acknowledge the kindness of friends. Her tranquil and benevolent life 
was guided by the rules of the gospel. This was her staff and refuge, and 
as it afforded support and solace by the way, it rendered death welcome and 
the prospect beyond infinitely desirable.” 

(8) John, born Jan. 6, 1743; married in Newburyport, May 3, 1770, 
Ann, the second daughter of Robert Roberts, a native of Wales. He died 
February, 1807. Mrs. Bromfield died Jan. 20, 1828. The second son of 
this marriage, and the fourth child, was John Bromfield, born in Newbury- 
port, April 11,1779. He spent his school days chiefly at Dummer Acade- 
my, Byfield, and was there fitted for college. Circumstances, however, pre- 
venting him from entering the University, he commenced a mercantile 
apprenticeship, and afterwards sailed as supercargo for several merchants, 
making voyages to Europe and to the East Indies. By this means, and by 
making judicious investments, and practising an exact economy, he was 
enabled to increase his property to such an extent as to be able to give 
twenty-five thousand dollars to the Boston Athenzum, an institution which 
his love for literary pursuits induced him to select, as worthy of his libera- 
lity, and at his death he by will distributed one hundred and ten thousand 
dollars among various public institutions, besides legacies to relatives. He 
died Dec. 8, 1849. Of his brothers, Edward was educated at Andover 
Academy, went on several voyages, and died on his return from Paris. 
Thomas died at sea. His sister, Mrs. Ann Tracy, was a person of superior 
intellectual powers, and highly cultivated. She died Sept. 9, 1856. 


Morais, Caries. On page 462 of the Memoirs of the Wilkinson. Family, publish- 
ed in Jacksonville, Florida, 1869, in the biography of Commodore Charles Morris, U. 
8. N., it is stated that his eldest son Charles fell nobly contending for the Union, 
during the ‘‘ Great Rebellion,”’ in Missouri. That is a mistake. His son Charles 
was shot in the neck while in a boat in the Tobasco river, on an expedition against 
Tobasco, during the Mexican war, 1846-7, and was taken to Anton Lizaillo, where he 
shortly after died on board the F oe, from the effects of his wound. 

Dr. William Bowen Morris, a son of the Commodore, is now a practising phy- 
sician in Charlestown, Mass. There is another son in the Army, and Commander 
George, of Cumberland notoriety, in the Navy. Gro. Henry Preswe. 

Charlestown, Mass. 
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THE NEW MASONIC TEMPLE. 
Prepared, at request, by Joun H. SHerparp, A.M. 


Aone the cost- 
ly edifices which 
adorn the city of 
Boston is the New 
Masonic TEm- 
PLE, situated on 
Tremont & Boyl- 
ston streets. This 
magnificent struc- 
ture was erected 
by the Grand 
Lodge of Mas- 
sachusetts, on the 
site of the FREE- 
mAsoN’s HAtt, 
destroyed by fire 
in 1864, and was 
dedicated June 24, 
1867, under Chas. 
C. Dame, Esq, 
Grand Master, in 
presence of And- 
rew Johnson, pre- 
sident of the Uni- 


ted States, the members of his cabinet, and a large assemblage of the fra- 
ternity. So rapidly and yet thoroughly was the new temple wrought, that 
it seemed like the fabled Pheenix to rise from its ashes. : 

The first object which strikes the mind of the spectator is the splendid 
location and the surroundings of this fine edifice. Standing at a corner of a 
capacious sidewalk, where two wide and leading streets intersect each other, 
facing our beautiful Common, and upon a central spot of the business and 
travel of the public, this structure amidst the modern buildings around 
looms up in the architecture of a distant age. 

The front on Tremont street is about 90 feet in width and 80 in 
height to the coping beneath the roof. The style is Gothic of the 14th and 
15th centuries, modified in the ground story for commercial purposes. It is 
four stories to the Mansard roof which makes a fifth; and is divided into 
three sections: the central division is 25 feet wide, projecting a foot from 
the main body, the other two 33 feet. 

In the projection is a porch with a lofty entrance, over which are two 
large windows: the first a canopied window with a sharp gable opening on a 
balcony, and in the third story, an arched one. The sides are supported by 
massive and flying buttresses, reaching to the third story, between which on 
each side of the door, there is a niche filled by a symbolic pillar of Winooski 
marble, with sculptured emblems on the capital which is surmounted by a 
globe. The entrance is under a grand archway, and the vestibule with a 
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marble flooring is tastefully finished, with a panelled and arched ceiling ; 
and through this a wide flight of stairs leads to the second story. 

The window over the door in the third story is embellished with the 
Cross of Malta, having on each side one narrow and pointed. Rising 
on the left of the turret above the parapet stands a round tower, 7 feet in 
diameter, and 16 in height, designating the flag or watch tower of a castle 
in the feudal times ; and on the right side there is a smaller square tower to 
preserve uniformity. Between these a gable extends from each tower, con- 
taining within it a rose window, terminating in a pinnacle. From the grand 
arch door between the buttresses to the gable tower and pinnacle, a grace- 
fulness and grandeur of expression set off the facade in a striking manner. 

At the extreme of the left division, a slender round tower, on account of 
symmetry, ascends to 15 or 16 feet above the coping ; and at the base of the 
column on which it rests appears the Gate of the Temple. 

At the southern corner of the right hand division, a lofty turret springs 
from five arches upon six round pillars of an octagon, 9 feet in diameter 
on the ground floor, with buttresses at the angles. This majestic turret 
contains a balcony with windows from the coping to the top of the roof; 
then a smaller one above; and from thence, gradually narrowing, tapers to 
a point 30 or 40 feet from the 4th story. At the base there is a door of the 
octagon, and also balconies with pointed windows in 2d and 3d story. The 
elevation of this turret so high above the whole building, with-its arches, 
gables, finials, and niches for future statues, and adorned with rich tracery, 
makes it a prominent feature, unique and pleasing to the eye. 

The first story contains four large arched windows and doors on each 
side of the entrance; that on the right opening on the Home Savings Bank. 
The 2d and 3d have six large pointed windows, and the fourth story twelve 
of narrower size; the roof has also four small pointed windows. 

The fagade on Boylston street is about 100 feet in length, and with the 
windows and decorations well comports with the front. A small projection 
40 feet in width is walled up to the second story, having near the top of it 
four small semi-circular windows. In the third story there is one large 
window flanked with arched panels. The parapet is surmounted by 
pinnacles, and at the south-east corner a turret rises from the coping. Left 
of the middle section in the front story there are three large windows, and 
to the right of the section a door and two windows; and all those in the other 
stories harmonize in their construction with the front of the building. 

The whole exterior exhibits a rich and picturesque model of medieval 
architecture, graceful in its proportions and highly ornamented; yet it is 
unavoidably subjected to some deviations in the ground story, and especially 
by the introduction of changes and emblems peculiarly adapted to an ancient 
institution. Modern architecture requires many such innovations from 
the simple and wonderful beauty of the pure orders of antiquity; yet this 
simplicity should never be lost. “Denique sit, quid vis, simplex duntaxat 
et unum.” Neither the Parthenon on the Acropolis of Athens, nor the 
Temple of Jupiter or Theseus, if they could rise from their ruins, could 
accommodate an assembly of christian worshippers ; and therefore originat- 
ed the Gothic style; such as the stately Trinity Church in Summer street. 
Yet there are some exceptions; St. Paul’s Church, on Tremont street, is a 
beautiful specimen of the Ionic order. 

The above is but a brief and meagre account. For a minute and 
elegant description of this building, with its gables, pinnacles, arches, finials, 
spandrils and tracery, the reader is referred to the “ Dedication Memorial 

Vor. XXVI. 13* 
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of the New Masonic Temple in Boston, by William B. Stratton,” and to 
Moore’s Freemason’s Magazine, to which this brief outline owes many 
obligations. 

The material of the exterior is white granite from Concord, N. H., which, 
to a stranger standing a few rods off on the Common, presents the illusion 
of white marble. We now proceed to the interior. 

Landing on the wide corridor of the second story, you find on the left 
side the apartments of the Grand Master and Grand Secretary, which are 
frescoed, tinted and handsomely fitted up with furniture of black walnut and 
carpets. The secretary’s room is capacious, in view of the Common, and 
supplied with two large and lofty book cases with glass doors, which, since 
the loss of the old library by fire, have been replenished by the aid of the 
brethren, and the indefatigable researches and liberality of Dr. Winslow 
Lewis, P. G. Master. He has already collected and catalogued five hun- 
dred volumes of rare and precious masonic works. On the same side are 
the coat-room and ante-room. 

On the right side of the corridor is the reception-room, facing Tremont 
street, with two small rooms adjacent. East of them is the Corinthian Hall, 
where the Grand Lodge holds its communications and the blue lodges confer 
their degrees. This splendid apartment is worthy of Solomon in all his 
glory. It is 40 feet by 70, and 22 feet in height, adorned with columns, 
pedestals, modillion cornices and coved ceiling, on which is portrayed a 
superb pictorial centre piece, emblematical of the genius of Masonry, de- 
signed by Charles W. Moore, P. G. S., to whose taste the ornamentation of 
the building is much indebted. The hall is lighted by two massive chande- 
liers, and the furniture is of black walnut with chairs in green plush and costly 
‘Wilton carpets. A gorgeous altar, ornamented with sculptured devices of 
the Art, reflects the sacredness of the place; for Masonry is a religious insti- 
tution. Three cunningly carved chairs on a dais, the middle one of which, 
ornamented with two columnar supporters, is for the grand master — three 
canopies with masonic designs hanging over them, above which the rising sun 
is delineated on the ceiling; Ionic, Doric and Corinthian pillars of a perfect 
order before the stations of the three first officers in the east, west, and south; 
the picture of the meridian sun, and the setting sun above the seats of the 
grand wardens; the marble statues of Faith, Hope, Charity and Wisdom, 

laced on pedestals in niches at the four corners of the room, a gift of Gen. 
illiam Sutton, past S. G. W.; the four columns in the west serving as 
an ornament to the hall and a screen before the organ; a representation of 
Tacita, Goddess of Silence, an emblem worthy of a conspicuous place in the 
halls of congress; four portraits in panels above the niches, viz.: of Wash- 
ington, Warren, Lafayette and Franklin; four pictured seals, particularly 
that of Lord Viscount Montague, Grand Master of England, from whom, in 
1733, this ‘Grand Lodge derived its charter to Henry Price its first G. M.,— 
all these are among the ornaments, emblems and memorials, thus briefly 
grouped together in this outline of Corinthian Hall, where more than two 
hundred lodges are represented in the sessions as a masonic legislature. 

The Egyptian Hall, which with the Gornic above it is of similar 
dimensions with the Corinthian, is in the third story. It is a picturesque 
piece of architecture, and allures the eye by its novelty and elaborate finish, 
with massy columns surmounted by bell-shaped capitals on which are sculp- 
tured the palm-leaf, the lotos, and faces of Isis. The ceiling is blue, spark- 
ling with golden stars ; from the centre of which hangs a large chandelier 
of forty lights. Sculptures of various objects, and emblems in the Egyptian 
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style predominate ; and two pillars in the east adorn the sides of the throne 
of the high priest, on which are inscribed some hieroglyphics, which, since 
the wonderful discovery of a key by Champollion, are found to be the letters 
used by the ancient priesthood of Egypt. A translation of this inscription 
accompanies them. The words are written in perpendicular lines,—such 
was the ancient Egyptian, and is the Chinese mode of writing. The 
inscription on these pillars is a copy from one on the obelisk of Luxor now 
standing in the Place de la Concord in Paris. The furniture and fittings 
of this hall are in character with the rest. 

A bird’s eye glance must suffice to look at the halls of the three comman- 
deries—the Boston, De Molay and St. Bernard in the fourth story; the two 
last of which are ornate with chivalric emblems and rich furniture. But 
the Gornic HALt, with its arched ceiling, foliated bosses, deep mouldings 
and columns; its panels portraying the escutcheons of knighthood; its pic- 
torial banners representing knights on horse-back or the cross of Palestine; 
and the gallant form of the last commander of the Knights Templars, Jaques 
de Molay, on a conspicuous panel, must awaken sublime emotions in the 
bosom of the beholder, who is familiar with the history of the crusades, 
which, Hume says, “ shook all Europe to its foundations.” 

The Banquet Hatt only remains to be noticed. It occupies the fifth 
story, is well arranged and furnished for the accommodations of those 
crowded festal gatherings consecrated to the two holy St. Johns. 

Had space allowed, it would have been gratifying to have recurred to 
those, who gave their time, talents or credit to this great work; but their 
names are written not only on the records, but on the hearts of the brethren. 
Already we see, in Corinthian Hall, the marble busts of Charles W. Moore 
and William Sutton; and on the walls are hung the portraits of past Grand 
Masters, Winslow Lewis, John T. Heard, William Parkman and Charles 
C. Dame ; also of past D. G. M. Marshall P. Wilder. 


THE FIGHT AT DIAMOND ISLAND. 
Communicated by the Rev. B. F. DeCosta, of New-York. 


STANDING upon one of the heights near the head or southern end of Lake 
George, the tourist looks down on the placid waters, and sees at his feet a 
little island covered with verdure, and glowing like an emerald in the summer 
sheen. This is Diamond Island,’ one of the best known of the many exquisite 
isles that gem the little inland sea. 

From time immemorial it has borne its present name, derived from the 
exquisite crystals with which the underlying rock abounds. Here is the 
scene of the fight which took place on this lake, Sept. 24,1777, an occurrence 
that appears to have been purposely overlooked by the Americans at the 
time, and which has since failed to find a chronicler.” 


1 Silliman, who was here in 1819, says: “The crystals are hardly surpassed by any in the 
world for transparency and perfection of form. They are, as usual, the six-sided prism, and 
are frequently terminated at both ends by six-sided pyramids. These last, of course, must 
be found loose, or, at least, not adhering to any rock; those which are broken off have 
necessarily only one pyramid.”—Silliman’s Travels, p. 153. 

* This affair was alluded to by the English, though the Americans said nothing. Among 
recent writers, I have found no notice beyond that by Lossing in his Field Book, vol. i. p. 
114. When the present writer composed his work on Lake George he had not found the 
Official account by Col. Brown. 
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But before proceeding to give the narrative of this event it may be well 
to speak of several other points, and to make a brief statement of the military 
situation at that time. 

First comes the question of the discovery of Lake George by the 
Europeans. According to the best knowledge that we possess, its waters 
were first seen by a white man in \the year 1646." It is true Champlain 
tells us that he saw the falls at the outlet of the lake in 1609, yet there is 
nothing whatever to indicate that he visited the lake itself, though the 
Indians had informed him of its existence. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
conclude that Lake George was seen for the first time by a European, May 
29, 1646,? when it received its name, “Lake Saint Sacrament,” from the 
Rev. Isaac Jogues, S.J., who, in company with Jean Bourdon, the celebrated 
engineer, was on his way south to effect a treaty with the Mohawks. 
Arriving at the outlet of the lake on the evening of Corpus Christi, they 
gave it the above name in honor of this festival, which falls on the Thursday 
following Trinity Sunday, and commemorates the alleged Real Presence of 
Christ in the Great Sacrament. 

From this time until 1755 the lake was rarely visited by Europeans. At 
this period the French commenced the fortitications of Ticonderoga, while 
the English met the advance by the construction of Fort William Henry at 
the opposite end of the lake. 

We pass over the struggles that took place on these waters during the 
French wars, and come to the period of the revolution, when a feeble 
English garrison held possession of Ticonderoga, while Capt. Nordberg lived 


1 See Relations des Jesuites, 1646, p. 15. 

* Mr. Parkman, in his work on The Jesuits in America (p. 219), has indeed stated that 
Father Jogues ascended Lake George in 1642, when, in company with Pére Goupil, he was 
carried away a prisoner by the Indians. 

The opinion of Mr. Parkman is based on a manuscript account of that peep Cee down 
from Father Jogues’s own lips by Father Buteux. The account, after describing the 
journey southward and over Lake Champlain, which —— eight days, says that they 
“arrived at the place where one leaves the canoes” (oi l’on quitte les canots ), and then 
“marched southward three days by land,” until they reached the Mohawk villages. But 
there is nothing whatever in the description, by which we can recognize a passage over 
Lake George, nothing about the portage, the falls, nor the outlet. Everything turns chiefl 
on the fact that they arrived at the p where one leaves the canoes. This place, it is 
assumed, was the head of Lake George, from whence there was a trail southward. Now in 
regard to the existence of such a trail at that period, there can be no doubt; yet unques- 
tionably it was not the only trail followed by the Indians. The old French map shows two 
trails to the Mohawk villages, one from the head of Lake George, and the other from the 
South-west Bay. 

It is true that Champlain, in 1609, intended to go to the Mohawk country, by Lake 
George, yet at the period of Jogues’s captivity we have no account of any one taking that 
route. Father Jogues himself clearly did not cross the lake in 1646. It is distinctly said 
that they arrived at the end of the lake (bout de lac) on the eve of the Festival of St. 
Sacrement, when they named the lake, and the next day went south on foot, carrying their 
packs on their backs. This is the view given by every one who has treated the subject in 
print, including Mr. Parkman himself. 

To this it has been answered that bout de lac alway means the head of the lake, and that 
the terms are so used in the Relations; yet if we return to the Relation of 1668 (vol. iii. 
p- 5), detailing the journey of Fathers Fremin, Pieron and Bruyas, we find that this is not 
the case. The writer there says that while he and others delayed on an island in Lake 
Champlain, the boatmen went forward, “landing at the end of the Lake (bout de lac) du 
St. Sacrement, and preparing for the portage.” At this place, the north end of the lake, 
there is a heavy portage, in order to get around the Falls of Ticonderoga. In the next 
sentence he again calls this end of the lake, which is the north end or outlet, bout de lac. 
But we have also to remind the reader, that the place where Father Jogues /eft his canoe, in 
1646, was at the north end of the lake (the foot), which he, like the others, calls bout de lac. 
The language is so translated by Parkman and others who have mentioned the circumstance. 
Bout de lac, in the Jesuit Relations, therefore does not mean the head of the lake. We see, 
then, that we have not sufficient reason for supposing that “the place where one leaves the 
canoes” meant the head, or south end of Lake George, and consequently that the alleged * 
passage over the lake by Jogues, in 1642, is indefensible. 
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in a little cottage at the head of the lake, being the nominal command of 
tenantless Fort George. With the commencement of the struggle for liberty, 
Lake George resumed its former importance as a part of the main highway 
to the Canadas, and by this route our troops went northward, until the tide 
turned, and our own soil, in the summer of 1777, became the scene of fresh 
invasion. Then Burgoyne’s troops poured in like a flood, and for a time 
swept all before them. It was at this period that the fight at Diamond 
Island took place. 

Burgoyne had pushed with his troops, by the Whitehall route, far to the 
southward of Lake George, being determined to strike at Albany, having 
left but a small force at Ticonderoga, a handful of men at Fort George, and 
a garrison at Diamond Island to guard the stores accumulated there. Seeing 
the opportunity thus broadly presented, Gen. Lincoln, acting under the 
direction of Gates, resolved to make an effort to destroy Burgoyne’s line of 
communication, and, if possible, capture his supplies. To this end, he 
despatched Col. John Brown with a force to attack Ticonderoga, an enter- 
prise which, though attended with partial success, failed in the end. To this 
failure he subsequently added another, which resulted from the fight at 
Diamond Island. 

But since the printed accounts of the attack upon Ticonderoga are almost 
as meagre as those of the struggle at the island, we will here give the official 
report, which is likewise to be found among the Gates Papers, now in the 
possession of the Historical Society of New-York, prefacing the report, 
however, with the English statement of Burgoyne. 

In the course of a vindication of his military policy, Gen. Burgoyne writes 
as follows: 

‘During the events stated above, an attempt was made against Ticonderoga by an 
army assembled under Major-General Lincoln, who found means to march with a 
considerable corps from Huberton undiscovered, while another column of his force 

the mountains Skenesborough and Lake George, and on the morning of the 
18th of September a sudden and general attack was made upon the carrying place at 
Lake-George, Sugar-Hill, Ticonderoga, and Mount-Independence. The sea officers 
commanding the armed sloop stationed to defend the carrying place, as also some of 
the officers commanding at the post of Sugar-Hill and at the Portage, were surprised, 
and a considerable part of four companies of the 53d regiment were made prisoners; 
a block-house, commanded by Lieutenant Lord of the bad, was the only post on that 
side that had time to make use of their arms, and they made a brave defence till 
cannon taken from the surprised vessel was brought against them. 

‘* After stating and lamenting so fatal a want of vigilance, I have to inform your 
Lordship of the satisfactory events which followed. 

‘The enemy having twice summoned Brigadier General Powell, and received such 
answer as became a gallant officer entrusted with so important a post, and having 
tried during the course of four days several attacks, and being repulsed in all, 
retreated without having done any considerable damage. 

‘‘ Brigadier General Powell, from whose report to me I extract this relation, gives 
great commendations to the regiment of Prince Frederick, and the other troops 
stationed at Mount-Independence. The Brigadier also mentions with great applause 
the behaviour of Captain Taylor of the 21st regiment, who was accidentally there on 
his route to the army from the hospital, and Lieutenant Beecroft of the 24th regi- 
ment, who with the artificers in arms defended an important battery." 


Such is Burgoyne’s account of the attack upon Ticonderoga; next to 
which comes that of Col. Brown, who for the second time in the course of 
his military experience has an opportunity of exhibiting his unquestioned 
yalor. His report to Gen. Lincoln runs as follows: 


1 State of the Expedition from Canada. By Burgoyne. p.xciv. Ed. 1780. 
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‘* North end of lake George landing. 
‘thursday Sep 10‘ 177 


r, 

‘With great fatigue after marching all last night I arrived at this place at the 
break of day, and after the best disposition of the men, I could make, immediately 
began the attack, and in a few minutes, carried the place. I then without any loss 
of time detatched a considerable part of my men to the mills, where a greater number 
of the enemy were posted, who also were soon made prisoners, a small number of 
whom having taken possession of a block house in that Vicinity were with more 
difficulty bro’t to submission; but at the sight of a Cannon they surrendered. during 
this season of success, Mount Defiance also fell into our hands. I have taken pos- 
session of the old french lines at Ticonderoga, and have sent a flag demanding the 
surrender of Ty: and mount independence in strong and peremptory terms. I have 
had as yet no information of the event of Col*. Johnsons attack on the mount. My 
loss of men in these several actions are not more than 3 or 4 killed and 5 wounded. 
the enemy’s loss; is less. I find myself in poesession of 293 prisoners. Vizt 2 captains, 
9 subs. 2 Commissaries. non Commissioned officers and privates 143. British 119 
Canadians, 18 artificers and retook more than 100 of our men. total 293, exclusive 
of the prisoners retaken.—The watercraft I have taken, is 150 batteaus below the 
falls on lake Champlain 50 above the falls including 17 gun boats and one armed sloop. 
arms equal to the number of prisoners. Some ammunition and many other things 
which I cannot now ascertain. I must not forget to mention a few Cannon which may 
be of great service to us. Tho: my success has hitherto answered my most sanguine 
expectations, I cannot promise myself great things, the events of war being so dubious 
in their nature, but shall do my best to distress the enemy all in my power, havin 
regard to my retreat—There is but a small quantity of provisions at this place whiok 
I think will necessitate my retreat in case we do not carry T'y and independence—l 
hope you will use your utmost endeavor to give me assistance should I need in 
crossing the lake &e—The enemy but a very small force at fort George. ‘Their boats 
are on an island about 14 miles hen this guarded by six companies, having artillery 
—I have much fear with respect to the prisoners, being obliged to send them under 
a small guard—I am well informed that considerable reinforcements is hourly 
expected at the lake under command of Sir John Johnson—This minute received Gen'. 
Powals answer to my demand in these words, ‘The garrison intrusted to my charge 
I shall defend to the last.’ Indeed I have little hopes of putting him to the necessity 
of giving it up unless by the force under Colonel Johnson. 

“Tam & 
‘* Gen! Lincoln.’’! ‘* Joun Brown. 


«Si 


We now turn to the fight at Diamond Island, giving first the English 
version, simply remarking as a preliminary, that in the postscript of a letter 
address, by Jonas Fay to Gen. Gates, dated Bennington, Sept. 22, 1771, 
is the following: 


‘* By a person just arrived from Fort George—only 30 men are at that place and 
2 Gun Boats anchor’d at a distance from land and that the enemy have not more 
than 3 weeks provision.” * 


Writing from Albany after his surrender, Gen. Burgoyne says, under the 
date of Oct. 27, that 


**On the 24th instant, the enemy, enabled by the capture of the gunboats and 
bateaux which they had made after the surprise of the sloop, to embark upon Lake 
George, attacked Diamond Island in two divisions. 

‘*Captain Aubrey and two companies of the 47th nytnen, had been posted at 
that island from the time the army passed the Hudson’s River, as a better situation 
for the ee | of the stores at the south end of Lake George than Fort George, 
which is on the continent, and not tenable against artillery and numbers. e 
enemy were repulsed by Captain Aubrey with great loss, and pursued by the gun- 
boats under his command to the east shore, where two of their principal vessels were 
retaken, together with all the cannon. ‘They had just time to set fire to the other 
bateaux and retreated over the mountains.”’ * 

1 Gates Papers, p. 194. * Ibid. p. 208. 
3 State of the Expedition from Canada, p. 53. 
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This statement was based upon the report made by Lieut. Irwine, the 
commander at Lake George, whose communication appears to have fallen 
into the hands of Gates, at the surrender of Burgoyne. 

Lieut. Geo. Irwine, of the 47th, reports thus to Lieut. Francis Clark, 
aid-de-camp to Gen. Burgoyne: 


P ‘Fort George 24 Sept’. 1777. 
6c ir 

“I think it necessary to acquaint you for the information of General Burgoyne, 
that the enemy, to the amount of two or three hundred men came from Skenesborogh 
to the carrying place near Tyconderoga and there took seventeen or eighteen Batteaus 
with Gunboats—Their design was first to attack the fort but considering they could 
not well accomplish it without cannon they desisted from that scheme, they were 
then resolved to attack Diamond Island (which Island Capt. Aubrey commands) and 
if they succeeded, to take this place, they began to attack the Island with cannon 
about 9 o’clock yesterday morning, I have the satisfaction to inform you that after a 
cannonading for near an hour and a half on both sides the enemy took to their retreat. 
Then was Gun boats sent in pursuit of them which occasioned the enemy to burn 
their Gun boats and Batteaus and made their escape towards Skenesborough in great 
confusion—we took one Gun boat from them with a twelve pounder in her anda 
good quantity of ammunition—we have heard there was a few kill’d and many 
wounded of them. There was not a man killed or hurt during the whole action of 
his Majesty’s Troops. I have the honor to be Sir your most obedient and most 
humb'e Sert 

‘* Geo® Irwine Com at Fort George 
ee Lt 47% 991 


We now turn to the hitherto unpublished report of Col. Brown, who 
reports as follows, not without chagrin: 


‘* Skeensboro Friday 11 o’clock, a m. Sept 26" 1777 
“Dear Sir 


‘*T this minute arrived at this place by the way of Fort Ann, was induced to take 
this rout on act of my Ignorance of the situation of every part of the continental 
Army—— 

‘¢ On the 22 inst at 4 o’clk P.M. I set sail from the north end Lake George with 20 
sail of Boats three of which were armed, Viz one small sloop mounting 3 guns. and 2 
British Gun Boats having on Board the whole about 420 Men officers included with 
a Determined resolution to attack Diamond Island which lies within 5 miles Fort 
George at the break of Day the next Morning, but a very heavy storm coming on 
prevented—I arrived Sabbath Day point abt midnight where [ tarried all night, 
during which time I [sic] small Boat in the fleet taken the Day before coming from 
Fort George, conducted by one Ferry lately a sutler in our army, I put Ferry on his 
Parole, but in the night he found Means to escape with his Boat, and informed the 
Enemy of our approach, on the 23d I advanced as far as 12 Mile Island, the Wind 
continuing too high for an attack I suspended it untill the Morning of the 24" at 9 
oclock at which Time I advanced with the 3 armed Boats in front and the other 
Boats, I ordered to wing to the Right and left of Island to attempt a landing if prac- 
ticable, and to support the Gun Boats in case they should need assistance, I was 
induced to make this experiment to find the strength of the Island as also to carry it 
if practicable—the enemy Fare me the first fire which I returned in good earnest, 
and advanced as nigh as I thought prudent, [ soon found that the enemy had been 
advertised of our approach and well pre red for our reception having a great num- 
ber of cannon well mounted with good Breast Works, I however approached within 
a small Distance giving the Enemy as hot a fire as in my Power, untill the sloop was 
hulled between wind and Water and obliged to toe her off and one of the boats so 
damaged as [ was obliged to quit her in the action. I had two men killed two Mor- 
tally wounded and several others wounded in such Manner as I was obliged to leave 
them under the Care of the Inhabitants, who I had taken Prisoners giving them a 
sufficient reward for their services. 

1 Run my Boats up a Bay a considerable distance and burnt them with all the 
Baggage that was not portable—The Enemy have on Diamond Island as near as’ 


1 Gates Papers, p. 218. 
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could be collected are about three hundred, and about 40 at Fort George with orders 
if they are attacked to retreat to the Island—Gen! Borgoine has about 4 Weeks 
Provision with his army and no more, he is determined to cut his Road through to 
Albany at all events, for this I have the last authority, still I think him under a 
small mistake—Most of the Horses and Cattle taken at Ty and thereabouts were left 
in the Woods. Gen' Warner has put out a poy in quest of them. 
“*T am Dear S' wishing you and the 
‘* Main Army - —_ 
. uccess your most o' 
Sen NT ama Ser 
** Jno Brown 
** Gen! Lincoln 

**NB You may Depend on it that after the British Army were supply with six 
Weeks provision which was two weeks from the Communication between Lake 
George and Fort Edward was ordered by Gen! Burgoine to be stor’d and no passes 

iven—— 
. ‘The attack on the Island continued with interruption 2 Hours.’’* 

Thus ended the fight of Diamond Island; a fight which, if attended with 
better success, might have perhaps hastened the surrender of Burgoyne, 
and resulted in other advantages to the American arms. As it was, how- 
ever, the Britsh line of communication on Lake George was not broken, 
while the American leaders took good care to prevent this failure from 
reaching the public ear through the press. Thus Col. Brown’s reports to 
Gen. Lincoln remained unpublished. They have now been brought out to 
be put on permanent record, as interesting material for American history. 

To-day the summer tourist who rows out to this lovely isle, which com- 
mands delightful views of the lake far and wide, will see no evidences of the 
struggle, but will find the very atmosphere bathed in perfect peace. Of 
relics of the old wars, which for more than a hundred years caused the air 
to jar, and echoing hills to complain,—there are none. The ramparts that 
once bristled with cannon have been smoothed away, and the cellar of an 
ancient house is all the visitor will find among the birches to tell of the 
olden occupancy of man. 


Scripture Names 1n Baptism.—The following, from the 1599 London Edition of 
a Geneva Bible, shows the origin of the custom of using Scripture names in bap- 
ism. J. W. 7. 


‘* Whereas the wickednesse of time, and the blindnesse of the former age had 
beene such that all things together have beene abused and corrupted, so that the very 
right names of divers of the tee men named in the Scriptures, have beene forgotten, 
and now seeme strange unto us, and the names of infants, that should ever have 
some godly advertisements in them and should be memorials and markes of the 
children of God received into His household, have beene hereby also changed, and 
made the signes and badges of idolatry and heathenish impietie, we have now set 
forth this Table of the Names that be most used in the Old Testament, with their 
interpretations, as the Hebrew importeth, partly to’call backe the godly from that 
abuse when they shall know the true names of the Godly Fathers and what they sig- 
nifie, that their children now named after them, may have testimonies by their very 
names, that they within that faithfull familie in all their doings had ever God 
before their eyes, and that they are bound by these their names to serve God from 
jo pene cn have occasion to praise Him for His works wrought in them and 

eir fathers. 


1 Gates Papers, p. 220. 
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Record-Book of the First Church in Charlestown. 


— Page 232 (concluded from page 54 in REGISTER). — 
15. |[Sufanna] y® daughter of mt Blaney & of Sarah _ 
[wife : 

[Katharine] y® daughter of m' Jonathan Wade, and 
of Deborah his wife. 

29. [John] y? fon of mt James Ruffell & of Mabel his 


wife. 
& [John] ye fon of mr Jn° Jones & of Rebekah his wife. 
& ||Hannah] ye daughter of Jn° Call & of Hannah his 


| [ wife. 
6. |[Jofhua] y® fon of bro: John Kent, & of Hannah 


his wife. 
& |[Deborah] y® daughter of mt Giles Fifiel 
20. || Nathaneel] ye fon of mt Nath: Wade, & of Merc 


22. 





his wife (i.e. ye daughter of y® Worfhipfull 
Simon Bradftreet) of ye ch in Andover: 
3: [Elifabeth] y® daughter of Nathaneel Cutler — 
31. |[J — y® fon of mt Zechary Long & Sarah his wife 
14, [Rebekah] ye daughter of m™ Hannah Trerice. 
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Blaney. 
Wade. 
Ruffell. 


Jones. 


Call 
Kent. 
Fifield. 
Wade. 
Cutler. 
Long. 


Trerice. 
Moufal : 





28. | mercy] y® daughter of Thomas Moufal & mary his 


[wife : 


Day. The Baptized. 
19. |[John] y® fon of Nathaneel Rand & of Mary his wife. 
26. |[John} | & [Henry] | & [Richard] | & [Nicholas] 
y® children of Henry Salter, & Hannah his wife. 
2. |[Mary] y® daughter of Daniel Edmunds & of Mary 
[his wife. 
& |[Elifabeth] y® daughter of Zechariah Johnfon. ~~ 
- Anne] y® child of mt Hunting. of ye ch of Dedham. 
1 

[wife. 


Richard] y¢ fon of Richard Taylor & of Anne his 
& |[Sarai] ye daughter of John Lowden, & Sarah his 


— Page 233. — 


[wife. 

23. | [John] ! fon of John Knight, & of his wife. 
14. |[Hannah] y® daughter of Luke perkins & Hannah 
[his wife. 

28. |[Hannah] ye daughter of Nathaneel Frothingham 
[and Mary his wife. 

18. |[Abigail] y® daughter of John Fowl & Anna Lo 
wile. 

1, |[Elifabeth] y® daughter of Edw’ Wilfon & Mary 

[his wife. 

22 |[Elenor] y® daughter of mr Tho: Jenner & of 
[Rebekah his wife. 


& |[Thomas] --| & [Eliphelet | & [Dorothe] 

y® children of Thomas Hitt & of Dorothie 4 
wile. 

& |[Elifabeth] y° daughter of Sam! Frothingham, & of 

— [Ruth his wife. 


8. |[Elenor] y® daughter of mt W Wellsted & ay 
s wife. 
26. |[Elifabeth] y® daughter of mr phil: Knell & Ruth 








[his wife. 
1 Salter, entry in four lines MS. 
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Rand. 


Salter. 
Edmunds.°. 


Johnfon : 
Hunting.— 
Taylor. 
Lowden. 


Knight. 
Perkins. 


Frothing- 
Fowl. 
Wilfon. 


Jenner. 


Hitt. 
Frothing- 
[ham.. 


Wellsted.. 
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28. 
& 
26. 











— ht et 


a 


oll || 








C 
. |[Jofeph] y® fon of m* Henry Philips & Mary his 


. |[Abigail] ye wife of mr Daniel Davifon 
.|[prudence] y® daughter of mt Tho: 


— Page 233 (concluded). — 
[Elifabeth] ye daughter of mt neh: Willoughby & 
[Abigail his wife 
[Abigail] y® daughter of mt James Elfon & Sarai 
is wife. 
[Anna] y® daughter of m* Joseph Lynd, & of Sarai 
[his wife. 


The Baptized. — Page 234. — 


y- 
. |[Elifabeth] ye daughter of mr Timothy Symmes, & 


{of Elifabeth his wife. 


[April, 


Willoughby 
Elfon.°. 
Lynd. 


Symmes. 


[Abigail] ye daughter of bro: Thomas Lord, & of|Lord. 


[Alice his wife. 


[Abigail] y® daughter of William Hurrey & of|Hurrey. 


{Hannah his wife : 


. |[William] y® fon of Thomas Rand & of Sarai his 
[wife. 
. |[Thomas] y® fon of m*™ Jn° Jones & of Rebekah his 


[wife. 


[E‘ifabeth his wife. 


. |[Jonathan] y¢ fon of John Fofket, & of Elifabeth 


[his wife. 


. |[Mary] y¢ daughter of Matthew Griffin, & Hannah 


his wife. 


. |(Thomas] y¢ fon of Thomas Moufal & of Mary his 
wile: 
. |[Joseph] y® fon of Henry Balcom & of Blifabeth 


his wife. 


. |[Jofeph] y® fon of Jofiah Wood, & of Lydia his wife : 
. |[Solomon] y¢ fon of Solomon Phips & Mary his wife. 
. |[Jofeph] ye fon of Jofeph Kettle, & of Hannah his 


wife. 


[wife of Bofton c}, 


[John] y® fon of peter Frothingham & of Mary his 
[wife. 


. |[mercie] ye daughter of John Roy, & of Elifabeth 


his wife. 


.|[Mary] y® daughter of mr John Phillips & of 


[Katharine his wife. 


Ruffell & 


prudence his wife. 


. |[Abigail] y® daughter of John f owl & of Anna his 


[wife : 
[John] 
[Samuel 
{ Hannah 
| Margaret] 


y® children of Alexander Steward 
& of Hannah his deceafed wife. 


. |[John] ye fon of bro: John Dowfe & of Relief his 


. [wife. 
[William] y® fon William Brown, & of Mary his 
[wife. 


[Aaron] y® fon of Aaron Way & of Mary his wife. 


Rand. 


Jones. 


. |[Elifabeth] ye daughter of mt Jn° Chickring & of|Chickring. 


Fofket: 
Griffin. 
Moufal. 
Balcom. 
Wood. 
phips. 
Kettle. 
Philips. — 


Frothing- 
[ham. 


Roy. 
Phillips. 


Davifon : 
Rufsell. 


Fowl. 


Steward. 


Dowfe. 


Brown. 





Way. 
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The Bapitzed. — Page 235 — 


. |[(Jfaac] y® fon of couf. mt John Long, & of Mary 
. | [Edward] 


[his wife. 


John} y@ children of John Larkin ~ & of 
Robert] Johanna his wife 


— ye fon of mr philip Knill, & of Ruth his wife. 
Sarah] y® daughter of m‘ Jn®° Blaney & of Sarah 

[his wife : 
Benjamin] y¢ fon of Samuel & Mary pierce. — 


Elias] y® children of Elias Maverick ; ie: 


a & of Margaret his wife. 


Samuel] ye fon of Thomas Hitt, & of Dorothe his 
[wife. 


: See y® fon of John Knight — — — — 


Timothy] y® fon of Nathaneel Cutler, & of Elisab : 
his wife. 


. | [Benjamin] ye fon of ye R'mr Samuel el Billerecai.-. 


Whyting & of Dorcas his wife — 
Job] y¢ fon of William Brown, & of Mary his wife: 
Jacob] y® fon of peter Fowl & Mary his wife. — 
[Elifabeth] ye daughter of Timothy Cutler, & Elifa- 
[beth his wife. 


: occ eh} y® fon of John Walker & of Anna his wife. 


[Joseph] y¢ fon of John Kent & of Hannah his wife. 


. [Thomas] y¢ fon of John Marfhall & of Mary his 


[wife, of Billerecai ch 


- |[Jephts] ye fon of Zechariah Johnfon & of Elifabeth 


[his wife. 


: [Thomas] y® fon of Nathaneel Frothingham & o 


[Mary his wife. 


, eaten? y® fon of mr Giles Fifield. — — 


Samuel] y¢ fon of Samuel Frothingham & Ruth his 


[wife : 


. |[[Zechariah] y¢ fon of Zechariah Ferris & of 


[his wife. 


. |[Abigail] y® daughter of mt Daniel Davifon & 
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Long. 


Larkin. 


Knill 
Blaney. 


pierce, 
Maverick. 
Hitt. 


Knight. 
Cutler. 


Whyting. 


Brown. 
Fowl. 
Cutler, 


Walker. 
Kent. 
Marfhall: 


Johnfon, 


Frothing- 
[ham. 
Fifield. 
Frothing- 

_ (ham. 


Davifon. 





[Abigail his wife. 


The Baptized. — Page 236 — 


20. |[Samuel] ye fon of Nathaneel Rand — — — 
3 roreen y® fon of John Lowden & of Sarah his wife. 


[Efther] y¢ daughter of bro: John Call & Hannah 


[his wife. 


: [ohana y® wife of Zechariah Johnfon. — — 


Johanna] y® daughter of Jno Larkin & of Johanna 


William] § of Hannah his wife. J 
echariab] y® fon of Edward Wier & of Elifabeth 


[his w. 
: jit ; the children of Samuel Bickner, & 
[ 


Rand. 
Lowden. 


Call.:. 


Johnfon. 
Larkin. 


Bickner. 
Wire. 














[his wife. 
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— Page 236 (concluded). — 
Nathaneel :] 2 y® children of Jn° Goodwin & of 
Martha :] artha his wife — — — —/Goodwin. 
Katharine] y® daughter of couf. mt Zech: Symes|Symmes. 
[& Sufanna his wife. 
[Alice] y® daughter of Richard Taylor & of Anne/Taylor 
[his wife : 


. |[Simon] 
Sufanna] ( Mercy his wife (worf!! 
Simo Bradstreets dtr 
[Mary] y® daughter of Luke perkins & of Hannah|Perkins. 
his wife. 
[Relief] y® daughter of John Dowfe, & ~ a Dowfe. 
is wife. 
:|[Edward] y® fon of mt Will: Marfhall, ant —_ y|Marfhall. 
1s wile. 
[Anna] y® daughter of Jn° Walker & of Anna = Walker. 
wile. 
. |[Nathan] y® fon of mt Nathan Heman, & of Elifabeth|Heman___ 
, [his wife. 
poe y® children of Jacob Cole 
Harnah) § & of Sarai his wife.-. 


Ma © children of Chriftopher Goodwin F 
Hanoh ; 7 N& of Mercy his wife. ,.---. § |G00dwin. 
Thomas] ye fon of Jn®° Wilder: of Lancafter: |Wilder. 
yet not in full communion there. but only renewing 
[covenant. 
. |[Nathaneel] y® fon of bro: Jofeph Frost & of HannahjFroft, 
[his wife. 


twins: y® children of m™ 
Nathaneel Wade & of of Antever|Wele. 


— — (Cole. 


The Baptized. — Page 237 — 
. |[Samuel] y* fon of Samuel Dowfe & of Hannah his|Dowfe. 


[wife. 
[Edward] y¢ fon of Mofes Newton & of = 
his wife. of ye ch of xt in Marlburrough. Newton. 


we ye children of Samuel Lord. , ~~~ Lord. 


Elifabeth] & of Elifabeth his wife. 


M € daughter of Abel Benjamin, & of os iis 
arly Amethia his wife. , - _ —|Benjamin. 
[Rachel] ye daughter of Richard Afting, & : 
, of Abigail his wife. — — ¢ — |Afting. 

. |[Ruth] y¢ daughter of Josiah Wood, & of Lydia his| Wood. 


[wife 
. |[[Abigail] ye daughter of Ifaac Fowl & of Beriah|Fow). 
[his wife. 
. |[Maud] y® daughter of m™ James Rufsell, & of|Rufsell. 
[Mabel his wife. 
Samuel] y® fon of Edward Willfon, & Mary his wife.| Willfon. 
Joanna] y® daughtr of mt Jofeph Lynd, & of Sarai Lynd. 

his wife. 

. |[Katharine] y® daughter of mt Tho: Tuck, & of 2 |Tuck. 
Elifabeth his wife: — 








. |[Sarai] y® daughter of mr Timothy Symmes, & of Symmes. 
Elifabeth his wife. — — 
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— Page 237 (concluded). — 

Sh: ‘ . |[Ebenezer] y® fon of mt Samuel Hunting & of . 
Hannah his wife of y® c® of xt in Dedham: Hunting. 

Sh: ° . |[Ifaac] ye fon of Ifaac Fowl, & of Beria his wife. |Fowl. 

Sh: Abigail] y® daughter of Elias Maverick & of|Maverick. 
Margaret his wife. 
Sh: , . |[Deborah] y¢ daughter of Thomas Rand & of Sarai/Rand. 
[his wife. 

Sh: A . |[Jonathan] yé fon of mt Zechary Long & of Mary , 
his wife a member of y¢ c® in Newbury. Long: — 
Sh: 6 . |[Alice] y® daughter of Thomas Moufal & of Mary|Moufal. 
[his wife, 
Sh: . . [Sarai] y¢ daughter of Zechary Ferris, & of [ his|Ferris, 
wife. 
Sh: . |[Thomas] y® fon of Solomon Phips & of Mary his/Phips. 
[ wife. 
Sh: E . |[Eleazer] y® fon of Ifaac Johnfon & of Mary his 
[wife.|Johnfon. 
[Mary] y® daughter of Ifaac Johnfon & of Mary his 


[wife. 





The Baptized: — Page 238 — 


. |[John] y® fon of Abel Benjamin & of a his|Benjamin. 

wife. 
.|(John] y® fon of m* William Wellfteed, & of/Wellfteed. 
[Mehetabell his wife. 
: felts y® fon of Jacob Cole, & of Sarai his wife.|Cole. 


Elifabeth] y® daughter of mt Nathan Heman & of/Heman: 
[Elifabeth his wife. 











. |[Elifabeth] y® daughter of J — Kettle & of|Kettle. 

[Hannah his wife. 

. |[Samuel] y¢ fon of Samuel Bickner & of wei his|Bickner. 

wife, 

. |[Samuel] | & [John] | & [Stephen] | & [Thomas] /Fofdick.* 

| & LFonatban} the fons of John Fofdick 

[Mary Branfon] ye daughter in law of Jn® Fofdick.|Branfon. 

Anna] y¢ daughter of John Fofdick : Fofdick. 
Hannah] y¢ wife of o* brother James Miller: Miller. 

Mary George] ye daughter of Goodwife Harbour :|George : 
Nathaneel] y® fon of Nathaneel Davis & a! Mary |Davis. 

is wife 

. |[(Joanna] y® daughter of m* Daniel Davifon & of |Davifon. 

[Abigail his wife. 

Ifaac] y® fon of Ifaac Johnfon & of Mary his wife.|Johnfon. 
Anna] y® daughter of mt Jn° Blaney at — Blaney. 

is wife. 

[Mary] y® daughter of Aaron Way & of Mar = Way. 

wife 

Sh: . . [Katharine] ye daughter of couf. mt John Long &|Long.-. 

[of Mary his wife. 

[Rebekah] y® daughter of G Allen: of y® c® ofjAllen: 

Lancafter : 

Sh: . [Sufanna] y® daughter of m* Jonathan Wade, & of|Wade. 

[Deborah his wife.| 


1 In the MS, five lines, 
* 


Sh: 














Vout. XXVI. 
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yeer & 

moneth 

1677 
4. 











— 
Oo 


i? 


Se a IS o@ pereee ® 


& & B sat ctr &e& bo 


rr 


ay oor 


. |M™* Sufanna Tompfon, y® wife of mt Benjamin 


> EP & & Be ke kp kp 


. [John George] (a young man y® fon of Goodwife 


. |[Elifabeth] y¢ daughter of Edw! Willfon & of Mary 


. [David] y® fon of m* Katharine Anderfon. 


[wife. 
- [John] y® fon of mt Jn° Jones, & of Rebekah his 


The Baptized: — Page 239 — 


[Abigail] [Tompfon. 
igal : 


[Sufanna a] 
t 


ary] 
fElifabeth] y® daughter of Will™ Vine, & of 
[Elifabeth his wife. 
Berni) y® children of Edward Counts 
'Elifabeth] & of Sarai his wife— — 
[Mary y® daughter of G: Joseph Stowers. 
‘John] ye fon of mt Jn° Goofe & of Sarai his wife. 
[Joel] y® fon of John Whittamore & of Mary his 


y¢children of m™Benjamin Tomp- 
fon & of Sufanna his wife. 


y® children of John Baxter 
& of Hannah his wife. 


[wife. 
[Mary] y® daughter of mt Jn° Goofe, & of Sarai 
his wife. 
[Hannah] y* daughter of James Miller & of Hannah 
his wife. 


[Harbour) 


fob) | | & 


James} | & [Mary] | & [Robert] | & 
ane] | . 


i= ye wife of James Millar 


Abraham] | & ae) & [Mery] | & [ 
ilar & of Ath his wife.°. 


the children of James 


The Baptized. — Page 240 — 


[his wife. 
Jacob] y® fon of peter Fowl & of Mary his wife. 
Hannah] y¢ daughtt of Jofeph Froft & of Hannah 


is wife. 
[John] e 
’Founel 
[Samuel ; 
Jofeph 
[Thomas] y® fon of Thomas Larkin, & of Elifabeth 


Sarai 

his wife. 
John] y® children of ye widdow Elifabeth 
Katharine] 


the children of William Everton 
& of Sarai his wife: 


Dean. 
Samuel] ye fon of Thomas Carter & of Efther his 
[wife. 


[Eliezer] y® fon of John Fowl, & of Anna his wife : 
fJohn] y® fon of John Goodwin, & of Martha his 


[April, 


Tompfon. 


Baxter. 
Vine. 


Counts. 
Stowers. 
Goofe. 
Whittamore 
Goofe. 
Miller. 
George. 


Millar. 


Millar.* 


Willfon. 


Fowl. 
Froft. 


Everton. 


Larkin. 
Dean. 
Carter. 
Anderfon. 
Fowl. 


Goodwin. 


Jones. 








[wife. 
1 In the MS. eight lines. 
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CORRESPONDENCE RELATIVE TO “THE HISTORY OF 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY,” BETWEEN ITS AUTHOR, GOV. 
THOMAS HUTCHINSON, AND REV. EZRA STILES. 


Communicated by Hon. Witiram A. Saunpers, of Cambridge. 


The fol!owing interesting correspondence is printed from a copy in the hand-writ- 
ing of the Rev. Abiel Holmes, D.D., author of The Annals of America. Our readers 
will appreciate its value. A memoir and portrait of Gov. Hutchinson will be found 
in the Recisrer, vol. i. pp. 297-310. For notices of the Rev. Ezra Stiles, D.D., the 
Rev. Dr. Holmes and most of the other persons mentioned, see Drake’s new Dic- 
tionary of American Biography.—s. w. D. 


[Tuomas Hutcnrnson. | 


Boston 15 Feb. 1764. 
Rev‘. Srr, 

My good friend M*. Chesebrough mentioned to me some time 
ago that you was employing some part of your time in a History of the 
Country; but whether it was a general history of the Colonies or of any 
one in particular, and whether your plan was large and circumstantial, or 
compendious and more general, he did not acquaint me. I have spent some 
time in a work of this nature, which I have now ready for the press, but is 
very much confined to the Massachusetts Bay. The other colonies which 
sprang from it I have touched upon to shew their rise and have there left 
them, except when their affairs were connected with those of Massachusetts. 
I have at first been more minute in the characters and other circumstances 
relative to our first Settlers, but afterwards have confined myself pretty much 
to our political history, having for some years been collecting what materials 
I could for this purpose. I have come down no lower than 1692, the time 
of our settlement under our present charter. I have a chapter upon the 
ecclesiastical constitution of the colony, another upon the system of laws, 
and conclude with an account of the natives and the condition they were in, 
and their customs and manners when the English first arrived. I have en- 
deavoured for as much new matter as I could from manuscripts and such 
authors as are quite forgot to render a work so little interesting as this must 
be from the nature of it, as entertaining as possible. The whole including 
several original letters and other manuscripts will make a volume of near 
500 pages in quarto. How far it will interfere with your design you will 
be able to judge. If I had known that a gevtleman of your talents was 
engaged in a work of this nature, I should not have thought there would 
have been occasion for my employing myself in the same way. My materials 
would have been better improved in your hands than in my own. I intend- 
ed to have published the work here, but as there is some probability of my 
going to England in a few months, I shall suspend the publication until that 
matter is determined. I am, with great esteem, * 

Sir, 
Your most obedient servant 
Tuo. HutcHinson. 
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[Ezra Srizes.] 
Newport May 7, 1764. 
Sir, 

I wish I had as good an excuse for deferring the acknowledgment of 
the honor you did me in your Letter of 15. of February last, as Selden, 
who for a year delayed an answer to the celebrated Vossius with the book 
De Historicis Romanis, that he might remit him the Chronological Inscrip- 
tions on the Marmora Arundelia then lately arrived from Asia. I had 
thought indeed to have taken the liberty of suggesting some things to your 
Honor, which it becomes the modesty I ought to possess, and especially the con- 
fidence due to your abilities, to suppress. You have done me an unexpected 
condescension in writing me a plan of your work, apprehending I was employ- 
ed in the same ora likedesign. You do not know, sir, with how much pleasure 
I understood the History of the Massachusetts Bay was written by an 
English native of New England, a Descendant of the first accession, and a 
Gentleman of your eminence, but above all of your Honor’s abilities —if I 
should not be deceived in conceiving you, like M*. Agent Dummer,’ a friend 
to Charter Liberties: for such an one only, in my opinion, can justly write 
the History of New England. It is not to be expected that an European 
of the present age (or until the third generation ) can do justice to the history 
of the American Provinces, especially their Infant Plantation, the Jnitia 
tante oriunde Ret tantique futuri Bowi as I think Livy expresses it. 
This was a principal inducement to my employing the leisure of a few years 
past in collecting materials for a part or the whole of the British American 
History. But on what particular plan to form it, to what comprehension to 
extend it, I had not fully determined. In general I designed something, 
that in doing justice to my native Country might have survived the oblivion 
which swallows up many historical productions. My first view (whether I 
had stopped here or proceeded) was to write the History of New England 
as of one entire emigration, people and settlement, to deduce it through the 
civil, military, commercial, rural and ecclesiastical changes and revolutions, 
to the late memorable and glorious war, less glorious Peace, and I fear more 
inglorious loss of Charter Privileges: this, which in future History will be 
distinguished as the Period of Liberty, I purposed to have written. But I 
had rather been discouraged for some time before I heard your Honor was 
engaged in a thing of the kind —partly because I greatly doubt my possess- 
ing the true historic genius, as to perspicuity of narration, and precision of ideas 
in adjusting and connecting the several parts so that the whole might rise to 
view without intricacy or confusion; I doubted also my purity of mind and 
impartiality for some interesting descriptions and accounts. I was also 
partly and principally dissuaded from the unavoidableness of personal and 
provincial offences in tracing recent events to their sources, and deriving 
them up to the true springs of action (a thing, I presume, which has dissuad- 
ed your Honor from deducing your history [no] lower than about the Revo- 
lution). Add to this an immensity of labor, I believe too great for a ieeble 
and slender constitution to encounter. Perhaps the most I may ever com- 
plete may be an Ecclesiastical History ; and yet even this is uncertain. 

You readily see, Sir, that to complete my plan of a political or civil His- 
tory I must necessarily wish to see the particular histories of each of the 
Colonies well and amply written, and the facts sufficiently vouched and 


1 Jeremiah Dummer, author of the Defence of the New England Charters.—3. W. D. 
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authenticated for a transmission to future ages. I wish you may find ineli- 
nation and leisure to resume and bring down your History of the Massahu- 
setts beyond 1692 to the present time, at least to prepare it a posthumous 
work. And as the Massachusetts is the greatest part or half of’ New 
England, which collectively and in their original were very much one people, 
you might easily enlarge your plan to a comprehension of the four New 
England Governments, the primordie of all which you must haye already 
written. In which case I will endeavor to procure you some materials for 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, if your Honor shall condescend to accept any 
assistance from me. You would thus write a complete history of an intire 
people, or of one intire emigration and settlement during the period of its 
purest liberty. Your work would review and pass down to succeeding ages 
with a perpetuity of honor and utility which would repay your labors. The 
Grecian Emigration, settled at Syracuse, in a century,/or two equalled and 
surpassed New England for numbers, perhaps polity, till the Age of Tyrants. 
We should with more pleasure read the intire History of that whole settle- 
ment at the age of 150 years, than of one principal District, or only the 
greater half. There is a pleasure in comprehending a whole. There are a 
few modern events that require purity of judgment and great delicacy, 
yet even these I believe would pass your pen with felicity. In the most 
tumultuous period, Confucius wrote the civil wars of China with success, 
and traced them to the invidious hereditation of provinces and prin- 
cipalities 500 years before, the spirit of which wrought with tumultuous 
efficacy in the age he lived. If you can persuade yourself to encounter the 
risque of a little temporary displicency, to which a faithful modern though 
well vouched account may be liable, we may hope you will gratify the public 
with 2 quarto volumes instead of one. I shali purchase your work as soon 
as it is printed, and promise myself great satisfaction in it. I am, may it 
please your Honor, with the greatest respect, 
Your Honor’s most obedient and very humble servant, 
' Ezra STILEs. 
Hon. Lieut. Gov’. Hutchinson, Boston. 


[THomas Hurtcurnson. ] 


REVEREND Sir, Boston 4 July 1764. 
Your obliging letter of 7" May I did not receive until 
yesterday. It happened to find me at leisure, which I do not expect to last 
long, and therefore embrace the first opportunity of answering it. Iam sorry 
you have conceived so favorable an opinion of my performance. I remem- 
ber the old line, Magnus mihi paratus est adversarius expectatio. I shall 
certainly disappoint you in every thing but the historical facts, many of 
which I fancy will be new to you, and yet you will think ought to be pre- 
served. I have let the manuscript rest for 4 or 5 months, expecting an 
answer to my request for leave to go to England where I intended to have 
printed it, but I cannot yet obtain an answer, and am in doubt what it will 
be when it comes. I have therefore laid aside the thoughts of my voyage if 
our Assembly should be disposed to renew their request to me, and shall begin 
to think of printing it here. 
Among other original papers, which I had laid by to print at large at the 
end of my History, is the trial of.my Ancestress.’ It is a curious piece, and 


1 The Examination of Mrs. Anne Hutchinson at the Court at Newtown, November, 1637, 
was printed by Guv. Hutchinson as Appendix No, II. in his second volume.—s. w. D. 
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I would not destroy it for ten guineas; but I doubt whether it is not too 
minute to be favorably received by the world in general. I take the liberty 
to send it to you by my nephew. If you advise to it I will print; if you 
should think it best not to print it, I am sure it will please you to read it. 
The original is so defaced, that it cost me some pains to copy it. When you 
have couvenient opportunity please to return it to me. 

If God spare my life I think I shall put together other materials I have 
collected, and when I set about it will ask the favor of any you are possess- 
ed of, but I have had too great a share myself in our publick affairs for 30 
years past to think of publishing that part of our History. I threaten M*. 
Otis’ sometimes that I will be revenged of him after I am dead. I am, 

Sir, 
Your very humble servant 
Tuo. HurTcHimson. 


[Ezra Sries.] 
Sr, Newport, Jan’ 8, 1765. 

I take this first opportunity to acknowledge the honor you have 
done me in sending me the volumes of your History of the Massachusetts 
Colony. You will not doubt I read it with great pleasure, though as I re- 
ceived it but yesterday I have but half finished the first volume. Some perhaps 
- may think that more of the margin might have been interwoven in the body 
of the history. Some things I could wish you a little more copious in: and 
among other things I wish to see the original Instrument, if in being, of the 
Seacoast Partition among the Lords before the Plymouth Company surren- 
dered their Charter 1635. I think Milford and New Haven were settled 
together, but neither from Hartford. The Hartford and Connecticut set- 
tlers begun their western settlement at Stratford river, and so along to 
Greenwich and Rye, &c. The East end of Long Island and Towns west 
from Stratford always sent Deputiesto Hartford. The Pequots were never 
extinguished, as was said: to this day they subsist a distinct body of about 
300 souls, but without a Sanjumman—they are little less than the Narra- 
— and Mohegans, and larger than the Nihantucs. I have from New 

aven Records a List of the rateable Estate of that Town about 1643, 
when the number of souls was 420, and the total Estate was £36,307, of 
which Governor Eaton possessed £3000, M". Davenport £1000, and seven 
persons with these possessed one quarter of the whole. Guilford was a dis- 
tinct Colony or Government at first, they incorporated by a civil as well as 
Chureh Covenant. 

I do not know whether M*. Wheelwright’s Sermon 1636 or 7 was ever 
printed. I have a MS. copy, I believe in M*. Wheelwright’s own hand 
writing, brought off by M'. John Coggeshall, and still preserved in that 
family. I have also a copy of the Election Sermon preached by the minis- 
ter of Cambridge, I think M". Shepard, when M". Vane was dropped.* 


1 The patriot, James Otis. 

2 The famous fast-day sermon of Rev. John Wheelwright, Jan. 19, 1636-7, remained in 
manuscript till 1867, two hundred and thirty years after it was preached, when it was print- 
ed in the April number of Dawson’s Historical Magazine, and in the Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. The article in the Historical Magazine was reprinted in 
ay form.—s. W. D. 

3 This sermon was evidently that printed in the Reorster, vol. xxiv. pp. 361-6. After the 
number containing this sermon was published, Hon. J, Hammond Trumbull, LL.D., of 
Hartford, Ct., wrote to the editor as follows: 

‘I was very glad to see in the Recister for October, Mr. Shepard’s own notes of the 
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Your account has increased my veneration of M*. Cotton’s character. He 
was a Father of New England, and a kind of Numa Pompilius in Church 
and State. Governor Winthrop’s character reviews well—had been perfect 
but for being too much addicted to persecution: he led this people like an- 
other Moses, and, like him, was treated ill. It is a delicate thing to hit off 
characters with justice. Most have their good and ill. The business of an 
historian is so to paint, that we may know the man and see him as he is. 
You have sometimes taken occasion to contrast the good and evil of charac- 
ter, without pointing out the result, the prevailing and ultimate complexion. 
Is Sir Harry Vane’s memory to be honored on the whole because of what 
he did in 1644? After describing the blemishes, adducing a great and good 
action may strike with so much force as to obliterate the sense of ill, and 
vice versa. It is wise to speak with caution and prudence, but a Genius that 
discerns justly pronounces with boldness. In recent characters it is prudent, 
may be necessary, to leave the reader to comparisons and deductions. En- 
dicot, Vassal, &c. are distant. A spirit of dominion secretly and covertly 
operated with too much strength in the Clergy, even in good MT". Cotton, 
&c. and their power and influence were prodigious—the whole power of the 
Magistrates, as a distinct body, depended on them; and between the power 
of the People and that of the se the Magistrates had a perpetual 
struggle, and sometimes were scarce firm enough. The case is now altered, 
since two branches of the Legislature in effect depend on the Crown. 

Though you seem to show cautiousness in characters and motives, yet 
actions personal and public are narrated with perspicuity, and, I believe, 
good intelligence, justice, and impartiality—which is the most essential part 
of history. Pardon and forgive me, Sir, in these remarks, which, I fear, are 
too assuming: and accept my thanks that you have so early as in its second 
Century done your Country the honor to write its History; and that in a 
manner which will transfuse your name with glory through all the Histo- 
ries and Ages of America. 

I am your Honor’s 
most obedient and devoted servant, 
Ezra STILEs. 
To the Hon. Toomas Hurtcuinson, Esq. 
Lieut. Governor of the Province of Massachusetts. 


[Tuomas Hurtcuinson. | 


Rev‘. Sir, Boston 15 January 1765. 
I am very much obliged to you for your favorable opinion of 
my book, and more so for your observations upon it. The same remark 


Election Sermon of 1638, The substance of this sermon I found, some twenty years ago, 
among the papers of President Stiles in the Library of Yale College, ‘ extracted with abbre- 
viations from an ancient MS. in the possession of the Rev. Mr. Townshend [Thompson ?] 
of Warren.’ The ‘ancient manuscript’ cannot have been Shepard’s own, but was probably 
an abstract of the sermon written ont from the short hand notes of some one of his hearers. 
Pres. Stiles, as I have intimated, preserved only the substance of these notes, on four smail 
o~— pages, with the caption: ‘Mr. Shepard’s Sermon on the Day of Election, in Boston, 

ay 2, 1637.’ Here is an error in the date, 1637 for 1638, which the given day of the month 
enabled me to correct. In Mr. Shepard’s own notes, as appears by the publication in the 
—, o> an error in the day. The Court of Election in 1638 was held on May 

not May 3rd.” 

The Geoknene between the date of the Court of Election and Mr. Shepard’s memoran- 

dum (which is plainly 3) was noticed when the sermon was printed; but it was thought 


possible that the sermon might have been delivered the day after the meeting of the Court. 
J. We De 
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has been made by others, which you make, of many things being brought 
into the Notes, which might better have come into the body of the page, 
and I am satisfied it is just. Iam ashamed to give you the reason of this 
fault, but really it was to save me trouble, finding it easier to insert things 
which occurred to me, after I had passed by the time they related to, in this 
way, than by altering the page. I had, from the beginning, determined to 
have large notes, something in the same manner as M*. Harris’ has in 
his Life of Cromwell, &c., but I carried it too far. Indeed I wonder more fault 
is not found with the whole performance. I think from my beginning the 
work until I had compleated it, which yas about twelve months, I never had 
time to write two sheets at a sitting without avocations by publick business, 
but was forced to steal a little time in the morning and evening, while I was 
in town, and then leave it for weeks together; so that I found it difficult to 
keep any plan in my mind. I have an aversion to transcribing, and except 
the three or four first sheets and now and then a page in which I had made 
some mistake, the rest of the work is rough as I first wrote it. 

I find I have very improperly expressed myself as to M*. Prudden’s 
removal from Hartford. He came with his company from Hertford in 
England; but the reader will be likely to suppose I intended Hartford in 
America. I believe I am right as to Southold. After some time they 
might be included with Connecticut, but the reason given in my manuscripts 
for their uniting is that some of New Haven were owners of the lands at 
Southold, and would not sell them unless the purchasers would unite with them. 

The Pequods were never considered in any public transactions as a tribe 
after the war with them. I did not know that any considerable number 
remained distinct at this day. I fancy they may with propriety enough be 
said to have been extinguished. 

Sir Harry Vane had hard measure in 1662. Compassion might lead me 
to too strong an expression. 

I have no talent at painting, or describing characters. I am sensible it 
requires great delicacy. My safest way was to avoid them and let facts 
speak for themselves. I was astonished after reading Robertson’s History . 
of Scotland, and having settled Mary Stewart’s character in my own mind 
as one of the most infamous in History, to find him drawing her with scarce 
a blemish. 

I hope you will be so good when you have gone through as to point out 
to me any errors. M’'. Condy’ to whom I gave the copy, finding the book 
was in demand here, ordered immediately a large impression in England. 
I am sorry for it, because I had not opportunity enough to make several 
amendments, I should have chosen to have made. Care is taken of the 
typographical-errors which are numerous, as also some inaccuracies. 

I did not enough consider the present taste for anecdotes. I could have 
enlarged the volume, or made it large enough for two. 

I am with esteem, Sir, 
Your very humble servant 
Tuo. HuTcHInson. 


Wheelwright’s sermon I have. Shepard’s like all others 
of that day I fancy would be but little relished now. 


' Rev. William Harris, D.D., of Honiton, Eng., author of the lives of JamesI., Charles 
I, Oliver Cromwell and Hugh Peters. 
® Jeremiah Condy. See Recister, xix. 254; xxiy. 114,—. w. p. 


[To be continued.] 
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NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE annual meeting was held at the Society’s House, 18 Somerset street, 
Boston, on Wednesday, January 3, 1872. 

The Hon. MarsHaLt P. WILDER, the president, called the meeting to 
order at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

The following reports were then submitted. 


Report OF THE LIBRARIAN. 
The whole number of bound volumes in the es as reported 

last year, was. | a - 8653 

Added during the year 1871, —_— eae 
Whole number of volumes at the present time, 9214 

The number of pamphlets reported last year, - 26943 
Added during the year 1871, _ ee ° 1172 
Whole number of pamphlets at the present time, 28115 


The number of bound volumes added is three hundred and thirty-two 
and of pamphlets three hundred and four, in excess of last year. This does 
not include a large collection of both books and pamphlets presented by Mr. 
Benjamin H. Richardson, of Boston, but which have not yet been placed 
upon the shelves, and are not included in the above enumeration. 

A large collection belonging to the Dorchester Antiquarian Society, has 
been placed with the library of this society. A great number of news- 
papers, photographs, engravings, impressions of colonial seals, framed por- 
traits and manuscripts have been received. 

Of the volumes acknowledged above, 250 were bound volumes of news- 
papers, the gift of Messrs. Addison and Isaac Child, with a carefully pre- 
pared and beautifully executed index of titles, names of editors, publishers, 
ete., by the latter gentleman. 

The bound volumes and many of the pamphlets presented, include matter 
of much value for the purposes for which the library was formed. A full 
list of donors is appended to this report. 

The librarian abstains from remarks in regard to the much needed addi- 
tions to the library that would promote its efficiency and tend toward a 
desirable completeness. In the very competent care to which it will be 
entrusted, these ends will receive all practicable attention. 

Jas. F. HUNNEWELL, 
Librarian. 


Names of donors of books, pamphlets, etc., during the year 1871. 
Bound Pamph- 
vols, lets. 
Adams, Simeon P., Boston 1 
Adams, Hon. Charles Francis, Boston 10 
Adams, Rev. Edwin G., Templeton 2 
Allen, Stephen M., Boston 1 
Almack, Richard S., F.R.S., London, Eng. 1 
American News Oo., New-York, N. Y. 2 
Vou. XXVI. 15 
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American Unitarian Association, 
Amory, Thomas C., 
Andrews, Gen. Samuel, 
Antiquarian Society, 
Association Cong. Churches, 
Austin, Hon. Arthur W. 
Baker, Amos 

Baldwin, Byron A. 
Bancroft, J. M., 

Barrett, Hon. James, 
Bates, Mrs. J. A., 
Bicknell, Thomas W., 
Bill, Ledyard, 

Board Public Charities, 
Boltwood, Lucius M., 
Brewer, Prof. Fisk H., 
Bright, Jonathan B., 
Brigham, William F., 
Brooks, Rev. Charles, 
Buffalo Historical Society, 
Bush, Francis, Jr., 
Butler, Prof. James D., 
Cattell, Rev. William, 
Caverly, Robert B., 
Chicago Historical Society, 
Child, Messrs. Addison and Isaac, 
Clapp, David & Son, 
Clarke, Robert, 

Clarke, Rev. Dorus, D.D., 
City of Boston, 

City Auditor, 

City of Chelsea, 

Colburn, Jeremiah, 

Cope, Gilbert, 

Corey, D. P., 

Cornell, Dr. Wm. M., 
Cutter, William R., 
Cutler, Mrs. B. C., 
Cutler, Rev. Samuel, 
Dawson, Henry B., 

Dean, John Ward, 

Deane, Rev. J. Bathurst, F.S.A., 
De Bernardy, C. W., 

De Costa, Rev. B. F., 
Dixon, B. Homer, 

Dorr, J. A. (Estate of), 
Dion, J. 0., 

Drake, Samucl G., 
Dudley, Dean, 

Daren, Elnathan F., 
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Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Worcester 


Boston 

Boston 

Chicago, Ill. 
New-York, N. Y. 
Woodstock, Vt. 
Charlestown 
Providence, R. I. 
New-York, N. Y. 
Harrisburg, Penn. 
Hartford, Ct. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Waltham 

Boston 

Medford 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
Boston 

Madison, Wis. 
Easton, Penn. 
Lowell 

Chicago, Ill. 
Boston 

Boston 
Cincinnati 


Boston 
Boston 


Boston 


West Chester, Penn. 


Malden 

Boston 

Woburn 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hanover 
Morrisiania, N. Y. 
Boston 

Bath, Eng. 
London, Eng. 
New-York, N. Y. 
Toronto, Canada 
Boston * 


Chambly Basin, Canada 


Boston 
Boston 
Bangor, Me. 
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Durrie, Daniel S., 
Duyckinck, Evert A., 
Dwight, J.S., 

Edes, Harry H., 
Edwards, Henry, 

Ellis, William Smith, 
Emery, Rev. S. H., 
Essex Institute, 

Falls, A. J., 

Futhey, J. Smith, 
Garrison, Wendell P., 
Gibbs, Prof. Wolcott, 
Goodman, A. T., 
Goodell, Abner C., 

Goss, Elbridge H., 
Green, Dr. Samuel A. 
Hart, Charles H., 
Handley, Rev. Isaac, 
Hayes, John L., 
Hebard, Hon. Learned, 
Hemenway, Miss Abby M., 
Higginson, Thomas W., 
Hill, Clement H., 
Homes, Henry A., 
Holland, Rev. Frederic W., 
Holbrook, Albert, 
Hotchkiss, Frank E., 
Howe, Elias, 

Hoyt, Albert H., 

Hoyt, David W., 
Hudson, Hon. Charles, 
Huntingdon, Rev. E. B., 
Towa State Historical Society, 
Jackson, Dr. Charles T., 
Jenks, George C., 
Jordan, John, Jr., 
Kidder, Frederic, 


Kip, Rt. Rev. Wm. Ingraham, D.D. 


Latrobe, Hon. J. H. B., 
Lawrence, Wm. R., 

Lewis, Dr. Winslow, 
Lincoln, Hon. Solomon, 
Lincoln, George, 
Lippincott, J. B., 

Little, William, 

Mass. Horticultural Society, 
Maryland Historical Society, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, 
McKenzie, Rev. Alexander, 
Meigs, Gen. M. C., 
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Madison. Wis. 
New-York, N. Y. 
Chicago 
Charlestown 
Boston 

London, Eng. (folios) 
Taunton 

Salem 

Washington, D. C. 
West Chester, Penn. 
New-York, N. Y. 
Cambridge 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Salem 

Melrose 

Boston 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
Mt. Sidney, Va. 
Boston 

Lebanon, Ct. 
Ludlow, Vt. 
Newport, R. I. 
Washington, D. C. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Cambridge 
Providence, R. I. 
New Haven, Ct. 
Boston 

Boston 

Providence, R. I. 
Lexington 
Stamford, Ct. 

Iowa City, lowa 
Boston 

Concord, N. H. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
Melrose 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Longwood (Brookline) 
Boston 

Boston 

Hingham 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Boston 

Baltimore, Md. 
Boston 

Cambridge 
Washington, D.C. 
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Miles, Rev. Henry A., D.D., 
Minnesota Historical Society, 
Moore, Mrs. Mary, 

Mountfort, George, 

Mudge, Alfred & Son, 
New-York State Library, 
New-York Gen. and Biog. Society, 
New-Hampshire Hist. Society, 
North, James W., 

Nelson, Charles H., 

Paige, Rev. Lucius R., D.D., 
Paine, Nathaniel, 

Peirce, Gen. Ebenezer W., 
Pennsylvania Hist. Society, 
Perry, Rev. Wm. Stevens, D.D., 
Pease, Richard L., 

Pease, Austin S., 

Pearce, Stewart, 

Poor, Alfred, 

Potter, Hon. E. R., 


Preble, Capt. George H., U.S. N., 


Public Library, 

Public Library, 

Rapid Writer Association, 
Reed, Charles, 
Richardson, Jeffrey, 
Richardson, Hon. William A., 
Robb, James B., 

Rollins, Hon. J. R., 
Russell, Edward, 
Rhode-Island Hist. Society, 
Register Club, 

Sandham, Alfred, 
Sawyer, F. W., 

Scott, Benjamin, 
Sedgwick, C. F., 

Slafter, Rev. Edmund F., 
Sheppard, John H., 
Simmons, George A., 
Smithsonian Institution, 
Smith, Samuel, 

Snow, Rev. T. W., 
Society of Antiquaries, 
State of Massachusetts, 
Strong, Alexander, 

Swett, Hubbard, 

Temple, Rev. J. H., 
Thacher, Peter, 
Thornton, J. Wingate, 
Town Clerk of Wenham, 
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Longwood 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
Milford, N. H. 
Boston 

Boston 

Albany, N. Y. ° 
New-York 
Concord, N. H. 
Augusta, Me. 
Newbern, N. C. 
Cambridgeport 
Worcester 
Frectown 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Edgartown, Mass. 
Springfield 
Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
Salem 

Kingston, R. I. 
Charlestown 
Boston 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mendon 
Bridgewater 
Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Lawrence 

Boston 
Providence, R. I. 
Boston 

Montreal, C. E. 
Boston 

London, Eng. 


Boston 

Boston 

Boston 
Washington, D. C. 
Worcester 
Jamaica Plain 
London, Eng. 
Boston 

Boston 

South Boston 
Framingham 
Boston 


Boston 
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Tobey, Edward S., 

Trustees Town of Melrose, 
Trustees of Hingham Library, 
Tuttle, Charles W., 

Tuttle, Rev. Dr. J. F., 
Upham, Roger F., 

Vermont Hist. Society, 
Vermont State, 

Washburn, Hon. Emory, 
Warren, G. Washington, 
Weisse, Mrs. Jane L., 
White, Ambrose H., 
Whitmore, William H., 
Wilder, Hon. Marshall P., 
Williams, J. F., 

Williams, Robert S., 
Wilbur, Asa, 

Winthrop, Hon. Robert C., 
Winchester, Caleb T., 
Wisconsin State Hist. Society, 
Woodman, Cyrus, 


Ballard, Joseph, 
Black, James W., 
Chaplin, Charles, 
Cobb, Jonathan H., 
Cutler, Rev. Samuel, 
Davenport, Henry, 
Ellery, Harrison, 
Gay, Eben F., 

Green, Hon. James D., 
Hall, J. B., 
Hotchkiss, Frank E., 
Matchett, William F., 
Sandham, Alfred, 


Trask, William B., 
Williamson, Hon. J., 
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Boston 


Boston 
Crawfordsville, Ill. 
Worcester 
Montpelier 
Montpelier 
Cambridge 
Charlestown 
New-York 


Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


Utica, N.Y. 


Boston 
Boston 


Middletown, Ct. 
Madison, Wis. 


Cambridge 


Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Dedham 
Hanover 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Cambridge 


Portland, Me. 
N. Haven, Ct. 


Boston 


Montreal, C. E. 


Boston, 
Belfast, Me. 


1 file newspapers. 

Photographs. 

1 map. 

Photograph. 

3 maps. 

Impression seals. 

Newspapers. 

Engrav’d plates, old tax bills. 

Several engraved portraits. 

Weekly newspapers. 

2 maps. 

Newspapers. 

Newspaper cuttings and 
Photographs of Montreal. 

Photographs. 

Newspapers. 


Report oF THE COMMITTEE ON THE LiBRaRY. 
During the first three months of the past year the library remained in 


the rented rooms of the society, at No. 17 Bromfield street, where it had 
been during the preceding twelve years and a half, having been deposited 
there early in October, 1858. In the last days of March it was removed 
to the Society’s House. The books were classified under the direction of 
the librarian, and such as are in more constant use were placed in the library 
proper, and those that are more rarely called for, together with the dupli- 
cates and the books left to the society by the late Lieut. Gov. Cushman, 
were placed on the shelves in the gallery of the hall. While this removal 
with a better classification of the books has rendered our entire collection 
Vou. XXVI. 15* 
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easily accessible for the use of our members, it has also made it more obvious 
to your committee how many valuable and important volumes are still to be 
added before the library will be as full as we could desire it, even in the 
present stage of our progress. The departments of family and local history, 
if we restrict the terms to works relating to whole families and to the histor 
of towns and cities of New-England, are nearly complete. A few additional 
volumes would render them entirely so. 

The books in these two departments have been contributed mostly by their 
authors, or by persons in some way interested in the volumes themselves. 
There is a feeling of loyalty to historical studies on the part of most writers 
and publishers of local or family history, which leads them, often unsolicited, 
to place their productions in our library. They desire, very properly we 
think, that the results of their studies should be made useful to all other 
investigators in the same field. It is a proper and natural method of 
acknowledging, and in some measure of repaying the obligations which they 
owe, if not to this society, at least to scores of helpers in the progress of 
their work. 

But the other departments of the library are by no means as full as the 
two to which we have referred. We have a limited amount of historical 
matter relating to nearly all of the several states of the Union. As these 
are mostly gifts from the friends of the society, coming from altogether 
independent sources, they are to a great extent miscellaneous, and do not 
embrace any large part of what has been written in reference to any one of 
the states in question. It will be obvious that an accumulation of books in 
this manner, while they are exceedingly valuable in themselves, and not to 
be spared from our collection, cannot be supposed to cover the whole sub- 
ject to which they relate, since they have not been selected with that end in 
view. There are consequently many deficiencies in the departments which 
relate to the general, local, and family history of all the states of the 
Union. As the local and family history of New-England is closely wrought 
into and interwoven with that of all the other states, the importance of 
having, for reference, all books relating to them, cannot well be over-esti- 
mated. They are quite indispensable to the completeness of our library, as 
well as to the convenience of those who are making the investigations, which 
it is our especial aim to promote. 

There is another class of books which the committee regret to say are 
still wanted to a large extent in the library. We refer to the extensive 
series of works relating to America, published in Great Britain at different 
periods, from the discovery of the continent down to the present time. 
These are far more numerous and important than the casual observer would 
suppose. It would be easy to specify a large number of volumes containing 
historical matter of the greatest importance to the investigators who frequent 
our library, and new ones are coming from the press every year. Some of 
these works, even those recently published, contain important references and 
original documents never before printed, throwing light upon interesting and 
important points in our history. These works are of peculiar and special 
value to us, and almost indispensable in the present stage of our progress. 

On the removal of the library to the Society’s House, and the arrangement 
of the books under more exact classification, it was found that the number 
of duplicates belonging to the society is not large. With the exception of 
Bond’s Genealogies of Watertown, The Cushman Family, and a few 
genealogies by our late associate, the Rev. Abner Morse, the number is small. 
We presume that the impression has prevailed among our members and 
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others, that duplicates were not wanted. This is by no means the case. 
They can always, be exchanged for volumes needed, and consequently 
are of great value. We have made this reference in order to state distinctly 
that all books and pamphlets whatever, relating to localities, societies or 
persons connected with New-England, or throwing light in the remotest 
manner upon our history, will be cordially welcomed, as they will contribute 
essentially to enrich and enlarge the library. 

The fire-proof apartment in the Society’s House, constructed for the accom- 
modation and protection of manuscripts and rare volumes, which cannot be 
duplicated, against the casualties and ravages of fire, has been completed. 
Its double walls, resting upon solid foundations, arched above and beneath with 
iron girders, it is believed, render it entirely safe. And your committee beg 
leave to state that it offers new inducements for the permanent deposit in 
our archives of family papers and letters, and original documents both pri- 
vate and public, where they may be carefully preserved for the perusal and 
instruction of the generations that shall come after us. It is to be hoped 
that those who have the custody of family or other manuscripts, will not re- 
gard them as safe in private houses, or be willing to trust them to the chances 
of being neglected, scattered, lost or destroyed, but will, more wisely, place 
them in the archives of this society, where they will be properly indexed, 
and arranged for the inspection and use of such persons, as at any future 
time, however remote, may be interested in the subjects to which they relate. 

Your committee have solicited gifts to the society of historical works, 
by correspondence and otherwise. As the fruit of these efforts many valuable 
additions have been made by our members and friends, both in this country 
and in England. While the thanks of the society have been cordially returned 
to all the donors by the proper officers, it will not be regarded as inappro- 
priate to mention here the gift of twenty-six folio volumes of great value 
for historical reference, by our associate, William Smith Ellis, Esq., of 
London, England." 

During the past year the Dorchester Antiquarian Society has placed its 
library, embracing books and pamphlets, together with a collection of en- 
gravings and other articles of antiquarian interest, in the archives of this 
society, and the books and pamphlets, when distributed into their proper 
classes, will add greatly to the richness and copiousness of our collections. 
As a catalogue of them has not been completed, the number of books and 
pamphlets amounting to several hundreds, and a more particular description 
of them, are necessarily deferred to our successors in office. The gift of a 
large number of bound volumes and pamphlets has recently been made to 
the society by our associate, Benjamin H. Richardson, Esq., of Boston. This 
collection has not yet been arranged or classified, and, as it is not included in 
the enumeration of books added in the librarian’s report, a more definite 
statement touching its extent and character must likewise be referred to our 
successors. 

As your committee is charged with the duty of increasing the library, we 
are happy to state that the number of bound volumes and pamphlets received 
during the past year is greatly in advance of the preceding year, and the 
historical value of the works, we believe to be, much greater. The addi- 
tions have all been made as gifts, by the members and friends of the society. 

The several classes of books referred to in the earlier part of this report, 


o 
* Donations to the library from Great Britain should be sent to Mr. W. Wesley, 28 Essex street, 
Strand, London, marked, “A gift to the N. E. Historic, Genealogical Society, 18 Somerset street, 
Boston, care of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U.S.” 
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as greatly needed, are such as will not, to any considerable extent, ever 
come to the library as simple donations. These deficiencies must be supplied 
by purchase. To meet this want there should be expended annually a sum 
of not less than five hundred dollars. This amount will be needed yearly 
in all future time, to add such volumes, relating to America, as have been 
and are to be published in this country and in Great Britain. The estab- 
lishment of a foundation, the income of wh‘ch shall be devoted to this ob- 
ject, is a subject which must soon occupy the attention of the society. 
For the conimittee, 
Epmunp F. SLarrer. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PAPERS AND Essays. 


During the past year nine papers were read before the society, namely : 

February 1.— By the Hon. Joseph White, LL.D. on the “ Derivation 
of the Names of some of the Towns in Massachusetts.” 

By Prof. John Johnston, LL.D., of the Wesleyan University at Middle- 
town, Ct., on “ Abraham Shurt and John Earthy, two prominent actors in 
the Early History of Maine.” 

March 1.—By Mr. Frederic Kidder, on “Cabot’s First Voyage of 
Discovery to North America.” 

By Mr. J. Otis Williams. Subject: “A Chat with the Puritans.” 

April 5.— By the Rev. Elias Nason, on “The Model Town of Massa- 
chusetts.” 

May 3.—By Thomas C. Amory, Esq., on “Sir William Pepperrell 
and the Pepperrell and Sparhawk Mansions in Kittery, Me.” 

June 9.— By the Rev. Daniel P. Noyes, on “John Winthrop and his 
Influence on the Early History of Massachusetts.” 

September 6.— By the Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D. Subject: “Re- 
miniscence of the Stackpole House.” 

December 6.— By Charles W. Tuttle, Esq., on “Christopher Kilby, of 
Boston, agent of the Province of Massachusetts in England.” 

Of these papers, those by Prof. Johnston and Mr. Tuttle have been 
printed. 

For the committee, 
SamueLt Bornwam. 


Report oF THE CoMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION. 

The only matter on which the committee were called to take official 
action, during the past year, was the editing, printing and distribution 
of the Historical and Genealogical Register. Four numbers, constituting 
the twenty-fifth volume, have been promptly issued, and the number for 
January, 1872, being the first number of the twenty-sixth volume, has just 
been published. 

It must be a source of satisfaction to the surviving members of the society 
who were iustrumental in originating this periodical, and to the several 
committees of publication, to witness its continued prosperity, and to realize 
that it has already reached an age which may justly be regarded as venerable 
The Register was started in order to meet a real want, and it has filled a 
place*still unoccupied by any other publication. The chief design of its 
projectors was to create an organ of communication between this and other 
societies, and the public, and for the further and more important object of 
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printing, and by that means of preserving a portion, at least, of the great 
mass of papers, records, documents, and other manuscripts relating to the 
early history of the people of the United States: to present, as it were, in 
photographic likeness and with exact fidelity the habits, customs, thoughts, 
words and deeds of our ancestors. 

In the prosecution of this work, the successive committees of publication 
and editors have been greatly favored by the free-will offerings of valuable 
and dearly prized family-papers, and have had access to and the most liberal 
use of the richest collections of angient papers and records to be found in the 
country. And it is worthy of note, that while the series of volumes now 
makes almost a library of itself, and is confessedly the most valuable historical 
series of the kind extant, the literary work on not one of its more than 18000 
pages has ever been paid for; nor has payment ever been asked or expected. 

There has not been in the past any lack of material for its pages; and 
though, for many years to come, we should seemingly make but little progress 
in the work of publishing even the most valuable portion of our ancient 
manuscripts, yet we hope by showing, as we already have done, the value of 
such material,—which too often is considered worthless and consigned to the 
fire or other uses,—to do not a little toward creating a general interest 
in its preservation. 

The desire and purpose of the founders of the Register was to make it a 
strictly historical work; and that it should not be in any sense, or in any 
degree, the organ of a sect or party or clique, of any kind. This desire and 
purpose has been almost uniformly respected and approved. It may be 
that the success of the publication, and its general approval and support 
by our most intelligent historical students is due as much to this feature of 
its management as to its varied, interesting and valuable contents. 

This society has never had, and has not now, any quarrels with any other 
society. It has no prejudices to disseminate; no jealousies to cherish; no 
griefs to avenge. It regards all other societies, and all candid, truthful and 
intelligent historical inquirers as friends and brethren; and it cordially 
welcomes them to a common field of investigation. It desires to ascertain 
the facts of our early history; to pursue its investigations with judicial 
calmness and impartiality; and to hold the truth in all charity, as well to- 
ward the living as the dead. In their management of the Register the com- 
mittee have strenuously sought to be guided by the same spirit. 

It may gratify the subscribers to the Register to learn that its circulation 
is steadily extending, and, if we may judge from the numerous testimonials 
which come to hand, that it is now regarded, both abroad and at home, with 
no less favor than it has been at any former period. This result is owing 
in part to a plan, recently adopted by the committee, of procuring contributions 
upon historical subjects of general interest. Many of these papers are very 
valuable, and have commanded the attention both of the general reading- 
public and of critical students of American history. _ 

In the volume just closed, besides a great mass of miscellaneous papers 
of more or less interest and value, will be found genealogies, or genealogical 
notes, of the Allen, Appleton, Baldwin, Bird, Bromfield, Bowne, Browne, 
Coffin, Deane, Foster, Gardner, LeBaron, Leffingwell, Lucas, Mosely, Neill, 
Sargent, Weir, Winslow, Vassall and other families ; memoirs and portraits 
of Gov. William Plumer, William Pitt Fessenden, David Reed and Lucius 
Manlius Sargent; the discourse delivered by Mr. Charles H. Bell at the 
dedication of the Society’s House on the 18th of March, 1871; Mr. Thomas 
C. Amory’s paper entitled Old Cambridge and New; Mr. William C. Fowler’s 
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paper on Local Law in Massachusetts Historically Considered; Capt. Geo. 
Henry Preble’s articles on Early Ship-building in New-England; Mr. Charles 
Hudson’s very complete lists of the colonial soldiers engaged in the Louis- 
bourg Expedition, in 1745; and other articles of scarcely less merit; all of 
which cost their authors much time and labor. 

In the number just issued from the press will be found articles of interest 
to persons and families both in and out of New-England; such as sketches 
of the Oxnard Family by Mr. E. S. Moseley, and of the Bromfield Family 
by Dr. D. D. Slade; genealogies of the Winslow Family by the Rev. Dr. 
Paige, of the Page Family by Dr. William Prescott, and of the Lee Family 
of Virginia; an article on Christopher Kilby, by Mr. C. W. Tuttle; poems 
of the See. Michael Wigglesworth ; continuations of Capt. Preble’s paper 
on Early Ship-building in Massachusetts, of the Record-book of the First 
Church in Charlestown, Mass., by Mr. James F. Hunnewell, and of Mr. 
Fowler’s article on Local Law in Massachusetts; a memoir of Gov. Oliver 
Wolcott, Sen., written by his son Gov. Oliver Wolcott, Jr.; and other papers 
of value. 

The portrait, accompanying the sketch of the late Mr. Benjamin P. Rich- 
ardson, furnished by his family, and the other illustrations in the same 
number contributed by Mr. Moseley and Mr. Hunnewell, respectively, 
exceeded in cost the sum of $225. 

Hitherto no systematic plan has been used in extending the circulation of 
the Register. It is now proposed to make an effort in that direction, and at 
a recent meeting of the Register club it was voted to recommend to the 
society to appoint a committee for that purpose. The members of the 
society, each subscriber to the Register, and all who may read this report 
are earnestly invited to aid the committee in procuring subscribers. We 
desire to double our list of subscribers, and to use the income that may thus 
be obtained in enlarging and otherwise improving the Register. 

It would seem desirable that all the publications of the society, and all 
circulars issued and blank forms used by the different officers of the society 
in their official capacity, should pass through the hands of some one committee 
before they are printed, so as to secure a reasonable degree of uniformity. 
To this end it is recommended to the society to direct the committee on 
publication to prepare such forms as may be needed from time to time and 
supervise the printing of the same, and of all the publications of the society. 


For the committee, 
Apert H. Hoyt. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Besides the more strictly official correspondence of the year, which has 
just closed, numerous letters have been received relating to historical ques- 
tions, and to the interests of the society; some of them conveying valuable 
information on subjects of interest and importance. Such as were of more 

eneral interest have been read at the monthly meetings of the society. 
Replies have been sent to all communications requiring answers, and, as far 
as possible, with the information desired. Letters accepting membership 
from one hundred and three gentlemen have been received and placed on 
file. Three corresponding, and one hundred resident members have been 
added to the society during the year; a list of their names is herewith 
submitted. 
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Corresponding Members added in 1871. 


The Rt. Rev. William-Ingraham Kip, D.D., San Francisco, Cal. 
James-Ross Snowden, A.M., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Resident Members added in 1871. 


Edward-Livingston Adams, Watertown, Mass. 
Oakes Ames, North-Easton, Mass. 

Samuel Atherton, Boston, Mass. 
Walter-Titus Avery, A.B., New-York, N. Y. 
Edmund-James Baker, Boston, Mass. 

Elisha Bassett, Boston, Mass. 

William-Carver Bates, Newton, Mass. 
Frank-Forbes Battles, Lowell, Mass. 
James-H. Beal, Boston, Mass. 

Francis-Everett Blake, Boston, Mass 

The Hon. Charles Bradley, Providence, R. I. 
John-Miner Brodhead, Washington, D. C. 
David-Henry Brown, A.B., Boston, Mass. 
Alexander-Claxton Cary, Boston, Mass. 

Ebenezer Clapp, Boston, Mass. 

The Rev. George-Faber Clark, Mendon, Mass. 
William-Smith Clark, A.M., Ph.D., Amherst, Mass. 
Benjamin-Pierce Cheney, Boston, Mass. 
Edward-Russell Cogswell, A.M., M.D., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
James-Cogswell Converse, Southborough, Mass. 
James-Wheaton Converse, West-Newton, Mass. 
Albert-Forster Damon, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Daniel-Edwin Damon, Plymouth, Mass. 

Ebenezer Dale, Boston, Mass. 

The Hon. John-Calvin Dodge, A.B., Boston, Mass. 
The Rev. Jonathan Edwards, A.M., Dedham, Mass. 
Warren Fisher, Jr., Boston, Mass. 

John-Smith Fogg, South-Weymouth, Mass. 
Herman Foster, Manchester, N. H. 

Alfred Fawcett, Chelsea, Mass. 

Marcus-Davis Gilman, Auburndale, Mass. 
William-Taylor Glidden, Boston, Mass. 
Henry-Augustus Gowing, Boston, Mass. 
Andrew-Townsend Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Leonard-Bond Harrington, Salem, Mass. 

Ezra Hawkes, Chelsea, Mass. 

Charles-Amasa Hewins, West-Roxbury, Mass. 
Horatio-Hollis Hunnewell, Boston, Mass. 

Franklin Hunt, Boston, Mass. 

James-F.-C. Hyde, Newton-Centre, Mass. 
Francis-Marshall Johnson, Newton-Centre, Mass. 
Frederick Jones, Boston, Mass. 

Josiah-Moore Jones, Boston, Mass. 
Leonard-Augustus Jones, A.B. LL.B., Boston, Mass. 
The Hon. me Py | Kelley, Newburyport, Mass. 
James-Reynolds Knott, Boston, Mass. 
Franklin King, Boston, Mass. 
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William-Richards Lawrence, M.D., Brookline, Mass. 
George-Thomas Littlefield, Charlestown, Mass. 
John-Staples Locke, Boston, Mass. i 
John-Emery Lyon, Boston, Mass. 

George-Henry Martin, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Jonathan Mason, Boston, Mass. 
Frederick-Warren-Goddard May, Boston, Mass. 

The Rev. Alexander McKenzie, A.M., Cambridge, Mass. 
Charles Merriam, Boston, Mass. 

Thomas Minns, Boston, Mass. 

Levi-Parsons Morton, New-York, N. Y. 
Edward-Strong Moseley, A.M., Newburyport, Mass. 
Enoch-Reddington Mudge, Boston, Mass. 

Lyman Nichols, Boston, Mass. 

Charles-Edward Noyes, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Prof. Edwards-Amasa Park, D.D., Andover, Mass. 
Samuel-Russell Payson, Boston, Mass. 

Avery Plummer, Boston, Mass. 

John-Alfred Poor, A.M., Portland, Me. 

Jonathan Preston, Boston, Mass. 

William-Gibbons Preston, Boston, Mass. 

The Rev. George Punchard, A.M., Boston, Mass. 
Benjamin-Heber Richardson, Boston, Mass. 

Nathan Robbins, Arlington, Mass. 

Royal-Elisha Robbins, Boston, Mass. 

John-Prentice Rogers, Boston, Mass. 

Oliver-Webster Rogers, Woburn, Mass. 
James-Edward Root, Boston, Mass. 

Stephen-Preston Ruggles, Boston, Mass. 

Edward Russell, Boston, Mass. 

Daniel-Waldo Salisbury, Boston, Mass. 

The Hon. George-Partridge Sanger, A.M., Cambridge, Mass. 
Benjamin Shreve, Salem, Mass. 

Clinton-Warrington Stanley, A.B., Manchester, Mass. 
Daniel-Baxter Stedman, Boston, Mass. 

Alexander Strong, Boston, Mass. 

Joseph-Teel Swan, Boston, Mass. 

Cyrus-Henry Taggard, Boston, Mass. 

John-Gallison Tappan, Boston, Mass. 

Rear Admiral Henry-Knox Thatcher, U. S. N., Winchester, Mass. 
George-Newton Thomson, M.D., Boston, Mass. 
William-Cleaves Todd, A.B., Boston, Mass. 
Henry-Elmer Townsend, M.D., Boston, Mass. 
Joseph-Warren Tucker, Boston, Mass. 
Nathaniel-Wing Turner, West-Newton, Mass. 
Supply-Clap Thwing, Boston, Mass. 

Jonathan Towne, Milford, N. H. 

The Rev. Alexander-Hamilton Vinton, D.D., Boston, Mass. 
Moses-Conant Warren, Brookline, Mass. 
Charles-Cotesworth-Pinckney Waterman, Sandwich, Mass. 
Ambrose-Haskell White, Boston, Mass. 

Eben Wright, Boston, Mass. 

John-Stratton Wright, Boston, Mass. 
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Early in the year blanks were sent to our corresponding members asking 
for personal information, and many of them have been, and it is hoped that 
all of them will soon be returned amply filled out. As the information de- 
sired consists of facts and statistics which are simple matters of history, 
there cannot properly’ be any breach of delicacy or anything self-eulogistic 
in giving them on account of their personal character. The memoirs pre- 
pared by this society of its deceased members are intended to be strictly 
accurate and true to the facts of history. They will prove to be eminently 
so, if the information asked of our members is full and specific. The 
statements, which are made by them, are the foundation on which the per- 
sonal narratives of their life and character will be constructed, and they will 
comprise the principal material of a biographical dictionary of the mem- 
bers of the society, which it is intended to publish at a future day. It is 
therefore important that the personal information should be given with as 
much accuracy and fulness as possible. 

The corresponding secretary begs to state that blanks will be furnished 
to any members who may desire to add to the information which they have 
already given, and when returned to him they will be filed or bound in vol- 
umes, properly indexed and preserved in the archives of the society. 

Epmunp F. Siarter, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE HISTORIOGRAPHER. 


The historiographer has prepared and read before the society during the 
year 1871 memorial sketches of the following named members : 
Winthrop Sargent, A.M., who died May 18, 1870, aged 44 years. 
Gen. Asa Howland, who died June 24, 1870, aged 82 years. 
Mr. Benjamin-Parker Richardson, who died Nov. 7, 1870, aged 68 years. 
The Rey. Ebenezer Burgess, D.D., who died Dec. 5, 1870, aged 80 years. 
Mr. James Read, who died Dec. 24, 1870, aged 81 years. 
The Hon. Buckingham Smith, who died January 5, 1871, aged 60 years. 
The Hon. David Sears, A.M., who died January 14, 1871, aged 83 years. 
The Hon. Oliver-Bliss Morris, A.M., who died April 6, 1871, aged 89 
ears. 
. Mr. Elmer Townsend, who died April 13, 1871, aged 64 years. 
Mr. Henry-Oxnard Preble, who died May 24, 1871, aged 24 years. 
‘The Rev. Henry-Longueville Mansel, B.D., who died July 13, 1871, aged 
50 years. 
The Rev. Joseph Richardson, A.M., who died Sept. 25, 1871, aged 93 
years. 


The assistant historiographer, Charles W. Tuttle, Esq., has prepared and 
read during the year 1871, memorial sketches of the following named 
members : . 

Col. James-Warren Sever, A.M., who died January 16, 1871, aged 73 
years. 

Mr. Charles-Henry Woodwell, who died January 31, 1871, aged 42 years. 

The Rev. Romeo Elton, D.D., who died Feb. 5, 1871, aged 79 years. 

Joseph Palmer, M.D., who died March 3, 1871, aged 74 years. 

Mr. William-Reed Deane, who died June 16, 1871, aged 61 years. 

The Hon. John-Alfred Poor, A.M., who died Sept. 5, 1871, aged 63 
years. 

Vou. XXVI. 16 
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The number of members whose decease, during the past year, has come to 
the knowledge of the society, is twenty. This, considering the present large 
membership, is a very favorable exhibit, and calls for special gratitude to the 
Preserver of our days, for our “ times are in His hands.” 


The following is the necrology for the year :— 


Necrotoey ror 1871. 
The figures on the left indicate the date of admission to the society. 


The Hon. Buckingham Smith, of New York, N: Y., born Oct. 31, 
1810; died January 5, 1871. 

The Hon. David Sears, A.M., of Boston, Mass., born Oct. 8, 1787; 
died Jan. 14, 1871. 

Col. James-Warren Sever, A.M., of Boston, Mass., born July 1, 
1797 ; died January 16, 1871. 

Mr. Charles-Henry Woodwell, of Worcester, Mass., born March 18, 
1828; died January 31, 1871. 

Samuel-Holden Parsons, A.M., of Middletown, Conn., born Aug. 
11, 1800; died Feb. 23, 1871. 

Joseph Palmer, M.D., of Boston, Mass., born Oct. 3, 1796; died 
March 3, 1871. 

The Hon. Oliver-Bliss Morris, A.M., of Springfield, Mass., born 
Sept. 22, 1782; died April 9, 1871. 

Mr. Elmer Townsend, of Boston, Mass., born March 3, 1807; died 
April 13, 1871. 

Mr. And Emerson, of Boston, Mass., born Feb. 3, 1803; died 
May 3, 1871. 

Mr. Henry-Oxnard Preble, of Charlestown, Mass., born Jan. 4, 1847 ; 
died May 24, 1871. 

Mr. William-Reed Deane, of Mansfield, Mass., born Aug. 21, 1809 ; 
died June 16, 1871. 

The Rev. Henry-Longueville Mansel, B.D., of London, England, 
born Oct. 6, 1820; died July 31, 1871. 

The Hon. John-Alfred Poor, A.M., of Portland, Me., born Jan. 8, 
1808 ; died Sept. 5, 1871. 

The Hon. William-Saxton Morton, A.M., of Quincy, Mass., born. 
Sept. 22, 1809; died Sept. 21, 1871. 

The Rev. Joseph Richardson, A.M., of Hingham, Mass., born Feb. 
1, 1778; died Sept. 25, 1871. 

Gen. Guy-Mannering Fessenden, of Warren, R. I., born March 30, 
1804; died Nov. 3, 1871. 

Mr. Nathaniel Whiting, of Watertown, Mass., born —— —, 1802; 
died Nov. 18, 1871. 

Joseph-Green Cogswell, LL.D., of Cambridge, Mass., born Sept. 
27, 1786; died Nov. 26, 1871. 

Mr. Ebenezer Dale, of Boston, Mass., born April 2, 1812; died 
Dec. 3, 1871. 

Henry-Theodore Tuckerman, A.M., of New-York, N. Y., born 
April 20, 1813; died Dec. 17, 1871. 


Dorus CLARKE, 
Historiographer. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


The total income derived in 1871 from annual assessments, admission 
fees, the income of the life-fund, including a balance of $32.80 from the 
account for 1870, amounts to $1688.82, and the ordinary expenses have 
been $1634.70; leaving a balance in the treasury of $54.12. During the 
same period, the sum of $1090 has been received for life-memberships, and 
in accordance with the by-laws of the society added to the life-fund. 

B. B. Torrey, 
Treasurer. 


Lire—MEMBERsS. 
The following named members constituted themselves life-members in 1871. 


Mr. Samuel Adams, Milton, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Samuel Atherton, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Hon. Oakes Ames, North Easton, Massachusetts. 

The Hon. Roger Averill, Danbury, Connecticut. 

Mr. Walter-Titus Avery, A.B., New-York, New-York. 

Mr. Elisha Bassett, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. James-H. Beal, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Austin-Williams Benton, Brookline, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Benjamin-Peirce Cheney, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Ethan-Nelson Coburn, Charlestown, Massachusetts. 

Mr. James-Wheaton Converse, West Newton, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Deloraine-Pendre Corey, Malden, Massachusetts. 

The Rev. David-Quinby Cushman, Bath, Maine. 

*Mr. Ebenezer Dale, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. George Daniels, Milford, New-Hampshire. 

Mr. Alfred Fawcett, Chelsea, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Warren Fisher, Jr., Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. John-Smith Fogg, South Weymouth, Massachusetts. 
Mr. William-Taylor Glidden, Bostan, Massachusetts. 

The Hon. William Greene, East Greenwich, Rhode Island. 
Mr. Andrew-Townsend Hall, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Hon. Hiland Hall, LL.D., North Bennington, Vermont. 
Mr. Leonard-Bond Harrington, Salem, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Ezra Hawkes, Chelsea, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Horatio-Hollis Hunnewell, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Francis-Marshall Johnson, Newton Centre, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Frederick Jones, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Josiah-Moore Jones, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Franklin King, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Williams Latham, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 

The Hon. Solomon Lincoln, A.M., Boston, Massachusetts. | 
Mr. John-Emery Lyon, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Hon. Silas-Nelson Martin, Wilmington, North Carolina. 
Mr. Charles Merriam, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Levi-Parsons Morton, New-York, New-York. 

*Mr. William-Saxton Morton, Quincy, Massachusetts. 
Edward-Strong Moseley, A.M., Newburyport, Massachusetts. 
The Hon. Enoch-Reddington Mudge, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Gen. Josiah Newhall, Lynnfield, Massachusetts. 
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Mr. Lyman Nichols, Boston, Massachasetts. 

The Rev. David-Temple Packard, A.M., Brighton, Massachusetts. 
Mr. John-Wells Parker, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Francis Parkman, LL.B., Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Rev. Albert-Clarke Patterson, A.M., Buffalo, New-York. 
Mr. Samuel-Ruggles Payson, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Hon. Asahel Peck, Montpelier, Vermont. 

Mr. Avery Plumer, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Hon. Jonathan Preston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. William-Gibbons Preston, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Nathan Robbins, Arlington, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Royal-Elisha Robbins, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Stephen-Preston Ruggles, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Edward Russell, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Benjamin Shreve, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Daniel-Baxter Stedman, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Alexander Strong, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. John-Gallison Tappan, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Edwin Thompson, Charlestown, Massachusetts. 

Mr. James-Brown Thornton, Scarborough, Maine. 

Mr. Supply-Clap Thwing, Boston, Massachusetts. 
William-Cleaves Todd, A.B., Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Nathaniel-Wing Turner, West Newton, Massachusetts. 

The Hon. Amasa Walker, LL.D., North Brookfield, Massachusetts. 
The Rev. Joshua-Wyman Wellman, D.D., Newton, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Eben Wright, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. John-Stratton Wright, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Rerort ON THE Bonp Fonp. 


Dr. Henry Bond, of Philadelphia, left a testamentary gift to this society 
of about 800 copies, in sheets, of his work entitled “ Genealogies and His- 
tory of Watertown,” together with certain manuscripts. 

At a meeting of the society held July 6th, 1859, a board of trustees 
consisting of three persons, was appointed to manage this bequest, under the 
following restrictions. 

It was ordered “ that it shall be the duty of said trustees to prepare the 
unbound copies of Bond’s Genealogies and History of Watertown for sale, 
and to dispose of them from time to time as they may think best ;—that 
after paying the necessary charges, the money received shall be faithfully 
invested by them for the benefit of the society, and that they shall report 
to the society the condition of the funds and the property at the annual 
meetings.” 

It was also ordered “that the money so invested shall be called the Bond 
Fund, the principal of which shall always remain intact; and the annual 
income shall be disposed of in the manner following, viz.:— not less than 
one-eighth of said income shall be annually added to the principal of the 
fund, and the remainder shall be expended in the purchase of local histories 
and genealogies, reserving however a sufficient amount to bind and preserve 
the manuscripts left us by Dr. Bond.” 

The sale of books has been slow, but a certain number of copies has 
been disposed of yearly, and the fund has been constantly increasing. Five 
copies have been sold during the last year, for the sum of $25. 
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At the present time we have $250, in government bonds, and a balance 
in the hands of the trustees of $79.07. 

It will be seen that all the moneys accruing from the sale of books, are 
required to be invested, and that one-eighth of the interest on said invest- 
ments must be annually added to the principal. Seven-eighths of the interest 
on the principal may be expended in the purchase of books. In this way 
the amount of the fund is constantly increasing, and when our books are all 
disposed of, it will amount to a very important sum. We may now expend 
about fifteen dollars yearly, from this source, for the purchase of books. 

For the trustees, 
Amon D. Hopees. 


REPORT ON THE Barstow Founp. 


This fund was founded by a gift of $1000 to the society in 1860, 1862, 
and 1863, by the late John Barstow, Esq., of Providence, R. I., then a vice- 
president of the society for that state, the income of which is devoted to 
the binding of books. From the income of the past year forty-five volumes 
have been bound, leaving a balance of $68.07. 

For the trustees, 
Wm. B. Towne. 


Report ON THE TOWNE MEMORIAL Founp. 


This fund was founded by a gift of $1000, Jan. 1, 1864, from Wm. B. 
Towne, Esq., then of Brookline, in this commonwealth, but now of Milford, 
N. H., which sum was to be placed in the hands of trustees, the principal 
and the interest to be kept separate and apart from the other funds of the 
society, and the income thereof to be devoted to the publication of memorial 
volumes of deceased members, whenever the society should deem it expe- 
dient. In the year 1870 the founder added another $1000, subject to the 
same conditions. The income has been permitted to accumulate, and the 
fund now amounts to $2861.68. A memorial volume has been commenced, 
but not completed. For the trustees, 

Cuar_es B. Hatt. 


Report OF THE Burtpinc CoMMITTEE. 


As the object for which your committee was appointed has not been en- 
tirely consummated, they are not able to make a full report. They would 
however state that the work is substantially completed, with the exception 
of procuring and inserting the mural tablet, and fitting the audience-room 
for the reception of books. When the committee entered upon their duties 
they did not contemplate fitting this room for such use, for some years; but 
in view of the activity that prevails in the society, and the work that is ex- 
pected to be accomplished at an early day, they recommend that this be 
done immediately. 

The amount of subscriptions thus far received is $42,575.00; and the 
amount paid for the purchase of the estate, alterations, repairs and furniture, 
$42,438.63. 

Certain subscriptions were made with the understanding that they were 
not to be paid till the commencement of this year. When these are re- 
ceived there will be ample means for completing the duty assigned to the 
committee ; and perhaps a small balance as a nucleus for a publication fund. 

For the committee, 
Witiram B. Towne. 


Vou, XXVI. 16* 
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PORTRAIT OF THE LATE TREASURER OF THE SOCIETY. 

The committee appointed, at the last annual meeting, to procure a por- 
trait of William B. Towne, Esq., as a testimonial on his retirement after a 
service of ten years as treasurer, report that they have performed the duty 
assigned to them, and herewith present a life-like likeness, executed by 
Mr. Adna Tenney. 

Long may this memorial continue to adorn these walls, and perpetuate 
a grateful remembrance of our associate’s ardent devotion and faithful. 
service to the society. MarsHatt P. WILDER, 

Epmunp F. SLaArter, 
Henry EpwarbDs. 


Tue Sears MEDALS. 


At the request of the president, Charles W. Tuttle, Esq., secretary of 
the board of directors, reported, that at the stated meeting of the board, held 
January 2, 1872, a sealed box inscribed to the “ President and Officers of 
the Historic, Genealogical Society, Boston, 1854,” left in the custody of 
the society at that date, by the late Hon. David Sears, with directions that 
it be opened after his decease, was unsealed in presence of the directors. It 
contained eighty bronze medals ; also, a sealed package on which is written: 
“To be delivered to the eldest lineal male descendant of David Sears and 
Ann Winthrop Sears in 1954.” 

Only two of the packages, which are seven in number, were opened. 
The medals in these two packages, with a single exception to which I will 
presently refer, were alike. 

On the obverse of the medal is a monument surmounted by a crest, 
whose main feature is an open helmet with the hilt of a dagger on its right. 
On the left stands an American Indian, with his right hand resting on the 
monument, with a bow in his left hand, a tomahawk slung at his side, and 
several arrows on his back, the ends visible above the left shoulder. On the 
right is a figure in mail, with the left hand resting on the monument, a sword 
at his side, holding a shield in his right hand charged with armorial bearings. 

On the monument is this inscription: SCEARSTAN SAYER SEARS COL- 
CHESTER Over the whole is a scroll on which is inscribed, st PETERS 
cuHuRCH In the exergue is H. DE LONGUEIL. 

On the reverse, the field is left blank, while between a beaded circle and 
the extreme edge, is this circumscription: DESCENDED FROM RICHARD 
SEARS THE PILGRIM. * PLYMOUTH ROCK 1630.* 

The exception, to which reference has been made, is a medal enclosed in 
a wrapper, inscribed “Model. Richard Sears of Chatham, . . . reverse 
engraving.” This medal is from the same die as the others, but the follow- 
ing inscription has been cut on the blank field of the reverse: 

RICHARD SEARS OF CHATHAM SON OF DANIEL II OF CHATHAM BORN 
1750 MARRIED MEHITABLE MARSHALL DIED 1839 IN LINEAL DESCENT 
FROM KNYVET OF YARMOUTH ELDEST SON OF THE PILGRIM 

In a case of the same size as the package to be delivered in 1954, are 
two medals having the same obverse as that already described, but the re- 
verse is from a different die. One of them has the same circumscription as 
that before described, with the following in the field :-— 

DAVID SEARS I OF BOSTON SON OF DANIEL II OF CHATHAM BORN 
1752 MARRIED ANN WINTHROP DIED 1816 IN LINEAL DESCENT FROM 
KNYVET OF YARMOUTH ELDEST SON OF THE PILGRIM 
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The other medal has in the field a shield on which are various quarter- 
ings of arms which we need not describe. On a circular band surrounding 
it is this inscription: EXALTAT HUMILES On a scroll beneath is HONOR 
ET FIDES The whole is surmounted by an eagle. The medal has this cir- 
cumscription: PLY. COL. 1630 Bos. Mass. 1770 

A paper fastened to the inside of the lid of the box, has the following 
written on it:—* Monumental Memorials, Bronze Medals. To be given 
by the President of the Historic, Genealogical Society to the members 
of the Sears Family. Any individual of the name of Sears applying 
for a medal, must prove his descent from Knyvet, Paul or Sylas Sears, the 
three sons of Richard Sears the Pilgrim, and must promise to have engraved 
on the reverse the inscription ordered by the President.” 

“ Richard Sears landed at Plymouth on the 8th of May, 1630.” 


After the reading of the foregoing reports, Mr. Frederic Kidder, in be- 
half of the committee appointed at a previous meeting to nominate the 
officers of the society for the current year, submitted a report. A ballot was 
taken, and the gentlemen nominated for the respective otfices were declared 
duly elected, as follows: 


PRESIDENT. 


The Hon. MARSHALL P. WILDER, of Boston. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. . 
The Hon. Georce Bruce Upton, of Boston - Massachusetts. 
The Hon. IsraAEL WaAsuHBuRN, Jr., of Portland . - Maine. 
The Hon. Ira Perey, LL.D., of Concord . - New-Hampshire. 
The Hon. Hamppen Courts, A.M., of Brattleboro’ . Vermont. 


The Hon. Jonn Russevy Bartvett, A.M.,of Providence Rhode-Island. 
The Hon. Witiiam A. BuckineHam, LL.D., of Norwich Connecticut. 


Honorary VICE-PRESIDENTS, 


The Hon. Mittarp Fittmore, LL.D., of Buffalo - New-York. 
The Hon. Jonn Wentworth, LL.D., of Chicago . _Ilinois. 
The Rt. Rev. Henry W. Ler, D.D., LL.D., of Davenport Iowa. 

The Hon. Increase A. Laruam, LL.D., of Milwaukee Wisconsin. 
The Hon. Georce P. Fisuer, of Washington ; Dis. of Col. 


SaLtoman ALorseEN, Esq., of Jersey City . . . New-Jersey. 
The Hon. Jonn H. B. Latrose, of Baltimore ° Maryland. 
Witiiam Duane, Esq., of Philadelphia ° - Pennsylvania. 


The Rev. Witi1am G. Extot, D.D., LL.D., of St. Louis Missouri. 
The Rev. Josern F. Tuttye, D.D., ” of Crawfordsville Indiana. 
The Hon. Tuomas Spooner, of Reading owe «+ Cm 


CoRRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
The Rey. Epmunp F. Starter, A.M., of Boston . Massachusetts. 


RECORDING SECRETARY. 
SamvueL Hippen Wentworth, A.M., of Boston - Massachusetts. 


TREASURER. 


Mr. Benzamin Barstow Torrey, of Boston ° Massachusetts. 
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HiIsToKIOGRAPHER. 


The Rev. Dorus Crarke, D.D., of Boston 


AssIsTANT HIsTORIOGRAPHERS. 


Cartes W. Tuttte, A.M., of Boston . 
Jonun Warp Dean, A.M., of Boston . ° 


LIBRARIAN. 
Joun Warp Dean, A.M., of Boston . . 


DrReEcrTors, 


The Hon. Georce Bruce Upron, of Boston pe 
The Hon. Epwarp S. Tosey, A.M., of Boston . 
Cuartes W. Tutte, A.M., of Boston . ; 
Mr. Jonn Cummines, of Woburn ‘ ‘ J > 
Mr. Joun Foster, of Boston . ‘ ‘ ‘ 


CoMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION. 


Asert H. Hoyt, A.M., of Boston . . ‘ ° 
Joun Warp Dean, A.M., of Boston ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Wittiam H. Wuitmore, A.M., of Boston . ° 
Wituiam S. Appteton, A.M., of Boston 

Watuuam B. Towns, Esq., of Milford 


COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY. 


Mr. James F. HunNnEwELL, of Charlestown J ° 
JEREMIAH CoLsBurRN, A.M., of Boston 

The Rev. Epmunp F. SLAFTER, A.M., of Boston 

Mr. Harry Hersert Epes, of Charlestown ° 

Mr. Detorarne P. Corey, of Malden . ° 


CoMMITTEE ON PAPERS AND Essays. 


Mr. Freperic Kipper, of Boston 

SamMvueEL Burnuam, A.M., of Boston . . 

The Rev. Increase N. TaRBox, D.D., of Boston ; 
Witt §S. Garpner, Esq., of Boston ‘ 

Davip GREENE Hasxns, Jr., Esq., of Cambridge 


CoMMITTEE ON HERALDRY. 


Wittiam H. Warrmore, A.M., of Boston . 
Asner C. Goope tt, Jr., A.M., of Salem . ° 
Aveustus T. Perkins, A.M., of Boston 
Wituiam S. Appieton, A.M., of Boston . ° 


CoMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 


Wittiam B. Towne, Esq., of Milford . .  . 
Mr. Henry Epwarps, of Boston ‘ ‘ . ‘ 
The Hon. Cuartes B. Hatt, of Boston . 
Mr. Perctvat Lowett Everett, of Boston . ‘ 
The Hon. Joun A. Burrrick, of Lowell ° ° 
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After the election of officers the president addressed the society, as follows : 


GENTLEMEN OF THE SOCIETY: 

I THAN« you for your kindness which has again called me to this chair. 
When I accepted the presidency of this institution four years since, it was 
at the urgent solicitation of personal friends, but with no expectation or de- 
sire to hold it save for a brief season, and until the breach made by the 
sudden decease of your lamented president, Gov. Andrew, could be filled 
by a person more competent than myself for the discharge of its duties. I 
appreciate most highly this renewed testimony of your confidence as well 
as the honor which it confers, yet I am fully aware that this distinction is 
bestowed, not on account of any merit which I possess as an historian, but 
rather as a token of your appreciation of my efforts to promote the useful- 
ness of the society, and to aid in establishing, with pecuniary means, its 
various departments on a more sure and permanent basis. 

In my former addresses I alluded to certain measures as necessary to the 
progress and well-being of the society. The first and most important of 
these was the erection of a suitable edifice for its accommodation. This has 
been accomplished, and as anticipated in my last address, the SocreTy’s 
House was dedicated to the interests of New-England history by formal 
and appropriate services on the 18th day of March, being the anniversary 
of the incorporation of the society. On that occasion the Honorable 
Charles H. Bell, of New-Hampshire, our associate member, delivered a 
discourse replete with interesting suggestions in relation to the future of 
American history. This has since been published in the pages of the New- 
England Historical and Genealogical Register, and will soon be issued also 
in pamphlet form. But, what is especially grateful to our feelings, as you 
have heard by the report of the building committee, our house has been 
paid for by the generous contributions of our own members, and stands to- 
day as a free-will offering without any encumbrance whatever. Here let it 
stand for many years to come, as an honorable memorial of the munificence 
of those who aided in its erection. 

By the reports which have been submitted, it will be seen that the 
strictest economy has been observed in all the departments, and that ,the 
services of all the officers and committees have been performed without 
compensation. Nor would I fail here to record the fact that the supervision 
and direction of the New-England Historical and Genealogical Register has 
been rendered for many years without pay, and in a manner to redound to 
the honor of its editor and his associates. The Register has been pub- 
lished regularly and is increasing in interest and patronage. The ability 
with which it is conducted is generally acknowledged and most gratefully 
appreciated. Its volumes have contributed largely to promote the objects 
and to extend the influence of the society, and are justly. esteemed by other 
societies both at home and in foreign lands. 

Soon after the public opening of our house the library was transferred 
to its proper department, and the books suitably classified. Since that 
time no member of the society has found any difficulty, as in former years, 
in obtaining all the aid in his historical investigations which the bound 
volumes belonging to the society could furnish. The library has been under 
the supervision of our associate, Mr. James F. Hunnewell, as librarian. 
Mr. Hunnewell kindly consented to accept this office for one year at some 
personal inconvenience, and now declines a reélection on account of the 
pressure of his business. Most‘heartily do I rejoice with you in the election 
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of a gentleman to fill his place who has long been identified with the society, 
and who is in all respects qualified to discharge the duties of the office. 

The Society’s House, in all its appointments, is eminently adapted to the 
purposes of the institution, and meets with universal approbation. We may, 
therefore, regard the attainment of this solid structure, so convenient in its 
arrangement and so tasteful in its architecture and finish, as marking an im- 
portant stage or crisis in our progress. But, when I say that this marks a 
stage in our progress, I mean distinctly to announce that we cannot stop 
here. We have not yet achieved all that is to be desired. Other steps are 
to be taken before our enterprise will be crowned with success. 

Our first great want has been supplied. Our next is a permanent curator, 
under the official title of librarian—a man of generous, scholarly culture, 
and familiar with the whole range of New-England history,—who shall de- 
vote his whole time to the interests of the society, in the arrangement and 
cataloguing of our books, pamphlets and manuscripts, and in such ways as 
shall promote the growth and improvement of the library. Fortunately we 
possess this officer in our new librarian, and it only remains for us to secure 
the means for his support. This is not a new subject; it has been upon 
my mind for several years. I have long seen that an officer possessing 
these high qualifications, wholly consecrated to the service of the society, 
and generously paid, would be indispensably necessary to our well-being 
and future success. I alluded to this subject in the remarks I had the 
honor to submit last year. I then said, “if we accomplish all we hope to 
in the future, it will be necessary to have connected and unbroken, intellec- 
tual and scholarly labors in the general superintendence of the institution, 
which we cannot ask and which we cannot obtain from the occasional atten- 
tion which gentlemen engrossed with any important business can render. 
The services of a person of culture, learning, and capacity for the higher 
duties to which I have referred, cannot be obtained without a suitable salary; 
and I make these remarks in order to call your attention to the importance 
of increasing our fund so as to provide for this exigency in the future.” 

And allow me to repeat with emphasis what I said then. I regard this 
as the great and crowning want of the institution. I cannot see how we 
can make any permanent or satisfactory progress without such an officer. 
With this acquisition a new impulse will be given to our purposes and our work; 
and I doubt not that, in a reasonable time, not only every bound volume in 
the library will be made accessible, but our twenty-eight thousand pamphlets 
will be properly classified, and 'the subjects treated by them will be so fully 
known that any one of them could be brought forward for examination 
without any loss of time ; and our manuscripts will be so disposed and in- 
dexed that they can all be made useful to the historical student. 

There is another relation in which such an officer as I have described will 
be of great importance, not only to the members of the society, but to all 
who visit the library for the investigation of the local or family history of 
New-England. It will often happen, as it has in the past, that the investi- 
gator will come to us in the early stages of his work, when he is in a large 
degree uninformed as to the sources, and sometimes as to the character of 
the information to which his researches should be directed. The suggestions 
of a competent librarian would in such a case be invaluable. And, while it 
should not be his duty to make investigations for members, or others who 
are permitted to use the library, he could so fully point out and lay open 
the sources of information, without occupying too much of his time, as 
greatly to facilitate their labors. 
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And here permit me to say another word on the importance of preserv- © 
ing, arranging and classifying our collection of pamphlets and manuscripts. 
I regard this as one of the most imperative duties of all historical and 
genealogical societies. No institution with which I am acquainted has be- 
stowed sufficient care on this subject. Something has been done, but not 
enough. The collecting of pamphlets without providing for their preserva- 
tion, and arrangement for use, is but of little advantage to historical study. 
Without this, they are quite as accessible in the possession of individuals or 
families, as in public repositories; because, when stored away in masses, 
they are no better than so much waste-paper. 

Ordination, funeral, and election sermons, centennial discourses, Fourth 
of July orations, and speeches at public celebrations are full of historical 
matter. A fact can sometimes be found in them which may be sought for 
elsewhere in vain. The spirit of the times is reflected in them. The tone 
of thought, the sentiments, the principles of the contemporary age are to 
be found in them. Not all, not any one, perhaps, is of the highest value in 
all respects ; but all in a greater or less degree furnish facts, thoughts and. 
sentiments which are the natural growth and illustration of the progress of 
the age. 

With these considerations, I never think of our large collection of pam- 
phlets but I feel a great desire that they should be arranged, classified and 
catalogued, without which they are inaccessible, and are of little benefit to 
the cause of history. Bound volumes of history, biography, and travels, 
are easily seen and distinguished on the shelves of a library. Pamphlets in 
bundles not arranged, not catalogued, are utterly useless. But when care- 
fully classified they constitute a rich source of historical information. 

I am aware than when a society or an individual obtains the possession 
of an old, rare pamphlet it is regarded as a very important feat accomplished ; 
but, when a collection of such pamphlets is made, the first duty is to take 
care of them, so as to render their use easy, and hence valuable to the stu- 
dent. While I thus speak, I acknowledge the great improvement in the 
building in which our valuable library is located, and also the greater safety 
of our collections, stored in our fire-proof apartment. But, in my opinion, 
our imperative duty is to look to our pamphlets as soon as the means of do- 
ing so can be obtained. They are invaluable and, if arranged as I have 
suggested, will of themselves constitute a valuable collection to which stu- 
dents will resort for information in all the departments of history and biog- 
raphy. A catalogue of these and of our books cannot much longer be 
dispensed with. It would be a key to our treasures, and would place it in 
the power of the humblest inquirer to make himself acquainted with an 
immense number of facts of which he bad been ignorant; and at the same 
time open an inexhaustible source from which he may enlarge his historical 
acquisitions,—a collection of the richest treasures, which are now like 
pearls buried in the depths of the ocean. 

For these reasons, gentlemen, and for others which will doubtless occur 
to your minds, I trust we shall soon secure a fund, the income of which 
shall enable us to meet the expenses of the librarian’s salary, and to accom- 
plish such other objects as are necessary to the success and prosperity of 
the society. 

Permit me to call your attention to another object, viz.: the adoption of 
such measures as will add to the interest and value of the papers to be read 
at our monthly meetings. As this is a New-England society, it is important 
that every part of New-England should be represented both by the authors 
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and in the subjects of the papers brought before us. The most important 
historical questions, which are appropriately discussed before this society, 
are local in their character; therefore the investigation of the facts which 
relate to them must be made in the locality where the events transpired. 
Hence if we aim to illustrate the history of the whole of New-England, we 
must have writers and investigators of the facts from every part of it, histori- 
cal scholars, whose residence in the locality of which they treat has enabled 
them to carry on their investigations from original sources and public records 
for years, and from which they can bring to us things literally new and old. 
We should have papers read here by residents of Maine, New-Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut and the remoter parts of this common- 
wealth. Even were it convenient to obtain papers from month to month 
from gentlemen in the city of Boston, or its immediate vicinity, it would by 
no means achieve the object we desire to accomplish. We must therefore 
extend broader invitations and secure the services of our members, and 
other historical scholars, who reside at a distance. In doing this we have 
not the means to meet the necessary expenses, which surely ought not to be 
incurred by those who prepare the papers in question. A permanent fund, 
yielding two or three hundred dollars, would enable us to pay all expenses 
incurred by the journey of our guests, and to procure papers of rare interest 
and great value from students of New-England history, far and near. I 
earnestly hope we shall be able to secure this object during the present 
ear. 

The society is now advancing on the second quarter of a century since its 
incorporation. It is firmly established and is constantly extending its field 
of operations. It is working harmoniously with kindred associations, both 
in this and other countries, and it is receiving the aid and sympathy of 
numerous friends. 

In reviewing the work of the society, I am satisfied that our present plan 
of operations is judicious and good. And now that we are permanently 
located in a house of our own, and have secured the services of a librarian 
whose time will be devoted wholly to our work, I feel that no change is 
necessary except the further acquisition of funds to secure the continued 
prosperity of the society. 

To accomplish this most desirable object, I recotamend the appointment 
of a special committee for the purpose of soliciting the means of establishing 
a fund, the income of which may be devoted to the payment of the librarian’s 
salary and other expenses not prospectively provided for. The importance and 
duty of sustaining our society in a flourishing condition needs no further 
argument from me. 

But, when I reflect on the influence of New-England principles and New- 
England examples in the cause of freedom, civilization, and humanity, and 
in whatever tends to the comfort, happiness, and advancement of the human 
race, I am deeply impressed with a sense of the obligation which rests on 
us to preserve and transmit their history unimpaired, which so clearly re- 
dounds to their honor and the welfare of mankind. Our society was organ- 
ized for this special purpose; but, as I have often addressed you on this 
topic, I shall not tax your patience by enlarging upon it at the present time. 

No branch of human research can have a more salutary influence on the 
mind than the study of New-England history; and, next to the training of 
the spirit for the life eternal, I know of no more noble employment than 
that of treasuring up and perpetuating the deeds, principles, and virtues of 
a noble ancestry. Like the cheering rays of the morning, they have pierced 
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the darkest portions of the earth; they have lit up the paths of Christian 
civilization around the globe; they will illume the broad highway of the 
future with beams of hallowed light; and their teachings will forever con- 
stitute the true means of maintaining free governments, individual rights, 
and the highest happiness of mankind. Day by day, and step by step, their 
principles are revolutionizing the empires of the earth; and, as time advances, 
they will be more and more appreciated for their wisdom and virtue. These 
principles will live forever to bless the world; and will continue to march 
on in triumph toward that grand millennial era, when the governments of 
this world shall form one great circle of free republics, and when peace on 
earth and good-will to men shall prevail. Let us, then, recover all that is 
great and good from the history of the past, and let us also treasure up all 
that is valuable and of good-report in the present. He that would not do 
this can have but little reverence for his ancestry, home, or country, and but 
little interest in the welfare of those who are to follow him. Well did 
Burke remark: “People who do not look back to their ancestry will not 
look forward to their posterity.” How imperatively does the Bible enforce 
this injunction on all generations of men: “ Hear this, ye old men, and give 
ear, all ye inhabitants of the land. Tell ye your children of it, and let your 
children tell their ghildren, and their children another generation.” 

Gentlemen: I congratulate you on the increasing prosperity and usefulness 
of our society, and the cheering prospects before us. Let these excite us to 
renewed diligence, and let us labor with greater zeal for the promotion of its 
objects. Let us be active while our day lasts. Soon, he who now occupies 
this chair and all those who now surround him will have passed from time 
into eternity. But our institution will survive, and millions of grateful hearts 
shall rise up and bless the memory of the men who laid its foundations and 
labored for its advancement. 

May the society continue to be more and more appreciated for its labors 
and usefulness. May it receive the sympathy and favor of the public, and 
the generous munificence of noble-hearted men; and go on prospering until 
the final day, when the histories of this earth and of our race shall be 
transferred to the great record above, eternal in the heavens. 


On the conclusion of the president’s address, the Rev. Edmund F. Slafter 
offered the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That a special committee, consisting of the following gentlemen, 
viz.: the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Wm. B. Towne, Esq., the Hon. George 
B. Upton, John Cummings, Esq., and John Foster, Esq., be appointed to 
solicit subscriptions to establish a fund, the income of which to be appropriated 
to the payment of the salary of a librarian, dnd to such other purposes as may 
be necessary for the efficiency and prosperity of the society. 


William B. Towne, Esq., offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the society be tendered to Mr. James F. 
Hunnewell for his services as librarian during the past year. 


On motion of Col. Albert H. Hoyt, the following named members were 
appointed a special committee, for the purpose of extending the circulation 
of the New-England Historical and Genealogical Register, viz.: Mr. Delo- 
raine P. Corey, Capt. Geo. Henry Preble, U.S.N., Charles W. Tuttle, Esq., 
and Mr. Harry H. Edes. 
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On motion of Mr. Harry H. Edes, it was 

Voted, That the president’s address and the reports submitted at this 
meeting, together with the record of the other proceedings, be referred to 
the standing committee on publication, with authority to prepare for the 
press and print one thousand copies of the same, for distribution among 
the members. 


THE FAMILY OF RALPH SMYTH, OF HINGHAM, MASS. 
Communicated by Tuomas Smytu, of Boston. 


Tue early settlers of the present town of Hingham, Mass., were mostly 
from Hingham, County of Norfolk, Eng., and Cushing in his statement of 
those early settlers, mentions Ratpu, as coming “from Old Hingham,” in 
1633, and against the name Cushing puts the figure (1), clearly indicating 
that he came alone. Tis name first appears upon the Hingham records in 
1637, when he drew a house lot on “ Bachelor street,” now Main street. 
The colony records call him “ Ralph Smyth,” and as late as Sept. 22, 1652, 
the probate records for Suffolk Co. say “ Ralph Smyth,” “of Hingham.” 

N. E. Hist. anp Gen. ReGIsTER, vol. viii. p. 61.) 

He was of Eastham, in the Plymouth colony, in 1657, in which year he 
took the “oath of fidelity.” See Plymouth Colony Records, Lib. 8, folio 
184. The name is here and ever after on the Records, “Smith.” Was 
constable of Eastham in 1660, and in 1664, was trading with “Josias Hub- 
bert, of Hingham.” 

Volume 6, folio 175, Plymouth Colony Records, has the following “court 
order.” Oct. 27, 1685.—* Administration is granted by this court to Grace 
Smith, the relict of Ralph Smith, and Samuell Smith, son to the s‘ Ralph 
Smith, all of the town of Eastham, in the colony of New-Plymouth, in 
New-England, deceased, on all the goods and chattells of s* Ralph Smith.” 

The reeord of the marriage of Ralph, is not to be found, and the indica- 
tions are that Grace was not the mother of his children. Hobart, in his 
diary of Hingham affairs, gives valuable information concerning this fami- 
ly; viz.: 

2. i. Samvet Smith, bap. July 11, 1641. 


3. ii, Jonn, son of Ralph Smith, bap. July 23, 1644. 
4. iii. Dante, Smith, bap. March 2, 1647. 


There can be but little doubt that Thomas, of Eastham, who in 1690, 
June 24, took at Barnstable, “ye oath of a freeman,” was also a son of 
Ralph, but having made very careful examination and finding no documen- 
tary proof of the same, we omit a record of his family, simply stating for 
the benefit of any person that may be interested, that his eldest son, Ralph, 
was born in Eastham, Oct. 23, 1682, and Thomas, Jan. 16, 1687, also at 
Eastham ; this last settled in Truro, from whom come, Gamaliel 1715, 
Barzilla 1717, Gamaliel 1744, Gamaliel 1772, Barzilla 1775, and nu- 
merous others, the family being highly respectable and influential in the 
affairs of Truro for many years. 


2. Samuex’ (Ralph'), baptized in Hingham, July 11, 1641, married in 
Eastham, Jan. 3, 1667, Mary, daughter of Gyles Hopkins, who 
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came over with his father Stephen in the Mayflower, 1620; was a 
trader ; died at Eastham, March 20, 1696. Children :— 

5. i. Samvet, b. May 26, 1668; d. Sept. 22, 1692. 

ii. Mary,  b. June 3, 1669; m. Daniel Hamilton. 
iii. Josern, b. April 10, 1671. 

6. iv. JoHN, b. May 26, 1673. 

v. Grace, b. Sept. 5, 1676. vi. Desoran, b. Dec. 10, 1678. 

This Samuel’s estate was settled April 22, 1697, by order of the probate 
court of Barnstable Co. Joseph, Grace and Deborah, not mentioned. John 
had “ye half of two farms at Monomoy,” and Mary had “ ye half of two 
farms at Monomoy, with her brother John.” Lib. 2, folio 47. Estate, Real 


_and Personal, £1,275.12.9. 


3. Joun* (Ralph’), baptized in Hingham, July 23, 1644; married in East- 
ham, May 24, 1667, Hannah, daughter of Thomas Williams, who 
was of Plymouth in 1637. Hethere married Elizabeth Tate, 
Nov. 30, 1638, and died in Yarmouth about 1692. In his will, dated 
May 10, 1692, he gives to 

7. i. * Joun Suita, my grand child, a lot of meadow land in Eastham.” 


The date of the birth of the last named John, cannot be ascertained, and 
if there were other children, the record is so uncertain that it is not safe 
to follow. 


4. Dantex’? (Ralph'), baptized in Hingham, March 2, 1647; married in 
Eastham, May 3, 1676, Mary, daughter of John Young. Children: 


i. Danret, b. Jan. 8, 1678. (Eastham Records.) 
ii. Content, b. June 8, 1680. sad si 


iii. Apicart, b. April 30, 1683, sie - 
iv. James, b. April —, 1685. a i 
v. NaraanrEL, b. Oct. —, 1687. “ - 
vi. Mary, b. Jan. 8, 1692. - ” 


Will of Daniel Smith, Sen., of Eastham, dated May 11, 1716, entered 
on probate Jan. 20, 1720 ( Probate, Lib. 3, folio 63), mentions: wife Mary ; 
children, Daniel, James, Abigail, Content Howes, and Nathaniel, who 
received “ the homestead,” and was appointed administrator. 

5. Samuer® (Samuel,? Ralph'), born in Eastham, May 26, 1668, and 
married Bathshuba Lathrop, May 26, 1690. Children: 

8. i. Samvgt, b. Feb. 13, 1691. 9. ii. Joszpn, b. Oct. 9, 1692. 


They had, in the distribution of their grandfather Smith’s estate in 1697, 


’ equal shares with their uncle and aunt, as follows: “Samuel Smith, and 


Joseph Smith, issue of said eldest son Samuel, shall have to them or their 
heirs forever, a farm at Monomoy, that “ Cahoon lives on.” (Lib. 2, f. 59.) 


6. Joun® (Samuel, Ralph’), born in Eastham, May 26,1673, and married 
there, May 14, 1694, Bethiah Snow, daughter of Stephen, a brother 
of Mark, sons of Nicholas, who married Constance, daughter of 
Stephen Hopkins the Pilgrim. The mother of Bethiah was Susanna 
Deane, daughter of Stephen and Elizabeth Deane, early of Plymouth. 
The widow Deane married Josias Cook, and soon after they removed 
to Eastham. John and Bethiah had Samuel, born in Eastham, May 
21, 1696. For the rest of the family, we refer to the probate court 
files (M. Bourn, judge of probate), Lib. 5, folio 204. “ Now it 
appears to me, that when s* John Smith deceased, he left surviving, 
six sons; viz., Sam' ye Eldest, Deane, John, Stephen, David and 
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Seth, and Three Daughters: viz., Mercy, Mary, and Bethiah.” “§¢ 
Dean Smith is Since Deceased, leaving four children; viz., Dean, 
Heman, Aseph, sons, and Merriam a daughter.” The date of this 
settlement is July 31,1734. The guardians of the minor children 
of John and Bethiah, were appointed in July, 1722, and Samuel, the 
eldest son, appointed administrator, Feb. 25,1717. Bethiah had not 
married in 1734; she is then mentioned as “the widow and Relict 
of ye said John Smith, deceased.” The article on the “ Deane Fami- 
ly” in the NV. Z. Hist. and Gen. Register, vol. 3, p. 378, has a detail- 
ed account of the line of that family from which Bethiah descended. 
See also, Register, vol. 18, p. 266. The will of Miriam Wing, widow 
of John Wing, Jr., of Harwich, dated May 24, 1701, and proved 
Jan. 8, 1702-3, gives all her property to Dean Smith, “son of my 
Kinswoman, Bethiah Smith, of Monomoy.” Thus in the absence of 


a record of the births of the children on the town books, we ascertain 
their names by combining other documents. 
Lib. 5, folio 204. “An account of Debts Due from estate of Jn° Smith, 
Late of Chatham, Deceased, and paid out by Samuel Smith, Administrator; 
viz., 


Paid to Saml. Sturgis, Esq., 
paid to madam Reliance Stone, 

aid to Mr. John Mayo, 

tt out to the Widow, 
P. Mr. Nath’! Stone, 
P. Constable Thomas Nickerson, 
P. Madam Elizabeth Greenleaf, 
P. Daniel Hamleton, 
P. ye Commissioners for Interest money, 
Sett out to my mother, 
Dean Smith, time and expense, 
P. to myself for expense and time as administrator, 
Money due unto the Bank, 

Allowed by the Court July 19, 1722, 
The total amt. al’d £254 10 0.” 


Cattle mark assigned to Samuel Smith, March 23, 1716; to Dean Smith, 
Feb. 5, 1721, by vote of the town of Chatham. 

We can connect of these sons only Dean and Seth, with any of the: nu- 
merous family of this name in Chatham or Harwich. 

10. i. Dean. 11. ii. Sera. 


In the year 1715, “ Elisha Hedge, John Smith, son and heir to Samuel 
Smith, late of Eastham, deceased, David Meloit, and Hugh Stuart, of Mo- 
nomoy, alias Chatham,” presented a petition to the “ General Court,” asking 
“that lands purchased of the Indians, John and Josephus Quason, in 1694, 
called Monomoy Beach, with some pieces of meadow, &c., may be confirmed 
to them.” 


7. Joun® (John,* Ralph'). The Eastham town records show this family 
as follows, viz.: children of John and Sarah Smith :— 


i. Hannaug, born March 18, 1695. 
ii. JOSEPH, ‘© Dec. 28, 1697. 
iii. Saran, - q 1699. 
iv. Wriuuam, , 1702. 
v. lLypm, * il 24, 1704. 
. vi. Sera, " 1705. 
vii. Exzazzr, ‘‘ -—, 1708. 
viii. Repecca, ‘* May —, 1709, 
ix. JOHN, ‘© Mar. 13, 1712. 
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His will, dated Dec. 1, 1742, and entered Lib. 6, folio 250, mentions son 
Joseph to whom he gave land “on the southerly side of the cedar swamp 
in “ Little Skatett,” and my tenement lot in Rock Harbor neck and all 
my land at the Harbour’s mouth neck.” “Also my carpenters tools.” Joseph, 
administrator. “I give and bequeath to my son Williams Smith, the land 
that I possessed him of heretofore.” “I give and bequeath to my son Seth 
Smith, the one half of the upland of my homestead,” and after describing 
the same, and several other lots of land, he gave him “a lot of meadow, 
which I had of my Grandfather Williams.” “To my son John Smith ” all 
and singular my tenement homestead, wherein I do dwell,” but reserves 
“the West room and Buttery ” for his “loving wife Bethiah.” 

The conditions upon which the above bequests are made, are that the 
three sons, Joseph, Seth and John, shall maintain “my daughter Hannah 
Smith in sickness and in health during her natural life,” and furnish certain 


named articles, such as wood, hay, corn, wheat, &c. “to my loving wife | 


Bethiah Smith,” “To my daughter Elizabeth Brown,” “To my daughter 

Rebecca Brown.” 

8. Samvuer* (Samuel,? Samuel,’ Ralph’), born in Eastham, Feb. 13, 1691; 
married in Eastham, Oct. 9, 1712, Abigail Freeman (Eastham T. 
R.). Children :— 

i. Mary, born Jan. 23, 1714. 

13. ii. ZonerTa, “ Dec. 11, 1716. 

iii. ABIGAIL, “ Dec. 17, 1718. 
iv. MartHa, ‘* Aug. 23, 1721. 
v. Barusausa, * May 9, 1723. 
vi. Grace, “ June 15, 1725. 
vii. Susanna, ‘* Aug. 25, 1727. 
viii. SamMvEL, si Feb. 21, 1729. 
ix. JOSEPH, . Sept. 9, 1731. 

His will is dated at Wellfleet, April 18, 1768, proved Oct. 11, 1768: wife 
Sarah; gives “to heirs of son Zoheth, deceased, viz.: Zoheth, Richard, 
Elizabeth, Samuel, and Ruth;” “to heirs of daughter Bathsheba Atwood, 
deceased, viz.: Abigail, Martha, John, William, Bathshuba, Thankful, Anna 
and Zoheth ;” “to heirs of daughter Martha Rich, deceased, Martha Rich 
and Abigail Young;” “to daughter Abigail Eldridge, wife of Jessee Eld- 
ridge ;” “to daughter Susanna Atwood,” and “toson Joseph Smith,” whom 
he appointed administrator. 

9. Josern* (Samuel,? Samuel,? Ralph’), born in Eastham, Oct. 9, 1692; 
married in Eastham, June 24, 1715, Mary Hopkins, daughter of 
Joshua. Joseph Smith appointed guardian of Bashua, Samuel, and 
Huldah Smith, children of Mary Smith, late of Egstham; property in 
right of their “ grandfather Joshua Hopkins.” (Probate, Lib. 6, folio 
30 and 31, June 22,1741.) The will of Joseph is dated: Eastham, 
Dec. 7, 1778; proved, June 10,1779. It gives “to Mary Hickman 
my daughter, wife of James Hickman,” “to daughter Bathshuba,” “to 
my grand children, children of son Joseph deceased,” viz.: Samuel, 
Joseph, Josiah, Abraham and Mary, and “to daughter Rebecca 
Ford.” The town books have 

i. Beran, * born April 17, 1716. 


ii. Mary, Oct. 4, 1718. 
iii. Barusuupa, ‘* Aug. 8, 1724, 
iv. SaMueEL, * Dec. 21, 1729. 
v. Huwpan, - July 29, 1732. 
vi. Repecca, “ July 23, 1739. 
vii. JosEru, . Oct. 17, 1743. 
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10. Dean* (John,? Samuel,’ Ralph’), born in Chatham, married Hester. 
Children :— 
14. i. Dean. 


ii. ASEPH. 
iii. Heman. 
iv. Mirrram. 


See Probate, Lib. 5, folio 204, 
of the same family, No. 6. 


11. Sern* (John,? Samuel, Ralph’), born in Chatham, about 1713; see the 
following: (Probate, Lib. 4, folio 69.) 

“To Sam! Smith, of the town of Chatham and County of Barn- 
stable, Yeoman, Greeting. 

Whereas, Seth Smith, a minor being aged about nine years, son 
of John Smith late of the town of Chatham, now deceased, hath 
occasion for a guardian in his minority, I do therefore hereby autho- 
rize and appoint you guardian to the said Seth Smith, with full 
power to receive and take into your custody all such estate as belong 
to the said Seth Smith, and the same to keep for his use, until he 
shall arrive to full age.” “July 8, 1722. John Otis, Judge.” 

The following is from the Chatham town records :— 

“ Children of Seth, Sr. and Elizabeth Smith :” 

i. Hvau, born Jan. 8, 1739; died young. 
ii. Mary, born Aug. 22, 1740. 
15. iii. Sern, ‘born Aug. 22, 1743. 
iv. Enos, born Feb. 21, 1745 ; accidentally shot. 
. Eizasers, born Feb. 6, 1748 ; married Moses Mayo. 
16. vi. Hveu, born July 21, 1751. 
ii. ZiuaH, born Sept. 7, 1753; married Miller Paine. 


His second wife was Mary Nickerson, whom he married in Chatham, 
Nov. 18, 1756. She is not mentioned in his will, which is dated March 10, 
1787. He gave “to son Seth,” “to grandchildren, children of my daugh- 
ter Mary Nickerson, deceased,” “to daughter Elizabeth Mayo, wife of Moses 
Mayo,” “to daughter Zillah, wife of Miller Paine,” “to son Hugh, and to 
his heirs and assigns all my estate,” except what was given to the other 
heirs. Hugh, administrator. 

Mary married Seth Nickerson, of Provincetown, March 19, 1761. He 
was a native of Chatham. Their descendants in part were, children: (1) 
Nathan, born Dec. 11, 1763; (2) Elizabeth, born 1766, married Edmund 
Smith; (3) Enos, born Sept. 19,1770; (4) Ebenezer, born Aug. 17, 1768, 
who married Salome Collins, daughter of Cyrenius of Chatham, ‘and settled 
in Boston; died in Waltham, Mass., Oct. 25, 1855. Maria, a daughter of 
Enos, marvied John Young, of Provincetown; children: Enos, now of 
Provincetown, aged about 33; ; Nathaniel, of Chicago, Ill., aged about 29; 
John, Jr., of Provincetown, aged about 24, 


12. Seru* (John,? John, Ralph’), born in Eastham, Jan. 28, 1705; there 

married, Oct. 3, 1728, Anna Knowles. Children :-— 
i. Barwnanas, born May 30, 1731. Eastham Town Records. 
ii. Resgcca, May 19, 1734. 

. iii. “ May 22,1737. “ 
iv. *6 Aug. 2, 1739. ” vas 
v. ANNA, - May 1, 1741. sae * 
vi. Exizapern, ‘* Oct. 10, 1745. ” - 


13. ZonetH’ (Samuel,* Samuel Samuel, Ralph'), born in Eastham, 
Dec. 11, 1716; and there married, "Hannah Sears, Feb. 23, 1737. 
Children :— 
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i. ZonetH, born Oct. 12, 1739; Eastham Records. 
ii. Ricuarp, ‘* Mar. 18,1741. " ” 
iii. Exizapetn, ** Feb. 6, 1745. vie “ 
iv. HannaH, ‘* Mar. 9, 1746. ‘ ” 


For the other children see the following extracts from Probate records, 
Lib. 20, folio 377. “Samuel Smith, 3d, of Wellfleet,” made his will Jan. 5, 
1779, proved June 11, 1779, “to Joshua Mayo Smith, son of my late Bro. 
Zoheth Smith,” “to Hannah Sears Smith, daughter of my late Bro. Rich- 
ard Smith,” “ to Samuel and Elizabeth Arey, children of my late sister Eliza- 
beth Arey;” “to Hannah Greene, the daughter of my only sister Ruth 
Greene, wife of Joseph Greene,” &c. 


14. Dean® (Dean,* John,> Samuel,? Ralph’), children of Dean and Rachel 
Smith :— 
i. Racuet, born Dec. 12, 1747. Chatham Records. 
ii. Estner, ‘* June 1, 1750. “ * 
iii. AsepoH, ‘* June 6, 1753. ay ” : 
iv. Marrua, ‘“* Aug. 10, 1755. ee af 


Sern’ (Seth,* John,> Samuel,? Ralph’), born in Chatham, Aug. 22, 
1743; and there married Elizabeth Eldridge, April 26, 1764. Their 
children, born in Chatham, were :— 

Epuunp, born Jan. 25, 1765. 
. Josnua, ‘ April 19,1766. iii. Enos, born April 19, 1768. 

iv. Berry, < 67e8. 

Revsen, ‘* 1778, at Provincetown, where they settled 1780. 
i. Seru. vii. Davin. viii. Lizzi. 
ix. Hanna. x. Evpripcz. xi. ABIGAIL. 


. Huen’ (Seth,* John? Samuel? Ralph’), born in Chatham, July 21, 


1751; there married Lydia Paine, the town records say Jan. 19, 
1775, but the family record fixes the date at June 17,1775. This 
family left Chatham about 1794, and settled at Buckstown, now 
Bucksport, Me. Children :— 


. Seru, b. Oct. 4, 1777. 

ii. Anprew, b. Oct. 28, 1779, whose son Eugene Theodore, born in 1816, is 
now living in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

iii. Txomas, b. Jan. 25, 1782; married Phebe Tappan and moved West. 

iv. Mary, b. Sept. 24, 1784 ; married Jessee Bassett, of Bucksport, Oct. 22, 
1807 ; ch. John Sheppard, b. Aug., 1808, Benj. Franklin, b. 1810. 

v. Esenezer, b. Oct. 21, 1786 ; married Zulina Handy, June 13, 1807; died 
at Bucksport, Dec. 23, 1846. Widow died, April 9, 1849; their ch. An- 
drew, Mary, Ruth, Lydia and Levina. 

vi. and vii. Susan and Lyp1a, born Feb. 2, 1789. 

viii. Z1LaH, b. Feb, 22, 1792 ; married Randall Burrill, of Bucksport, April 23, 
1814. Children: James, born March 25, 1815, now living in Central City, 
Colorado. Randall Gardner, born July 24, 1816, married at Boston, 
May 12, 1845; his son Herbert Leslie, born April 27, 1856. Harvey 
Miller, born March 25, 1818, and died at sea on board ship ‘‘ New 
World,” 1840. George Whitefield, born April, 1820. Nancy, died an 
infant ; and Alfred, born June 20, 1827, died unmarried Nov. 6, 1860. 

ix. Lypra, born Aug. 29, 1794 ; married first, James Maddocks, Aug. 1, 1816, 
and second, John Tillock, Dec. 9, 1824. Children : Joseph,' born Oct. 24, 
1825, who married Dec. 9, 1844, Flora D. Ryder. Phebe? S., born Feb. 
26, 1827, unmarried. John’ N., born Dec. 20, 1828, married Lizzie Clay, 
Dec. 19, 1849; their children are, Edwin L., born 1851 ; John Charles, 
born 1867. Caroline‘ L., born April 22, 1833, married Joshua Smith, of 
Bucksport , Feb. 1, 1853; children are, Julietta, born Sept. 27, 1857, 
Willie Tillock, born Sept. 23, 1867. Lydia,®? born June 17, 1836; mar- 
= - Lg Snow, April 24, 1859 ; live in New York; their son Emery 

rn 1866. a 
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17. Sern’ (Seth,* John,* John,’ Ralph’), born in Eastham, May 22, 1737 ; 
there married Thankful Baker, Jan. 18, 1759. The town records 
give children of Seth and Thankful Smith, as follows :— 

i. Barnasas, b. Feb. 22, 1762. ii. Wiiu1am, b. July 1, 1764. 
iii. Saran, b. Jan. 10, 1767. iv. Jesse, b. Jan. 28, 1769. 


v. and vi. Sera and Esenzzer, b. May 12, 1772. 
vii. Samuen, b. Jan. 15, 1775. 


. Epmunp* (Seth,? Seth,* John, Samuel, Ralph’), born in Chatham, 
Jan. 25, 1765; married at Provincetown, Elizabeth Nickerson, 
daughter of Seth and Mary, 11 (ii.). Children were :— 

i. Joun, died, a about 18. ii. Freeman, died in 1869, aged about 75. 
iii. Mary. iv. Epmunp. v. Liz. vi. OxivE, who married John Stone, de- 


ceased, no children. 
. Vii. Jonny, born March 9, 1809. 


. Setu*® (Hugh,’ Seth,* John,? Samuel, Ralph'), born in Chatham, Oct. 4, 
1777; married at Bucksport, Me., Hannah Pratt Albee, April 23, 
1806; d. at Bucksport, March 19, 1853. His widow is yet living 
at Bucksport ; very old. Children : 


i. Harrizt, died a babe. 
. ii. Sera Hatt, b. April 27, 1809. 

iii. ALFRED Pratt, died aged 4 years. 

iv. Enos, b. April 4, 1813. His son Henry born 1851. 4 

vy. Caro.ine Katso, b. 1814; died 1828. 

vi. Etmira ALBes, b. 1817; married Henry Benson, and live in Blackstone, 
Mass. Their son, Seth Hall Benson, | S 1850, now a student at West 
Point Military School. 

vii. Saran Exprineg, b. 1820; married Henry Eldridge, and ‘‘ went West.” 

viii. Hannan Apag, b. Jan. 22, 1823; married first, George Taft, second Elna- 
oe a ; children are: Abby L. Taft, born 1851, Martha E. Handy, 

rn 1862. 


. Joun’ (Edmund,’ Seth, Seth,* John,? Samuel, Ralph), born in Pro- 
vincetown, Mass., March 9, 1809; there married Mehitable Cook 
Ghen, daughter of Thomas Ghen and Sarah Cook, and granddaughter 
of Samuel Ghen and Sabra Gross, of Truro. Samuel was a brother of 
Thomas and James Genn, or Ginn, whose descendants now live at 
or near Bucksport, Me. The three brothers came from Virginia, 
where the family is quite numerous. Josias Cook, of Eastham, who 
married the widow Dean, was the ancestor of Sarah Cook. Chil- 
dren of John and Mehitable :— 
i. Epsunp, born in Provincetown, Jan. 26, 1832 ; now living there, unmarried. 
22. ii. Atonzo, born in Provincetown, July 27, 1833. 
23. iii. Tuomas, born in Clinton, Me., July 13, 1837. 


The father died in Clinton, in the spring of 1837, and the mother return- 
ed to Provincetown, that year, where in 1846 she married Samuel Parker, 
son of the late Rev. Samuel Parker, of Provincetown, deceased. Their 
daughter Isadora, born Jan. 26, 1848, now living in Boston. 


21. Sern Hay’ (Seth® Hugh,’ Seth,* John, Samuel? Ralph’), born in 
Bucksport, Me., April 27, 1809 ; there married Eliza Handy, widow 
of Ebenezer; her maiden name was Morgan. Their children :— 

24. i. Atrrep Lewis, born 1835. 


ii. Harrie Exiza, born 1838; she married, May, 1866, Capt. J. H. Chipman, of 
Backsport, and in Uctober of the same year, he died in Palermo, Sicily. 
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22. Atonzo® (John,’ Edmund,’ Seth,’ Seth,* John,? Samuel,? Ralph'), born 
in Provincetown, July 27, 1833; there married Nancy, daughter of 
Joshua Smith. Children :— 


i. Cxara, born Aug. 6, 1855, in Provincetown, Mass. 
ii. Lizziz, born Aug. 20, 1857, in - si 
iii. Frank Wu1u1s, born July, 1869, in Cohasset, Mass. 


23. Toomas® (John,’ Edmund,® Seth,’ Seth,* John,? Samuel, Ralph*), born 
in Clinton, Me., July 13, 1837 ; married in Lincoln, Mass., Aug. 15, 
1866, Mary Frances, daughter of Maj. Daniel Weston and Mary 
Wheeler, of L. Mary Isabel, their daughter, born in Charlestown, 
Mass., March 26, 1868. The family now live in Boston. 


24. Atrrep Lewis® (Seth Hall,’ Seth, Hugh? Seth,* John Samuel,? 
Ralph*), born in Bucksport, Me., 1835. His son, Frank Elmer, born 
in 1866. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A Branca or tHE Avery Famity.—The following facts covering an important 
branch of the Avery family in this country (ante, vol. xxv. p 191) have been furnished 
me for publication by Henry W. Avery, Esq., a lineal descendant of Christopher 
Avery of England, who first settled in this country, in Gloucester, Mass., in 1630. 

While this material lacks something of completeness, it still will be found of much 
service to genealogists and antiquaries generally. Lepyarp Bi. 

Norwich, Conn. 

CuristopHeR Avery! was born in Salisbury, England, and came to America in 
the - ‘*Arabella,’’ in the year 1630, and settled in Gloucester, Mass. He died 
in 1679. 

James Avery? (Christopher!) was b. in England about 1620. He was with his 
father in Gloucester, but moved to New-London, Conn. in 1651, Hem. (1) Joanna 
Greenslade, (2) Sarah Miner. 

James Avery® (James,* Christopher’), the son of the preceding James, was b. 
Dec. 15, 1646; m. Deborah Sterling. 

James Avery* (James,® James ,? Christopher*), son of the foregoing James Avery,? 
was b. April 20, 1673, and m. Mary Griswold. 

Exenezer Avery® (James,* James,? James,? pony gol son of James Avery,* 
was b. March 29, 1704. Hem. (1) Lucy Latham, (@) Rachel Denison (widow). 

Esznezer Avery® (Ebenezer,> James,* James,> James,? Christopher') was b. 
March 7, 1732. He was killed in Fort Griswold Sept. 6, 1781, at the massacre of a 
portion of the garrison by the British troops under Arnold. 

Epenezer Avery’ (Ebenezer,* Ebenezer,’ James,* James,*® James,? Christopher’) 
was b. Aug. 8, 1762, and m. (1) Hannah Morgan, by whom he had six children. 
She d. Sept. 27, 1792. (2) Mary Eldridge, by whom he also had six children. She 
d. Jan. 19, 1854. Mr. Avery was a colonel of militia about 1798, and a justice for 
over thirty years, during which time he married over eighty couples. He died Aug. 

, 1842. The children by first wife were: Lucy,® Ebenezer,? Fanny,® Egbert,® 
Clarissa* and Jonathan.® By second wife: Charles Eldridge,? Henry William,® 
Mary Eldridge,® Sidney,* Amasa® and Jared R.® 

(First wife’s children :) 

Locy,? b. June 11, 1784; m. Oct. 10, 1802, Capt. Daniel Mitchell. They 
had eleven children. Shed. Nov. 4, 1852. 

Esenezer,® b. April 2, 1786; m. (1) Nancy Avery, by whom he had 
seven children; (2) Catharine L. Avery, by whom he had four 
children. Hed. March 19, 1863. 

Fanny,® b. April 22, 1788; m. Daniel Avery, Feb. 25, 1808. She had 
three children. She d. March 30, 1869. . 
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iv. Eapert,® b. July 26, 1789; m. Feb. 2, 1815, Eunice Wood. They had 
five children. Hed. Dec. 3, 1854. 
v.  Clarissa* and Jonathan,* d. in infancy. 


(Second wife’s children :) 

vi. Cuartes E.,* b. March 6, 1794; m. March 6, 1820, Asenath Cheadell, 

They had eight children. He d. Sept. 5, 1854. He was settled in 
ns the ministry at Auburn, N. Y. 

vii. Henry W.,® b. Oct. 12, 1795, in Groton, Ct.; m. Nov. 27, 1817, Betsey 
Denison, dau. of Frederick Denison. She d. May 11, 1866. He 
resides in Belvidere, Il}. They had children: 1. Frederick Denison,* 
b. Oct. 30, 1818; m. (1) Julia S. Smith. She d. June 24, 1855. 
(2) Charlotte Mauny. He is a minister in Columbia, Ct. 2. Henry 
W..,° b. May 31, 1823; m. (1) Lydia G. Avery, (2) Rachel P. McCord, 
Nov. 16, 1848. ‘They reside in Belvidere, Ill. 

viii. Mary E.,? b. May 15, 1798; m. Nathan F. Denison, of Groton, Ct. 
They had four children. She d. Dec. 3, 1858. 

ix. Sidney,® b. March 23, 1800; m. Mary Dickey. They reside in Belvidere, 
Ill., and have had seven children. 

x. Amasa,® b. Oct. 18, 1801; m. (1) Betsey 4 by whom he had two 
children ; @) Eleanor Atwell, by whom had one child. He d. 
Sept. 21, 1869. 

xi. Jared R.,® b. Sept. 17, 1804; m. Sarah Ann Agnew, by whom he hag 
seven children. This family reside in Groton, Ct., where he has been 
settled in the ministry. 


Apwrmrat Wituiam Henry Suytuz, a Descenpant or Capt. Jonn Smyrue [or 
Suir].—I recently purchased, in New-York, a set of books, in twelve volumes, 
entitled ** Royal N mel Biography, or Memoirs of the Services of all the Flag-Officers, 
Superannuated Rear Admirals, Retired Post Captains and Commanders whose names 
appeared on the Admiralty List of Sea Officers at the commencement of 1823, or who 
have since been promoted. Illustrated by a Series of Historical and Explanatory Notes, 
which will be found to contain an account of all the Naval Actions, and other im- 
portant Events, from the commencement of the late reign, in 1760, to the present 

riod, with copious Addenda. By John Marshall (B), Lieutenant in the Royal 

avy-’’ Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green & Longman. 

The publication of the work was begun in 1823, but not completed until 1835, 
about a volume a year. It is valuable to American readers and inquirers, from con- 
taining the lives and services of a large number of the officers (all certainly who were 
living in 1823) who were employed against us during the wars of 1775-83, and 18]2- 
14. Looking over my purchase, I find in one of the volumes the book plate and arms 
of ** Capt. Witttam Henry Smyra, R. N.,’’ and that the work was a presentation 
copy from the author to him. Observing a strange similarity in the arms (three 
Turk’s heads, &c.) on the book plate, with those of the redoubtable Capt. John 
Smith of American and Pocaho fame, I turned to a sketch of the Life of Capt. 
Wn. Henry Smyth in vol. v. of the work, and to the same in O’Byrne’s ‘‘ Naval 
Biographical Dictionary,’’ pages 1094-96, and found that distinguished and scientific 
officer was not only a direct descendant of the redoubtable Capt. John, notwithstand- 
ing his spelling his name with a ‘‘ y,” but also the grandson of an American loyalist 
of New-Jersey. 

Admiral Wm. Henry Smyth, R.N.; D.C.L.; Knight of Royal Sicilian Order of 
St. Ferdinand and of Merit ; Fellow of the Royal, the Antiquarian, the Astrono- 
mical and the oe Societies of London; Member of the Society for the 
Statistics and Natural His. of Tuscany, and of the Academy of Sciences of Palermo ; 
Vice-Pres. R.S.; Pres. R.A.S.Do., &e. &. &c., was the | son of Joseph Brewer 
Palmer Smyth, of New-Jersey, a descendant in the paternal line from Capt. John 
Smith (whose armorial bearings he bore), and Georgina Caroline, granddaughter 
of the Rev. M. Pilkington.* 


1 Letitia, the dau, of Dr. Van Lewen, a physician of Dublin, was born in 1712. She be- 
came the wife of the Rev. Matthew Pilkington, from whom she was separated on account 
of the irregularity of her conduct. After this, she settled in London, where she subsisted 
partly by writing and partly by the bounty of her friends. She wrote “The Roman Father, 
a Tragedy,” “The Turkish Count, or London Apprentice, a Comedy,” ‘Memoirs of her 
Life,” and various ee &c., and died in 1750. (Godwin’s Univer. Biography.) Probably 
Georgina Caroline Smyth was her granddau. 
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During the American Revolution, Joseph Brewer Palmer Smyth took up arms as 
a loyalist, and was with Burgoyne at the battles which preceded his surrender at 
Saratoga. The peace which established the independence of the colonies, depriving 
him of very considerable landed property, he returned to America, by permission, to 
substantiate his claims on the British Government, but suddenly died. The lords of 
the treasury, however, assigned a small annuity to Mrs. Smyth and her two chil- 
dren. He is not mentioned in Sabine’s American Loyalists. 

Wm. Henry Smyth, the only son, was born at Westminster, Jan. 21, 1788, and 
after a cruise in the E. I. Co.’s service, entered the ay oa as a midshipman in 
1805. It is unnecessary to follow him through his honorable and gallant naval 
career, which is detailed imthe two sketches from which I have extracted these notes. 
He was promoted a Lieut. in 1813, a Commander in 1815, and attained Post rank as 
Captain Feb. 7, 1824; was made a Rear Admiral on the retired list, May 28, 1853 ; 
Vice Admiral, Feb. 13, 1858; Admiral, Nov. 14, 1863. He is perhaps Best known 
for his very eminent hydrographic services in the Mediterranean. In 1821, he re- 
ceived from Mehemet Ali an offer of ‘* Cleopatra’s Needle,’’ intended as a present to 
George IV., but had no means or opportunity to embark in it ; and the same year, 
for his nag but unavailing efforts to save from destruction a ship on fire, he 
received the thanks of the U. 8. Consul at Gibraltar, and of the masters of eleven 
American merchantmen. He was retired from active service in 1846. The Emperor 
of Austria presented him with a gold snuff-box set with brilliants. In 1815, about 
the same time, he obtained two honorable augmentations to his family arms, and 
was admitted by Sir Wm. Sidney Smith into the ** Anti-Piratical Soc. of Knights 
uiberators of the Slaves (white and black) in Africa,’’ instituted by the allied Sove- 
reigns at Vienna in 1814. He was one of the Committee for Improving and Extend- 
ing the Nautical Almanac, and was a member of the National Institute at Wash- 
ington, the Academy of Sciences at Boston, and the Naval Lyceum, New-York. He 
was also the author of several scientific, professional and literary works. 

He married at Messina, Oct. 7, 1815, Annarelle, only daughter of T. Warington, 
Esq., of Naples, by whom he had a numerous family. His second son, Charles Piozzi, 
was Astronomer Royal for Scotland. His name appears for the last time in the 
Royal Navy List, 1865, and he died during that year or the beginning of 1866. 


Grorcr Henry Preste. 


Prrxin.—Mary Pitkin (Register, xvii. 39), daughter of Joseph Bishop Abrams, 
of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., and his wife Lucy, daughter of Thomas White Pitkin 
(and granddaughter of Hon. Joseph Marsh, first Lieutenant Governor of Vermont), 
married, first, James Edward Poole Stevens, gent., son of Hon. Godfrey Stevens of 
Claremont, N. H., Oct. 5, 1852, the service being conducted by the late Rt. Rev. 
Carleton Chase, D.D., Bishop of New-Hampshire. By this husband, who died Dec. 
9, 1865, at Somerville, Mass., she had issue : 

Cartes Exts, born in Tremont place, Boston, Mass., July 5, 1853; baptized by 
the Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, D.D., Bishop of Massachusetts, in Trinity 
Church, Boston ; at present (1871) a student in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Lucy Pirxiy, born in Boston, Mass., May 20, 1855; baptized by the Rt. Rev. 
Thomas March Clark, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Rhode Island; at present 
(1871) pursuing studies at Maplewood Young Ladies’ Institute, Pittstield, Mass. 

Mary Aprams, born June 19, 1857, in Boston, Mass.; baptized by Rev. Edward 
N. Kirk, D.D.; died in Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 10, 1870. 

James Epwarp Poors, born in Philadelphia, Pa., May 27, 1861; baptized by Rev. 
William P. Breed, D.D. 


She married, secondly, Rev. Henry Boardman Ensworth, Nov. 1, 1866, at Andover, 
Mass., the service being performed by the Rev. Edwards A. Park, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in the Andover Theological Seminary. They have one child: 


SamveL Cassius, born Feb. 26, 1868, at Pittsburgh, Pa.; baptized by his father. 
Note.—Mrs. Ensworth is descended from the celebrated Major John Mason, of 
Connecticut, from the Hobarts, the Whitings, and the St. Johns. See New Ene- 
LAND HistoricaL AND GENEALOGICAL Register, vol. xiv. pp. 61, 62; vol. xv. pp. 
117, 217, 318; vol. xvii. p. 32. 
C. Extis Stevens. 


Paoli, Chester Co., Penn. 
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SranvisH, Myzzs. (Register, vol. xxvi. p. 82.)— In this note are two errors: one 
of the types in substituting Joseph for Josiah ; and an error of Dr. Parish in stating 
that Josiah was a grandson of Myles. 

Josiah Standish, the second son of Capt. Myles, went to Norwich in 1686. (See 
Mitchell’s Bridgewater, page 308; Winsor’s Duxbury, pase 321; Caulkins’s History 
of Norwich, page 118, Ist Ed.) He was Ensign Josiah, afterwards Capt. He had 
children: Myles, Josiah, Samuel, Israel, Mary, Lois, Mehitable, Martha, Mercy. 
In Pilgrim Hall is a package of thirteen letters of the Standish family, and amon 
them are autograph letters of Josiah, Samuel and Lois, three of the grandchildren o 
the redoubtable Myles. 

From Josiah, Dr. Parish was descended. Josiah, 2d, had a daughter Hannah, 
who married Nathan Foster, of Stafford, Conn., whose daughter Eunice was the 
mother of Dr. Parish, of Byfield, and of the mother of the writer, as may be seen b 
the following epitaph in the old graveyard at Andover, Mass., which I will, wit 
your permission, copy entire :— 

** Sacred to the Memory of 
Mrs. Eunice Paris, 
Consort of Mr. Elijah Parish, who died 
13 December, 1799, setat. 66. 

‘* She was the daughter of Mr. Nathan Foster, and granddaughter of Dea. Josiah 
Standish, who was grandson of Capt. Myles Standish, Military Commander of the 
Colony, who landed at Plymouth Deer. 1620. 

‘* Her eldest son is the Rev. Elijah Parish, of Byfield; her second son was the late 
Rey. Ariel Parish, of Manchester, who died 20 May, 1794, stat. 30. Her only 
daughter is Mrs. Philomela Thurston, wife of Mr. Stephen Thurston, of this town. 
Her son Asa died 20 Feb., 1772, aged 3 years. 

“ Her faithful aid relieved the woes of life, 
No husband e’er enjoyed a kinder wife; 
With holy zeal she taught euch list’ning child, 
Persuasive goodness spoke in accents mild. 
Content to stay, but not afraid to go, 
Her parting words forbid our tears to flow.” 

I will simply add that Hannah Foster née Standish was the grandmother of 
Lafayette Standish Foster, of Norwich, Conn., former Senator, and for some time 
president of the United States Senate. 

Elmira, N. Y., Jan. 15. Arte, SranpisH Taurston. 


MarsuatL, Joun.—( Register, vol. xxvi. pp. 74, 83.) Of his children were : 

Ruts, wife of Capt. James Green. 

Wim, b. Freetown, June 5, 1733; m. July 26, 1761, Lydia Warner. She 
d. Oct. 18, 1766, in her 24th year. Hed. March 24, 1806, aged 73, in East 
Haddam, Conn. 

Euizasera, b. Freetown, Feb. 9, 1741; m. Asa Willey, of Litchfield, Conn. 

Tuomas, b. Freetown, May 17, 1744; m. Feb. 6, 1770, Rebecca Ackley; settled 
in East Haddam, and had ten children. D. W. Parrerson. 

Newark Valley, N. Y., Jan. 13. 


TRAVELLING ON THE Lorp’s Day.—I copy the following from the original. 
J. Conpurn. 


*© To the Constables of Boston or either of them. 

Complaint being made to me that a Certain Sailor whose name is Supposed to be 
Isaac Hambleton late of Boston did yesterday profane the Lord’s Day travailing 
from Dedham to this Town in contempt of the Law. These are therefore in Her 
Majesties Name to command you forthwith to apprehend the s’d Sailor Isaac 
Hambleton or by what other name he may be called, and him bring before me or 
some other of Her Majesties Justices to make Answer. 

‘* Hereof you are not to fail. Given under my hand and seal in Boston this seven - 
and twentieth day of July 1702. Annoque Regni Anna Regina Angliz &c. Primo. 

Sam. SEWALL. 

** July, 28. 1702. Constable Edward Oakes brought Isaac Hambleton before me, 
and he confessed the Fact: owns ye Capt. Dwight charged him not to travell. He 
alleged he had two Indians and he was afraid he should lose them. Sentenced him 
to pay 20s. w’ch he immediately did in Gold. 8. S. 

Endorsed] ‘‘ Isaac Hambleton fined 20s. for Travelling last Lord’s Day, July 26. 
July, 28. 1702. Const. Edw. Oakes.”’ 
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Lerrer or Benepicr Arnotp To Mrs. Knox.— 

[We are indebted to Rear Admiral Henry Knox Thatcher, for a co fa this letter. 
He remarks that ‘‘ the original is among the miscellaneous papers of Major-General 
Henry Knox. It is written upon a sheet of foolscap of the largest size, and coarse 
enough for musket-ball cartridge paper, which it probably was designed for. The 
letter was written at a time when Arnold stood high in the estimation of Washing- 
ton, and it is said that he was at this period one of the most accomplished officers 


in the army.’’— Ep.] 
Watertown, 4 March, 1777. 

Dear Madam, I take the liberty of Inclosing a Letter for the Heavenly Miss 
Deblois, which [I] beg the favor of your delivering, with the trunk of Gowns &ec. 
which Mrs. Colburn promised me to send to your House, I hope she will make no 
objection against receiving them, I make no doubt you will soon have the pleasure of 
am the anna Mrs. Emery, and have it in your power to give me some favor- 
able Intelligence—1 shall remain under the most Anxious Suspence until I have the 
favor of a line from you, who if I may Judge will from your own experience, con- 
ceive the fond Anxiety, the Glowing hopes and Chilling fears that Alternately possess 


the breast of 
Dear Madam Your obedt and most 
Humble Servt 
Mrs. Knox. B. ARNOLD. 


Ministry Rate, Campripvce, 1728.— 
Cambridge Nov. y® 14, 1728. 
To Dea®. Sami. Bowman, Receivr of ye Ministry Rate in s’d Town. This May 
Certifie unto You the Sums Totall of the Lists of the Ministry Rate Committed to 
y® Respective Constables of s’d Town (vizt) 
John Cutter To Henry Prentice 48 10 6 
Sam!! Andrews Assessors To Thomas Dana 27 3 9 
Gershom Davis To Thos Willington 24 5 9 


Poritan Portraits.—One of the results arising from the Bicentenary commemo- 
ration in England, August 24, 1862, of Bartholomew day 1662, when two thousand 
ministers resigned their livings, for conscience sake, rather than comply with the 
Act of Uniformity (ante, xx. 192), was the determination to erect a large building 
in London to commemorate the event, which should be practically useful also for 
several religious purposes. Last May an advantageous site was obtained in Faring- 
don street, and a ‘*‘ Memortat Hat.”’ will soon be commenced. Mr. Gustavus EK. 
Sintzenich, an artist residing at Exeter, England, has conceived the idea of adornin 
this hall with the portraits of the great men who suffered, in past times, in England, 
for their nonconformity,—‘t skirmishers in the great fight for religion and liberty,””— 
and for the last four or five years has been devoting his time as well as his artistic 
talent to the realization of his design. In the course of his researches, he has discov- 
ered, in the possession of private individuals, several original portraits, the existence 
of which was notsuspected. His collection of portraits of Puritan and Nonconform- 
ist ministers is now quite numerous, comprising many of the most celebrated names. 
He wishes to include also the portraits of the puritan ministers, who were driven b 
persecution from our mother country, and settled in New-England, and has furnished 
the following hints about costume, to enable us to test the authenticity of paintings 
which are claimed to be portraits of these ministers : , 

‘During the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James I., ministers wore the 
round frill; in that of Charles I., a change took place, and the large square collar or 
bands supplanted the frill ; this continued so protectorate, and on, through the 
reigns of Charles II. and James II., till about the revolution, 1689, when these large 
bands were modified into a smaller size, not much larger than those of the present 
day. Again, the puritans wore the hair in moderate curls, and a small black skull- 
cap, from about 1600 till 1690, when the black cap gave way to the large curled wig 
of the fashion of Louis XIV. These are guides about dates, which have helped me 
to correct errors about the names of portraits, which are sometimes miscalled. I 
find that John Cotton died in 1652, He might have either the frill or large square 
collar (most likely the latter), and the black skull-cap. A print has just been lent 
me, called John Cotton, but it is at least 70 years later, having the large wig of 1700 
and after, therefore it is of no use.”’ 

Further information may be obtained of 
18 Somerset St., Boston. Joun Warp Dean. 


Vou. XXVI. 18 
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BensaMIN BaGnaLu.—From the treasurer’s book of Charlestown, Mass., we learn 
that Benjamin Bagnall of Boston was paid for cleaning the town clock, August 22, 
1724. He was of Cambridge, and had a wife Elizabeth, in 1729. These facts I 
have from T. B. Wyman, Esq. A clock in the possession of the New-England His- 
turic, Genealogical Society bears on its face, ‘‘ Ben. Bacnat, Boston.”” What more 
is known of this person? QUERIST 


Saco 1n 1779.—Tae Continental Aruy.— 
‘*To the Selectmen of Pepperrellboro. 
Gentlemen. 

We the Subscribers Inhabitants of said Pepperrellboro, request you to Call a 
Meeting of the Inhabitants of s1 Pepperrellboro, as soon as Possible to see if they 
will agree to Hire Six Men to Reinforce the Continental Army agreeable to a Resolve 
of this State of June 9th 1779, and to Hire Six Men more to go to Rhode Island 
agreeable to a Resolve of s4 State of June 9th 1779 also to see whether the said In- 
habitants will for the future agree to Hire men to Reinforce the Continental army 
if any more requested. 

Also to see whether they will raise money sufficient for one or both of s4 Pur- 
poses. Peppereliboro, June 21, 1779. 


Tuom* Courts. JosePH Bropsura. James Gray. 

Natwatt Scammon. JAMES JOSE. Ricn’ Burke. 

Houmpurey Pike. Same Boorusy. Samvet Denner.’’ 
The original is in the hand-writing of Col. Cutts. J. W. T. 


Vircinta,—Irs Historicat Treasures.—Up to the beginning of the late war, no 
state had been more fortunate than Virginia in the faithful care with which her 
—_ and local records and documentary files had been guarded and preserved from 

ecay or spoliation. The court records of the castern counties in particular were 
rich in materials of an historic character, and it had long been hoped by many in 
and out of the state, that the day would soon come when the state or some of its 
citizens would cause these disjecta membra to be brought together and published in 
the form of a documentary history, worthy of this venerable commonwealth. 

Early in the late war, orders were issued to the clerks of the courts to send all their 
records and files, or at least the more ancient of them, to Richmond for greater safety. 
This pradent order was, for the most part, complied with, and the congregated trea- 
sures were stored there, in a building sup to be safe from fire or other danger. 
But during the war (at what precise period we have not learned), this building and 
its precious contents were destroyed by fire. By this calamity an irreparable loss 
ensued to the state and to the cause of history; for these records and files were full 
of historical matter dating from the first settlement of the colony, ot from an early 
period of its history. 

But this is not the whole of the calamity that has befallen the state. It appears 
that during the war and the year following its close, both the state-library and the 
state-archives suffered greatly from pillage and mutilation. After the war closed 
and soon after the appointment of a military governor, a stranger, said to be from 
the north, obtained permission to examine the records and files in the secretary-of- 
state’s office, and upon subsequent examination it is found that he carried away 
many documents and papers of great value and interest, and mutilated others! 

For such vandalism there can be no excuse, and no punishment em, 
unless it be to print the names of the villains where they will continue to be seen and 
read for ages to come. It is to be hoped that their names will be ascertained. It 
will give us unalloyed pleasure to contribute our aid toward their perpetual disgrace. 

We are gratified to see that at its present session the legislature of Virginia has 
oy an act, prepared and introduced by the Hon. Thomas H. Wynne, providin 

or the assorting, arranging and indexing of what remains of its records an 
files, and for the publication of such of them as the Historical Society of the state 
may select. Dr. William P. Palmer, a gentleman eminently well qualified, has 
been chosen to superintend the work. 

The state has done a praiseworthy act, and it is to be hoped that future legisla- 
tures will encourage and promote what has thus been begun. We congratulate Mr. 
Wynne, and his associates, upon the honor of being the pioneers of a movement so 
timely and meritorious. 

The same legislature has passed another act, in promoting which, we see by the 
newspapers that Mr. Wynne took an active interest, namely, in restoring to use the 
ancient and beautiful seals of the state, adopted in 1779 and used down to the year 
1865, when new seals were illegally employed. In our next issue we propose to print 
an interesting paper on this subject. —[Eprror. } 
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Fort Lovuts on Conanicut, R. I.—The Question is asked (N. & Q., Rucisrzr, ante, 
p. 80), whether the name of ‘‘ Fort Louis,’’ in the story of ‘* Malbone,”’ is merely 
* the fancy of the novelist.”? To this the novelist answers emphatically, No. He 
first saw the name in a little book called ‘* Sketches of Newport and Vicinity,’’ pub- 
lished in i842, and giving a graphic account of ag oy as it then ap . The 
fort is there mentioned as ‘the old Fort Louis.”’ The author of the book, Sarah 
Cahoone, was either from Conanicut herself, or had relatives there, and she used the 
name which is still, I am told, traditional on that island ; though in Newport the 
name of ‘‘ Fort Dumpling” is more common. 

Iam toldiby our best antiquaries, that it is impossible to ascertain definitely,— 
unless by searching the records of the war department at Wosnantas oe date at 
which the present fort was built. The tradition is, that it was built during the ad- 
ministration of John Adams, and on the site of the batteries of which your corres- 
pase speaks, and which were, perhaps, mere earthworks. It may very ong f 

ave been built by a French engineer. Iam informed by Commander Matthews, U. 
S. N., now in charge of the Torpedo station on Goat Island, that he has recently 
found a stone with an inscription, giving the name of the engineer who built 
of those fortifications, as La Roche Fontaine. He may also have built the fort on 
Conanicut, and the name of the French king may have been the result of his person- 
al attachment, or of the popularity of the French nation among the islanders, after 
our revolution. At all events it is a traditional name; and a novelist, choosi 
between two such names, has a right to take the more pleasing. It is also in this 
case the less inappropriate, as the fort is not on the Dumpling islands, but ona 
Peninsula of Conanicut, overlooking them. T. W. Hicerson. 

Newport, R. I., March 18. 


NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


NECROLOGY. 
Communicated by Rev. Dorvs CxrarkeE, D.D., Historiographer. 


Gen. Asa Howtanp.—He was the son of John and Grace (Age Howland, of 
Conway, Mass., where he was born Oct. 25, 1781, and where he died June 24, 1870. 
He was a descendant in the seventh generation from John Howland and his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Tilley, all of whom came in the Mayflower in 1620. 
The Plymouth Records, in recording the death of John Howland, the Pilgrim, Feb. 
23d, 1672, state that he was the ‘last man that was left of those that came ouer 
in the shipp called the May Flower, that liued in Plymouth.” 

The descent of Gen. Howland from John' Howland, was through his eldest son 
John,? who married Mary Lee, Oct. 26, 1651; John,® born in Barnstable, Dec. 31, 
1674, and second wife Mary Crocker ; Job,* born June 18, 1726; John,® born March 31, 
1757, and John,* his father, who married, June 1, 1786, Grace Avery, born in Dedham, 
Aug. 17, 1755, died Feb. 12, 1841, and who died himself June 17, 1843. 

His maternal descent was from William Avery, who was of Dedham, 1653, and re- 
moved to Boston, where he died March 18, 1686, (See Bridgeman’s King’s Chapel 
Epitaphs, p. 301) ; through William,? Capt. William,® and Dea. William,* who mar- 
ried Bethia Metcalf, and had four sons and three daughters, one of whom was 
Grace,® the mother of Gen. Howland. 

He was twice married : first, to Phebe Thompson, of Heath, Mass., Oct. 25, 1813 ; 
= bn the second instance, to Mrs. Nancy Tilton, March 1, 1861. He left no 
children. 

Gen. Howland had several marked characteristics. He was a self-made man; his 
early educational advantages were not of a high order, but he was one of those men, 
who find compensation for such defects in their own natural and cultivated taste for 
reading and study. He was a carpenter b trade, and while he plied his profes- 
sion with great assiduity, his brain was still more actively employed. He early 
ooarees a thirst for knowledge, and he assiduously cultivated it, through his long 
and useful life. ge ; 

He was a man of great industry; when he was not engaged in his professional 
vocation, he employed his time in reading, writing and other litarary labors, and 
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thus accumulated a large fund of valuable information,—a fund so large that no 
scholar could long be in his presence, and not perceive that he was quite at home 
upon eo matters of history, of geography, of public improvement, and upon affairs 
enerally. 

. He was a benevolent man. He freely used the pecuniary means at his command 
in the establishment of schools and libraries in his native town, and in aiding indi- 
gent young men to obtain an education, especially if they intended to devote them- 
selves to the christian ministry. It was an evidence of the high estimation in which 
he was held, that for many years he was almost uniformly chosen to preside at the 
anniversaries of the benevolent societies in Franklin county, and his deep interest in 
the success of those institutions, as well as his personal dignity and courtesy, 
rendered him very popular as a presiding officer. 

Gen. Howland had a decided taste for military affairs. For several years he was 
colonel of a regiment, in which capacity he responded to the call of the governor of 
the commonwealth in 1812, and served in a campaign of three months in the de- 
fence of Boston. Subsequently he rose to the ae: of brigadier-general, and after- 
wards to that of major-general. He was a thorough disciplinarian, and his dignified 
and commanding presence on the parade ground will long be remembered by those 
who had the good fortune to see him on those great military occasions. But the 
brightest gem in the character of Gen. Howland was his consistent piety. Descend- 
ed he Pilgrim stock, he inherited much of the sound principle which has given 
the Pilgrim a name almost above every other earthly name. He made a public pro- 
fession of his faith in Christ, July 7, 1822, and on Nov. 20, 1828, he was chosen a 
deacon in the orthodox Congregational Church in Conway, an office which he held and 
honored for forty years. Though he was not destitute of deep emotion, the leading 
characteristic of his piety was principle rather than impulse. 

Gen. Howland had very considerable taste for historical pursuits, and this society 
honored itself, as well as him, by electing him to a resident membership, which he ac- 
cepted Feb. 20, 1861. 


Hon. Ezrxret Bacon.—The Hon. Ezekiel Bacon, who was elected a correspond- 
ing member of this socicty Sept. 18, 1847, was born in Boston, Mass., Sept. 1, 1776, 
and died in Utica, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1870, at the advanced age of 94 years. He de- 
scended from an honorable ancestry. The line can be traced back to William Bacon, 
of Stratton, in Rutlandshire, Eng., about the year 1600. William Bacon had two 
sons, Henry and Nathaniel. The latter emigrated to this country in 1640, and 
settled in Barnstable, Mass. He was a councilmanin the Plymouth colony. From 
him descended John first; from him, John second ; and from him, John third, who 
was the father of Ezekiel. John Bacon, the third John in the series, and the father 
of Hon. Ezekiel Bacon, was a man of so much distinction, that it seems proper 
briefly to state the more salient points in his history. He was born in Canterbury, 
Conn., in 1737, graduated at Princeton College, N. J., in 1765, was settled as a Pres- 
byterian minister in Maryland, in 1768, was installed pastor of the Old South Church 
in Boston, Mass., in 1772, was dismissed in 1775, when he removed to Stockbridge, 
Mass., and established himself there as an agriculturist. He still preached occasion- 
ally, but was almost constantly engaged in some civil office. He was several times a 
member of both branches of the legislature. He was president of the senate in the 
year 1803-4, a member of congress from 1801 to 1803, and a judge of the county 
court of Berkshire for more than twenty years. He was a man of strong powers of 
—_ a — politician of the Jefferson school, and died at Stockbridge in 1820, at 
the age of 83. 

This gentleman, the Rev. John Bacon, or Judge Bacon (it is difficult to say which 
is the more appropriate designation), was a member of the legislative convention of 
1777-1778, which drafted. a constitution for Massachusetts, presented it to the 
legislature, by which it was —— and submitted to the people, by whom it was 
rejected. George H. Moore LL.D., the able librarian of the New-York Historical 
Society, has rescued from oblivion, and preserved in his ‘‘ History of Slavery in Massa- 
chusetts,”’ a terse and unanswerable speech delivered by Mr. Bacon in that convention, 
in favor of admitting ‘‘ negroes, Indians and mulattoes,” to the right of suffrage. 
It would be pleasant, if this were the appropriate time and place, to present some 
extracts from that able address; but I can only say that Mr. Bacon took the most 
advanced ground of the present day, as to the extension of the franchise, and ably 
advocated the most liberal views on that subject. The tone of that speech is the tone 
to which our ears have so lately become accustomed, and not the ring of a century ago. 
The Rev. John Bacon married Elizabeth Goldthwaite, daughter of Ezekiel Gold- 
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thwaite, an eminent citizen of Boston, and widow of Rev. Alexander Cumming, 
his predecessor in the pastorate of the Old South Church. While they were on a 
visit to Boston, Ezekiel, their only son, the subject of the present memoir, was born ; 
and he was taken home to Stockbridge in a chaise, which was the first pleasure car- 
riage that ever crossed over the Blandford mountains, between the Connecticut and 
the Housatonic rivers. Hence it passed into a proverb in the family, that ‘* Ezekiel 
went to Boston to be born.”’ 

Ezekiel Bacon entered Yale College at the age of 14, and was graduated in the 
class of 1794, read law in Judge Reeves’s law school in Litchfield, Conn., studied 
afterwards in the office of the celebrated Nathan Dane, of Beverly, Mass., and prac- 
tised for several years in Berkshire county. He was a member of the Massachusetts 
legislature in 1806 and ’7; was the representative of Berkshire in the congress of 
the United States from 1807 to 1813, serving on the committee of ways and means, 
and for one year during the war of 1812 itschairman. He was then appointed to 
the office of chief justice of the Circuit Court of Common Pleas for the western 
district of Massachusetts, which he held, when he received the appointment from Mr. 
Madison of comptroller of the treasury of the United States, which, owing to ill 
health, he was soon after obliged to resign, and removing to the State of New York, 
settled in Utica in the year 1816, where he has since resided. During this period he 
had represented the county of Oneida one year in the legislature, held the office of 
judge of the Common Pleas two years, and was a member of the constitutional 
convention of 1821. He was nominated for congress in opposition to Henry R. Storrs 
about the year 1824, and was defeated by a majority of less than 100 votes in a poll 
of several thousand. Since that period he has lived in private life, and during a 
large portion of the time suffered from protracted ill health and manifold bodily in- 
firmities. He was, at the time of his death, the oldest living graduate of Yale Col- 
lege, the oldest surviving member of congress, and.undoubtedly the only living 
representative of the administration of Mr. Madison. He gave his first vote for Mr. 
Jefferson, in 1800, and his last for Mr. Lincoln, in 1864, voting at every intervening 
presidential election between these two periods. 

Mr. Bacon, like his father, was an ardent democrat of the Jeffersonion type. When, 
in early life, he was a member of the celebrated law school in Litchfield, Conn., he 
formed the acquaintance of Miss Abby Smith, daughter of the Rev. Reuben Smith, 


’D.D., of Litchfield, who was an equally prominent federalist. So high did politics 


run at that period, that Dr. Smith had very decided objections to have ‘la petit 
democrat,”’ the little democrat, as Mr. Bacon was called, for a son-in-law. But at 
last his scruples were overcome, love triumphed over political prejudice, and Mr. 
Bacon married the daughter, on the 6th of Oct., 1799. They lived together in the 
most affectionate manner for the perjod of 63 years, when she died at the age of 83. 
Another fact, illustrating the intense political feeling which prevailed in that day, 
it may be proper to state. Mr. Bacon was invited to deliver an oration on the Fourth 
of July, in Williamstown, and a copy of it was obtained and publicly burnt by 
the students of the college. 

A public life, like that of Judge Bacon, stretching over nearly half a century, 
could not fail to be connected with many important incidents in our national history. 
At the one end, it touched our revolutionary history, and at the other, the war of 
the rebellion. His youthful enthusiasm was kindled by the one, and at the other, 
though in very advanced age, he gave the cause of the union his wisest counsels, 
his devoted labors and his most fervent prayers. His long public life brought him 
anto close connection with many dtingaioeed men, such as President Madison, 
Albert Gallatin, Wm. H. Crawford, Mr. Monroe, John Quincy Adama, John C. 
Calhoun, Henry Clay, William Lowndes, Elbridge Gerry, Chancellor Kent, Ambrose 
Spencer and De Witt Clinton, and with Judge Story he was especially intimate. 

Judge Bacon was not a fluent debater, and when he — extemporaneously it 
was with evident embarrassment: but when he prepared himself, he conducted an 
argument in which it was difficult to say which predominated, his ample information, 
his sound logic, his transparent statements, or his scathing sarcasm. His power of 
retort often made his opponent wince under the stroke, and in his cooler moments 
he sometimes found occasion to apologize for the severity of the infliction. 

Judge Bacon was, withal, something of a poet. He published, principally for 
private circulation, a small volume of poetical effusions, entitled Pari Somnia.”’ 
He also published a lecture, which he had delivered at several places, entitled, 
** Recollections of Fifty Years Ago.”? Some fugitive pamphlets, and many articles in 
the public papers, particularly in the Oneida Whig and the Utica Daily Gazette, 
also emanated from his pen. 
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He was also a man of great liberality, and an enthusiastic worker in many 
branches of humane and christian labor. His instincts were high, pure, noble. A 
puritan by descent and by education, he exhibited many of the best traits of the 
puritan character,—a character which has given such power to the education, the 
civil liberty, and the religion of this enlightened land. 

Judge Bacon had five children, namely : John Henry, who died in 1834; William 
Johnson, now aged 67, who resides in Utica, N. Y., and who was, for 16 years, a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the state of New-York ; Francis, now aged 63, and 
who is a banker in the city of New-York; Elizabeth Goldthwaite, aged 58, and the 
wife of Henry Colt, Esq., of Pittsfield, Mass.; and Fanny Smith, the wife of 
Theodore Pomeroy, ae also of Pittsfield. She died without issue, in 1851. John 
Henry, the oldest of Judge Bacon’s children, has two sons still living. Judge 
William Johnson Bacon, of Utica, the third in the series of judges in the family, 
who have preserved the purity of the judicial ermine of our country, had one son only, 
Adjutant William Kirkland Bacon, a young man of rare promise, who laid down 
his life upon the altar of patriotism, in the hattle of Fredericksburg, Va., in the late 
war. The present Judge Bacon has favored the world with an excellent ‘* Memorial” 
of that beloved son, published by the American Tract Society of Boston. 


Rev. Esenezer Burcess, D.D.—The Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, D.D., of Dedham, 
Mass., departed this life Dec. 5, 1870. He was born in Wareham, Mass., April 1, 
1790, and consequently he was 80 years of age. He graduated at Brown University, 
in the class of 1809, and at the Theological Seminary in Andover in 1814. He taught 
in the high school in Providence, R. I., one year ; was tutor in Brown University 
1811-13, and professor of mathematics and natural philosophy in the University of 
Vermont, 1815-17. He accompanied the Rev. Samuel J. Mills, that devoted servant 
of Christ, to Africa, as an agent of the American Colonization Society, to explore 
the western coast of that continent, and joined the colony of Liberia. They sailed 
from Philadelphia on that important mission, Nov. 1, 1817, and Mr. Burgess arrived 
home again Oct. 22, 1818. On their homeward voyage, Mr. Mills was taken sick 
and died, and his associate performed for him the last offices of personal friendship 
and ministerial duty, and committed his remains to the ocean. 

On the 14th day of March, 1821, Mr. Burgess was ordained pastor of the First 
Church of Christ in Dedham, and after a highly judicious and successful ministry of 
40 years, he resigned the active pastoral duties March 13, 1861. 

In 1840, Dr. Burgess published ‘* The Dedham Pulpit,” an octavo volume of 517 
pages. It contains a complete collection of the sermons which were published by 
the ministers of the First Church in Dedham, from 1638 to 1800. The Rev. John 
Allin was the first pastor of that church. He was born in England, in 1596, was 
settled as pastor April 24, 1639, dismissed by death Aug. 26, 1671, at the age of 75 
years. The Rev. William Adams was the second tor. He was ordained Dec. 3, 
1673, and died Aug. 17, 1685, after a ministry of less than twelve years. ‘The next 
pastor was the Rev. Joseph Belcher, who was chosen Nov. 29, 1693, and died sud- 
denly April 27, 1723, in the fifty-third year of his age, and in the thirtieth of his 
ministry. The Rev. Samuel Dexter was next ordained over that church May 6, 1724, 
and after a pastorate of nearly thirty-one years, died May 6, 1755. The Rev. Jason 
Haven was the next pastor. He was chosen Feb. 5, 1756, and died May 17, 1803. 
He was succeeded by the Rev. Joshua Bates, who was ordained colleague-pastor 
with Mr. Haven, March 16, 1803, and after a ministry of fifteen years, he resigned 
the office to accept the presidency of Middlebury College, Vt. Dr. Burgess was hig 
successor. 

In 1865, Dr. Burgess published the ‘‘ Burgess Genealogy,’’ an octavo volume of 
196 pages. It is confined to one branch only of the great Burgess family, namely, 
to that of Thomas Burgess, of Plymouth colony. He was the earliest American 
ancestor of Dr. Burgess, and came to this country about the year 1630. The 
** Burgess Genealogy ”’ is a work which shows great research and accuracy of detail. 
The subject of this sketch was not a man we did anything at hap-hazard. His 
mind was distinguished for comprehensiveness and order. Whatever he undertook 
was sure to be executed thoroughly, and with good judgment. His mental 
operations were distinguished for calmness and caution, rather than for rapidity of 
movement. Hence, his views of all subjects to which he had given bis attention 
were eminently judicious, and he wasa bold man who presumed to call them in 
question. He was a firm believer in the evangelical system of faith, so called, and 
he held it and preached it in its broadest and most comprehensive relations. Next 
to the Bible, the Westminster Confession of Faith was his favorite theological text- 
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book, and though he held what he regarded to be the truth with an uncompromisin 
spirit, it was still done with as broad a charity as he conceived to be consistent with 
fidelity to Christ. His eg we was distinguished, perhaps, for breadth and com- 

rehensiveness, rather than for pointedness and closeness of application. His labors 
in the Christian ministry were crowned with Divine benedictions, and many at the 
last day will ‘‘ rise up and call him blessed.’’ 

Dr. Burgess had a remarkably fine physique. Dignified and graceful in his man- 
ners, with, perhaps, some appearance of preciseness, he would attract attention and 
command respect in any circle. His eral bearing was decidedly of the ‘‘ old 
school ’”’ type, specimens of which have already become so = some 4 rare, that they 
are regarded by the present generation almost as curiosities. He had a great deal 
of that peculiar and indescribable quality which we term presence. Though he was 
affable, and sometimes even playful, every man was impressed with the feeling that 
he was not to be approached too familiarly,—that his words were weighty, and that 
they were entitled to the gravest consiferation. 

May 22, 1823, Dr. Burgess was married to Miss Abigail Bromfield Phillips, 
daughter of the Hon. William Phillips, of Boston. They were blessed with a family 
of seven children, namely :— 

Wir Pauurres, b. June 8, 1824, and d. Dec. 3, 1827. 

Miriam Mason, b. July 19, 1825. 

Esrnezer Prince, b. July 2, 1826. 

Epwarp Partuirs, b. June 28, 1827. 

Marrua Crowe, b. May 9, 1829. 

Tueopore F., b. June 23, 1830; d. April 27, 1835. 

Henry Martyn, b. Nov. 5, 1831; d. Feb. 7, 1832. 

P a was married to the Rev. Dr. A. C. Thompson, Boston Highlands, 
une 1, 1870. 

Ebenezer Prince uated at Amherst College in 1852, and was married, Ist, to 
—- F. Guild, Nov. 30, 1853, who died June 3, 1859. He is a physician in 

am. 

Their children were :—Abbie Phillips, b. Aug. 26, 1854, d. April 24, 1855; Francis 

Guild, b. Feb. 17, 1856. 
He m., second, Ellen D. Holman, March 1, 1860. 
Their children were :—Lucy Holman, b. May 20, 1862; Theodore Phillips, b. Dec. 


23, 1864. 
Edward Phillips gion at Amherst College in 1852. Mar. Mary B. Kingsbury, 
ee of John Kingsbury, Providence, R. I., Dec. 13, 1855, who was b. June 
13, 1835. 
Their children were:— William Phillips, b. May 13, 1857 ; Sarah Kingsbury, b. Jan. 
29, 1860; John Kingsbury, b. Jan. 20, 1863; Edward Phillips, b. March 19, 1868. 
Dr. Burgess became the possessor of very considerable wealth ; and both 
himself and his estimable wife have long been distinguished for their judicious 
and large-hearted benevolence. Never, till the records of this earthly history 
are unrolled at the final day, will the numerous objects which have been 
blessed 7 their liberal charities, or the amounts they have received, be fully known. 
This world has but few worthier men to lose than the subject of this imperfect sketch. 
Dr. Burgess was elected a resident member of this society, Dec. 5, 1862. 


Hon. Davip Sgzars. The Hon. David Sears was born in Boston, Oct. 8, 1787, 
and died at his residence on Beacon street, in that city, Jan. 14, 1871, at the age of 
83. He was a descendant, in the sixth generation, from Richard Sears, ‘‘ the Pil- 

im,’’ who, driven by persecution from his native land, sought refuge among the 

py in Holland, came to this country, landed at Plymouth, Mass., in 1630, and 
died in 1676. His eldest son, Knyvet Sears, was born in Yarmouth, Mass., 1635, 
married Elizabeth Dymoke, and died in 1686.— 

Daniel Sears, Ist, of Chatham, Mass., the elder son of Knyvet, was born in 1682 
married Sarah Hawes, and died in 1756. Daniel Sears, 2d, of Chatham, son o! 
Daniel Ist, of Chatham, was born in 1712, married Fear K'reeman, and died in 1761. 
David Sears, Ist, of Boston, son of Daniel, 2d, of Chatham, was born in 1752; re- 
moved to Boston in 1770; married Ann Winthrop, a lineal descendant of Jobn 
Winthrop, the first governor of Massachusetts, and died in 1816. He left an only 
son, David, the subject of the present sketch. David, 2d, inherited from his father 
the largest estate which had descended to any young man in Boston, amounting to 
some eight hundred thousand dollars, which his ‘father had accumulated in the 
China trade. David graduated at Harvard College, in the class of 1807, of which 
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there are on the triennial catalogue, the names of but two survivors, namely, Mr, 
David Bates, and Mr. William Thomas. Subsequently he studied law in the office 
of the Hon. Harrison Gray Otis, but he never practised his profession. In early 
life, he took a deep interest in public affairs, and for a while was commander of the 
Cadets. In politics he was a whig and wrote many articles for the papers of the 
day, upon topics of national interest. He was a member of the state senate in 1851, 
an overseer for many years of Harvard College, and was also president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Humane Suciety. At the last presidential election, he was a member of 
the electoral college, and was the temporary president of that body. 

In business affairs, Mr. Sears was enterprising, though he rarely engaged in any 
undertaking, unless he was quite sure that it would be pecuniarily successful. He 
was one of the corporators who built India wharf in this city, and the State street 
block, and was one of the largest proprietors of the Fifty Associates. His mansion 
house on Beacon street, recently purchased for a club house, by the Somerset Club, 
was erected by him nearly fifty years ago, and is said to have been the first dwelling- 
house of hewn granite ever erected in this city, and at the time of its erection was 
regarded as the finest residence in Boston. 

Mr. Sears was benevolent. His benefactions for the relief of the destitute and 
for public purposes were numerous, and bestowed with much discrimination; but 
considering his vast wealth, which had long been accumulating by his judicious in- 
vestments, his benevolence has perhaps been exceeded by pr Fad of comparatively 
less pecuniary means. It is understood that most of his large estate was bequeathed 
to his relatives and friends. 

Mr. Sears’s religious views were both outspoken and peculiar. He built and sup- 
ported a church at Longwood, for the purpose of carrying out his favorite plan for 
promoting christian unity. 

The wife of Mr. Sears, who died but a few months ago, was a sister of Jonathan 
Mason, and another sister married Dr. John C. Warren. Four daughters were 
married respectively to Mr. Wm. Amory ; Count d’Hauteville, a Swiss nobleman; 
Mr. Rives, a son of Hon. Wm. C. Rives, of Virginia, and Mr. George C. Crownin- 
shield. Three sons survive him, David, Jr., Frederick R., and Knyvet W. 

B.. Sears was elected an honorary member of this society and accepted, Sept. 13, 

46. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, February 6, 1872. A monthly meeting was 
held at the Society’s House, No. 18 Somerset street, this afternoon, at three o’clock, 
the president, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, in the chair. 

Samuel H. Wentworth, the recording secretary, read the record of the proceed- 
ings at the annual meeting, which was approved. 

ohn Ward Dean, the librarian, reported that during the month of January, 64 
volumes, 304 pamphlets, 19 Roman coins, some ancient documents and a large 
quantity of genealogical manuscripts had been presented to the society. 

Thanks were voted to Lewis Slack, of Brookline, for the present of two volumes of 
a newspaper printed at Boston, entitled The Independent Chronicle and Universal 
Advertiser, for five years, from 1777 to 1781, inclusive; to William H. Whitmore, 
of Boston, for eight volumes of the Boston Evening Transcript, from August, 1858, 
to July, 1863 ; to William Duane, of Philadelphia, for a manuscript translation by 
himself of a journal kept in French, from 1782 to 1785, by his uncle, Benjamin 
Franklin Bache, then a youth, at Geneva, Passy and Paris, and on his return to 
this country ; and to the Prince Society, for the manuscript copy of John Dunton’s 
Letters from New-England, from which their volume was printed, and a manu- 
script copy of Mercurius Anti-mechanicus, attributed to Rev. Nathaniel Ward. 

Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, the corresponding secretary, reported letters accepting 
membership ; but as a full list of the members admitted during the year will be print- 
ed with the proceedings at the next annual meeting, their names will be omitted here. 

The board of directors nominated seven candidates for resident membership, and 
one candidate for corresponding membership, who were balloted for and elected. 

Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., the historiographer, read biographical sketches of two 
ees members, namely, William Saxton Morton, of Quincy, and And Emerson, 
ty) ton. 

Samuel G. Drake read a paper entitled, Sir Alerander Cuming among the Chero- 
kees, or Facts in the early History of Georgia. This paper, it is expected, will shortly 
appear in the RecisTer. 
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The Hon. Benj. A. G. Fuller, of Boston, read an interesting paper, founded upon 
a collection of documents and autograph letters of Benjamin Franklin and his sister, 
Mrs. Jane Mecom, and also from Jusiah Flagg and Richard Bache, which he read 
to the meeting and presented to the Society. Thanks were voted for the paper and 
for the donation. 

The Hon. James D. Green, of Cambridge, presented a volume of family documents, 
consisting of deeds, wills, inventories and other papers, pertaining to the estates of 
James Green, of Malden, and his descendants, for five generations and a period of 
two hundred years ; for which valuable present thanks were voted. 


tn, March 6. A monthly meeting was held this afternoon, president Wilder 
in the chair. 

The recording secretary read the record of the proceedings of the last meeting, 
which was approved. 

The librarian reported as donations during the month of February, 128 volumes 
(including 10 bound volumes of newspapers and 2 manuscript volumes), 138 pam- 

hlets, 5 ancient coins, and a fac-simile in plaster of an early wax medallion of 
Wakinte. . 

ce corresponding secretary reported letters accepting membership from several 

ntlemen. 

“ biographical sketch of the Rev. James Thurston, of West Newton, a member of 
the society recently deceased, was read. 

The board of directors nominated seven candidates as resident members, and one 
as corresponding, who were elected by ballot. 

The president read a letter from John Wells Parker, of Boston Highlands, a 
member of the socicty, promising the society a series of Massachusetts newspapers 
for about one eee ears. 

Frederic Kidder, of Melrose, read an interesting paper entitled Flora McDonald 
in America, in which he gave the history of her American life from her arrival in 
North Carolina, in the ship Baliol, in 1774, to her departure in 1779 or 1780, mostly 
collected during Mr. Kidder’s residence in North Carolina many years ago, and 
largely from the recollection of aged persons who had known the heroine. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Dictionary of American Biography, including Men of the Time ; containing 
nearly Ten Thousand Notices of ‘Persons of both Sexes of Native and 
Foreign Birth, who have been Remarkable or Prominently Connected 
with Arts, Sciences, Literature, Politics, or History of the American Con- 
tinent. Giving also the Pronunciation of many of the Foreign and Pecu- 
liar American Names, a Key to the Assumed Names of Writers, and a 
Supplement. By Francis 8. Drake. Boston: James R. Osgood and 
Company. 1871. Royal octavo. pp. xvi. & 1019. 


There is no one class of reference-books fur which the careful student or the intelli- 
gent reader has more frequent use, than biographical dictionaries ; and the benefit as 
well as satisfaction to be derived from such aids, is proportioned to their fulness and 
accuracy. By the word fulness, we mean the number of the biographies and the amount 
of information collected ; but whether the number be great or small, or whether the 
biographies be brief or extended, their main value depends upon their accuracy, espe- 
cially in the matter of names and dates. Failure in this respect is subversive of all 
confidence. We need not, and do not, pay much heed to an author’s opinions, or to 
his judgments upon men or measures, if we find him careless in his facts. If the 
framework of his edifice is defective, no amount of painting, or gilding, or literary 
upholstery can render his structure either safe or inviting. 

To most persons it may seem to be a light task, in these days of a teeming press, 
and in view of the vast accumulation of books, pamphlets and newspapers in public 
and private libraries, to compile a good biographical dictionary, which shall embrace 
the most important part of the personal history of the eminent dead, and scarcely 
Vout. XXVI. 19 
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more difficult to collect the history of the most distinguished among the living; but 
it will require only very little experience in labor of this sort, to satisfy any one, 
that, while it is comparatively —_e collect the more general facts in most men’s 
lives, it is far more difficult, and often quite impossible, to ascertain with exactness 
even the dates and places of their birth and death. This is true of even many dis- 
i characters. Hic labor, hic opus est. 

biographical dictionary should contain the Miagnghies of the most eminent 
and useful men and women in every calling or profession, and it should present 
the facts in as condensed a form as may be consistent with clearness of statement 
and justice to the oe. Discussions, opinions, theories, elaborate criticisms 
and eulogies are of little use here, for at best they generally embody the —— of 
the author only; and while his judgments upon some subjects might be readily 
taken and accepted, yet it could not be claimed for any man, with a reasonable ¢e- 
gree of candor, that he is fully competent to render a critical judgment, or to fairly 
a the judgment of others, outside the sphere of his own special studies, 
Still less of practical value, and always out of place in works of this class, is what- 
ever sayors of political or religious prejudice. The temptation to indulge in this, 
which may be called one of the natural habits of the mind, is peculiarly strong in 
biographical writing, where it is often seen in its most offensive forms. Few men 
are 80 constituted as to be able to grasp and give due weight to all the facts and cir- 
cumstances of another man’s life, and to exercise that ‘‘charity’’ which ‘ never 
faileth’’ toward men from whom they differ. Especially is this true of one’s own 
contemporaries; in our judgments of whom, we often forget that the verdict of pos- 
terity is not as yet made up; and that,— because the jurors who are to pronounce 
that verdict, will pass upon acts, motives and characters, in a more dispassionate 
temper, and from a wider survey and fuller knowledge of the facts, than we can 
possibly have,—our present judgments are more likely to be reversed than other wiso. 
This is a self-evident truth, and ought to serve as a warning; but is is seldom heed- 
ed; and so, every day, we are called upon to accept the judgments of others, and 
they to accept ours, in regard to men and events, as if there were to be no appeal 
to distant ages, or to calmer times. 

A truly serviceable biographical dictionary, then, should be comprehensive in 
—. accurate in details, and candid in style and temper. Two general plans 
will naturally suggest themselves for such a work; both based upon what we may 
designate as territorial considerations, namely: the universal, and the national or 
continental. Of biographical dictionaries prepared upon the universal plan, the 
Biographie Universelle, Ancienne et Moderne ; the Nouvelle Biographie Universelle, 
Lempriere’s Universal Biography and Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of Biography ; and of 
the national, The Biographia Britannica and Allen’s Dictionary of American 
Biography, are familiar examples. 

The more limited the territory covered by a biographical dictionary the greater the 
chances are that it will be carefully prepared, and especially so if the author is of 
the same race and country as the persons about whom he writes. Besides, the uni- 
versal dictionary must necessarily be a voluminous work, and therefore less likely to 
be the subject of such frequent revisions as are desirable. 

A dictionary of American biography, constructed upon the plan and in the style 
of which we have given an outline, ce long been a desideratum. Such a work can- 
not be the creation of a day or of a year. It must be the product of large reading, 
great mee sf and conscientious research: all of which require time, energy, zeal, 
and critical ability. Few men have been competent to the task, and fewer yet have 
had the almost infinite patience requisite for such an undertaking. 

There have been numerous attempts in the United States to supply this want. The 
first was Dobson’s edition of the Encyclopzedia Britannica, published in Philadelphia 
in 1798. This was followed, in 1802, by Hardie’s New Universal Biography and 
American Remembrancer, in 4 volumes. “In 1809, Eliot’s New-England Biograph- 
ical Dictionary, and Allen’s American Biographical and Historical Dictionary appear- 
ed, eachinone volume. Both were confined to notices of deceased persons. Eliot's 
is a work of great merit, but it was hastily prepared, and failed to satisfy even its 
author (see his letter to Dr. Bentley, ante, vol. xxv. p. 20). The first edition of 
Allen’s dictionary contained notices of about 700 persons. The second edition, pub- 
lished in 1832, contained over 1100 articles, and this edition was remarkably free 

from errors. In 1857, a third edition, shorn of much of the strictly historic matter 
of the first, was issued, and the title of his book was changed to ‘‘ Dictionary of 
American Biography.’’ This contains about 7000 articles, and abounds in errors. 

Dr. Allen’s dictionary is a very useful work, but it is characterized by its author’s 
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well-known peculiarities and robust prejudices. One of the humors of the day is 
that Dr. Allen fervently and equally disliked Unitarians and federalists, and that 
this appears —_ as much in what he excluded from his dictionary, as in his manner 
of treating these two classes of persons. 

The American edition of Rees’s New Cyclopzedia, in 47 volumes, next appeared ; 
this was followed, in 1825, by an American edition of Lempriere’s Universal Biog- 
raphy, edited and furnished with additional articles, relating to deceased citizens of 
the United States, by Eleazar Lord. The Encyclopzedia Americana, in 13 volumes, 
a portion of which was devoted to biography, was published between the years 1829 
and 1833. Blake’s General Biographical Dictionary, in one volume, was published 
in 1836, and a revised and enlarged edition of the same was issued in 1856. Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopsedia of Biography, edited by the Rev. Dr. Hawks, assisted by Dr. Robert 
Tomes, appeared in 1856. ‘This is a valuable and scholarly work. Appleton’s New 
American Cyclopsedia, in 16 volumes, was published in 1858-62; and Appleton’s 
Annual o~y was begun in 1861. Nine volumes of the latter have been 
published. ach of the works above named contains a large amount of bio- 

raphical matter, but neither can properly be styled # dictionary of American 


ography. 

Besides the works already cited, there have appeared from time to time, during the 
last one hundred years, numerous collections of biographies, such as Belknap’s 
American Biography, in2 volumes; Sparks’s American Biography, contained in two 
series of 10 and 15 volumes respectively ; Sabine’s Loyalists (a work of extraordi- 
nary research and of the highest authority); the National Portrait Gallery of 
Distinguished Americans, in 4 volumes, commenced by Longacre and Herring, in 
1833, and completed in 1839; the National Portrait Gallery and Eminent Ameri- 
cans, in 2 volumes, by E. A. Duyckinck, published in 1862; and other similar 
works of various degrees of merit. There have also been numerous publications 
devoted to biographies of some one distinct class of persons, as lawyers, &c. 

These works are limited in scope, and confined, almost exclusively, to deceased 
persons, and to those who were either citizens, or in some way connected with 
the history, of the United States only. No one of them, certainly, is continental. 
They are almost all of them restricted to a very few classes of persons, and do 
not include the names of many men whose labors and achievements have contributed 
aw progress of the country in the arts and scicnces, and other productive in- 

ustries. 

The work whose title is at the head of this notice, is the first attempt at a complete 
hand-book of American biography. The author has consumed many years in 
its production, and has had the aid of the labors of all who preceded him, and of 
larger and more accesssible libraries than they enjoyed. Le aimed, it appears, to 
furnish precisely such a reference-book of biography as we have stated to have been 
a pressing need of the times. He aimed to make his book continental in its range ; 
to give at least an outline of the lives of his subjects, and to embrace in his list, as 
far as possible, all who have been or now are distinguished for general public ser- 
vices, for special acts of importance to mankind, for eminence in the professions, for 
marked ability in any direction, and for special usefulness in any and all the 
departments of human labor. 

The best test of such a book as this is its use; but applying the rules we have 
laid down to this book, we are satisfied that the author has very successfully 
accomplished his purpose, and placed the literary public, and especially students and 
editors, under great obligations for this timely help. 

In the first feng we find that names and dates are given in full when known ; and 
that a great multitude of errors which have passed without contradiction, and almost 
without question, from book to book, for years, are here corrected. The author seems 
to have generally followed the sound rule of going to original sources for his infor- 
mation; and while he has in a very few instances been misled by his authorities, the 
wonder is, that, amid the frequently discrepant statements which he has had to con- 
sult, he has been able to ascertain the facts with so much precision. In his more 
extended sketches of statesmen, politicians, theologians and soldiers, with very few 
exceptions, he has succeeded in avoiding the expression of his own religious or 
political opinions. 

We have said that the book is continental. We find, for the first time ina single 
American book, articles relating not only to persons once or now residents or citi- 
zens of, or at some time connected with, the United States, but articles concerning 
persons prominently, connected with the history of Canada and other British Ame- 
rican Provinces, Mexico, the South American States, and the, West Indies. 
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Among the many articles concerning celebrities, not found elsewhere, are those 
relating to Laudonniere, French explorer of Florida ; Capt. Robert Gray, the dis- 
coverer of Columbia River ; Ulloa, the discoverer of California ; Menendez, the foun- 
der of St. Augustine, the oldest city in the United States; Liguest, founder of 
what is now the city of St. Louis; Armand, Fleury, Dillon, Deuxponts, and other 
French officers who served with distinction in our war for independence ; and Gens, 
Grant, Frazer and other British officers opposed to us in that war. There are arti- 
cles also upon the Rev. Elias Smith, founder of the first religious newspaper in the 
United States ; upon Edwin, Longacre and other engravers ; Consse and others among 
sculptors ; Du Simitiére and other a ; Latrobe and others among architects. 
Of inventors we also find, for the first time in any dictionary, the names of Bab- 
bitt,—from whose inventive skill has flowed greater benefits in the direction of our 
ocean steam-navigation than from any other source,—Burden, Blanchard, and others. 
Interesting articles are also given upon Ralph Lane, Sir Thomas Dale, Count Fron- 
tenac, Don B. De Galvez, James Hardie, Chev. Gerard, Henry Ellis, Gen. Greaton, 
Josiah Harmar, ne Higginson, William Lee (brother of Arthur), Eleazar Lord. 
There are also new facts as to the birth-place of Columbus (unknown to Irving), 
and articles upon Capt. John Mason, founder of the province of New-Hampshire, 
De Kalb, Arthur St. Clair, Dr. Edward Bancroft, Sir George Downing, Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges, Silas Deane and hundreds of others : educators, authors, poets, engi- 
neers, inventors, artists, lawyers, physicians, clergymen, editors, politicians, states- 
men, manufacturers, agriculturists and soldiers, living and dead. We find also 
the names of many Indian chiefs, and that the true pronunciation of the most diffi- 
cult names is indicated. ‘The book embraces the names of many of the most able or 
conspicuous officers in the Jate war, both of the army and navy. The latter has 
generally been too much overlooked in works of this kind. 

Although this book contains nearly ten thousand articles, yet we quickly miss the 
names of not a few persons whom we think ought to have been included. However, 
when we bear in mind that the object was to produce a hand-book of biography, we see 
that not only the number of articles, but the space allotted to each, must be limited. 
In view of the fact that this book is not only intended for the use of people of purely 
historical or literary tastes, but of those of a wide diversity of tastes,—not for those 
of one state of our union only but for all,—it is no easy matter to determine what 
persons should be included in a work of this kind, and what excluded. We pre- 
sume the author has found this one of his most difficult tasks. To say that he has 
never erred, would be fulsome flattery ; for it would be to attribute to him a de 
of knowledge and judgment that is not to be found in the wisest mortal. It will be 
objected against this dictionary that it is too local; but every such work is so and 
always will be, no matter by whom prepared or from what part of the country it 
emanates. For our part, we would not exclude a single article from this volume, and 
only regret that it is not fuller. 

The author evidently did not intend this book to be simply a biography of heroes, 
nor of the most eminent personages only ; but a guide to the names of persons who 
have rendered public or private service worthy of being specially noted. Those 
who desire fuller information of the more distinguished personages, are referred by 
the author to the sources from which it can be obtained. 

We had marked a few errors in names and statements for notice here, but no one 
of them is really vital, and nearly all are such as will be apparent to most persons 
of ordinary intelligence. 


A Memorial of Francis L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D. By Evert A. Dorc- 
KINCK, Esq. Read before the New-York Historical Society, May 7, 
1867. With an Appendix of Proceedings, etc. New-York: 1871. 
8vo. pp. 166. 


A Memorial of Henry Theodore Tuckerman. By Evert A. Duycxinck. 
Read before the New-York Historical Society, Jan. 2, 1872. With an 
Appendix of Proceedings. New-York: Printed for the Society. 1872. 
8vo. pp. 15. 

In the works before us, Mr. Duyckinck has paid a tribute of affectionate respect 
to two of his literary and personal friends, both of whom had been his associates as 
members of the New-York Historical Society. To the Rev. Dr. Hawks, that society 
is particularly indebted. He found it, some twenty-five years ago, in a languid state, 
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and by the exertions of himself and friends, infused into it new vigor, gave it the aid 
of his great personal influence, and by his pen and — lectures, created a sympa- 
thy for its objects among the community. Mr. Tuckerman was also active in the 
service of the society and for many years was a member of its committee on fine arts. 
The lives and characters of these two authors, and the talents of their biographer, 
are too well known to the readers of the Reaisrer to need oureulogy. J. W. D. 


Catalogue of the Historical Society of Delaware. With its History, Constitution 
and By-Laws and List of Members. Wilmington: 1871. 8vo. pp. 23. 


The Historical Society of Delaware was organized in 1864. An account of the 
roceedings on this occasion will be found in the Reaisrer, vol. xix. p. 191. Hon. 
illard Hall, a native of New-England, has been the ge from its organization 
to the present time. The society is collecting a valuable library; and we trust 
that a long career of usefulness is before it. Two historical societies had previously 
been formed in this state, but both were short-lived. J. W. D. 


The Semi- Centennial Memorial of the Universalist Church, Roxbury. Boston : 
Universalist Publishing House. 1871. 8vo. pp. 108. 


A Semi-Centennial Discourse before the First Congregational Society in 
Bridgewater, delivered on Lord’s Day, 17th September, 1871. By Ricuarp 
Mannine Hopaes, a former Minister of the Society. With Historical 
Notes. Cambridge: Press of John Wilson & Son. 1871. 8vo. pp. 59. 


Centennial Address delivered on the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Or- 
ganization of the First Baptist Church, South Chelmsford, Mass. By the 
Pastor, Gzorce H. ALLEN. With the Poem written by Mrs. M. B. C. 
Sane, of Fall River, Mass., together with the Original Hymns, and an 
Account of the Centennial Celebration. Lowell: Marden & Rowell. 1871. 
8vo. pp. 33. 


Semi-Centennial Discourse delivered on the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Or- 
ganization of the Baptist Church in East Haverhill, Mass., Jan. 3, 1872. 
By Epmunp Worth, Pastor of the Baptist Church, Kennebunk Vil- 
lage, Me. Haverhill: Woodward & Palmer, Printers. 1872. 8vo. pp. 40. 


Much historical information is preserved in commemorative publications like these, 
and it gives us pleasure to chronicle their appearance. The tasteful volume, whose 
title is given first in the above list, contains the services at the fiftieth anniversary 
of the dedication of the Universalist Church in Roxbury. That church was dedicated 
Jan, 4, 1821, and has since had six pastors, namely, Revs. Hosea Ballou, 2d, D.D., 
Asher Moore, Cyrus H. Fay, William H. Ryder, D.D., J. G. Bartholomew, D.D., 
and Adoniram J. Patterson. Portraits of all of these clergymen ate given, and all 
of them, except the first, survive, and took part in the exercises on this occasion. 

The second book commemorates the fiftieth anniversary of the author’s settlement 
in 1821, as pastor of the church in the South Parish of Bridgewater, then the second 
in that town, but by the separation the next year of the West Parish, in which 
the church organized in 1664 was located, this church, organized in 1716, became the 
First Church in Bridgewater. ‘ . 

The First Baptist Church in Chelmsford, to whose history the third pamphlet is 
devoted, was organized in October, 1771. The church has had eight pastors, namely, 
Revs. Elisha Rich, Abishai Crossman, John Peckins, J. C. Boomer, J. E. Wiggin, 
J.P. Farrar, and George H. Allen, the present pastor, who is the preacher of this 
centennial discourse. 

The last publication whose title we print contains the services at the celebration 
last January, of the fiftieth anniversary of the Baptist Church in East Haverhill. 
During these fifty years, twelve pastors have been settled here, namely, Revs. Wil- 
liam Bowen, Caleb Clark, Asa Niles, Otis Wing, B. Knight, Isaac vem J. 
M. Harris, Addison Brown, Edward Humphrey, W. H. Dalrymple, Andrew Dunn 
and C. P. Melleney, the present pastor. Like the other works noticed in this article, 
this pamphlet preserves much material which will be found of service by the state 
or town historian. J. W. Dz. 


Vor. XXVI. *17 
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Lyman Anniversary. Proceedings at the Reunion of the Lyman Family, 
held at Mt. Tom and Springfield, Mass., August 30th and 31st, 1871, 
Albany: Joel Munsell. 1871. 8vo. pp. 60. 


An Account of the Silver Wedding of Mr. and Mrs. F. P. Draper, at West- 
. ford, N. ¥., Friday Evening, June 16, 1871, including the Historical Es- 
says on the Draper and Preston Families, read on the occasion; and also 
the Poem, Addresses and other Exercises. Albany; Joel Munsell. 1871. 

' 8vo. pp. 32. 


We rejoice that family gatherings of every variety are increasing, and that they 
are made, as is the case with those to which these pamphlets relate, the occasion for 
preserving historical and genealogical information. J. We BD. 


City of Boston. Annual Report of the Chief of Police, for 1871. 


The author of this report, Edward H. Savage, published, in 1865, a History of 
the Boston Watch and Police from 1631 to that year. A noticeable feature of this 
report for the genealogist is the full lists which are given this year of the members 
of the police, with their birthplaces and the terms each member has served. 

J. W.D. 


Public Ledger Almanac, 1872. Gero. W. Cuitps, Publisher, Philadelphia. 
12mo. pp. 56. 

This publication, which has now been issued three years, is annually distributed, 
as a Christmas present, among his subscribers, by the publisher of the Public 
Ledger, the well-known Philadelphia newspaper. It is a hand-book of political and 
statistical information concerning the general government and that of Pennsylvania, 
and is particularly full concerning the city of Philadelphia. 1t will prove a useful 
gift to its recipients. J. W. D. 


Chronicles of the Town of Easthampton, County of Suffolk, New-York. By 
Davip Garpiner. New-York: 1871. 8vo. pp. 121. 


This is a valuable contribution to the local history of Long Island. It treats most- 
ly of the period anterior to the American revolution, in only a few points bringing 
the chronicles down to a later period. The account of the aborigines is full an 
apparently thorough. The history of several of the early English families is well 
developed and very interesting, The appendix contains copies of original documents 
of great value, which are thus preserved, we may say forever, from the hazards of 
time and fire. The printing is creditably done by Brown & Co., New-York. We 
are glad to see that, though a thinnish book, its pages are in the generous octavo, 
so much more suitable a convenient for local history than the dwarfish duodecimo. 

E. F. 8. 


Spalding Memorial: a Genealogical History of Edward Spalding, of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, and his Descendants. By Samvurt J. Sparpine, New- 
buryport, Mass. Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers, No. 34 School 
Street. 1872. S8vo. pp. 619. 


Whoever carefully examines this voluminous family history will, we think, agree 
with us, that Dr. Spalding has brought to this work unusual industry, care and 
judgment, and that his efforts have been crowned with eminent success. His style 
is clear, compact and simple. These qualities go far to inspire a belief that the 
work is accurate in detail, as well as scholarly in style and systematic in arrange- 
ment. The experience of the last twenty-five years presents a series of gradual im- 
provements in the structure of family histories, rising from great crudeness into 
scientific exactness and simplicity. There can be no possible excuse at this time for 


publishing a work of this sort that is either gs ccna or confused in its arrange- 


ment. It is entirely feasible to weave together the names of five thousand persons, 
or any larger number if you please, all bearing a kindred relation to each other, in 
such a manner, that any one of them can be found without the slightest inconve- 
nience, and his relation traced to any of the others. A child that can read with 
facility and has a fair capacity, can, we venture to say, be taught in ten minutes to 
master the system of arrangement in the volume before us. ere are but two or 
three things to be observed. We do not think any system can be more simple than 
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this. The names are all numbered from first to last consecutively, and, if the name 
appears twice, it is followed by the number in brackets, where it may be found a, 

in the consecutive line. As soon as the eye falls upon a name you may know, if no 
number in brackets follows it, that it does not appear again ; if it is followed by a 
number in brackets, then you may know precisely where in the consecutive line it 
isagain to be found. The references are both ways. W here a name first appears asa 
child you are referred forward to where it > ae 1 as the head of a family ; and where 
it appears as the head of a family you are referred back to whero it appears as a child. 
The indexes all refer to consecutive numbers, so that when you have got the num- 
ber wanted from the index, you are carried directly to the name, and are not 
compelled to look through a whole page before you find it. 

As nearly all of the members of the family for whom books of this class are de- 
signed are wholly unacquainted with the subject, when the book comes to their 
hands it should be as simple as possible, and not so complicated as to be a never-end- 
ing source of annoyance. The writers of these histories should remember that the 
— of reference which they adopt, is not for those who are already familiar with 
them, but for such as are entirely ignorant of them, and moreover are not experi- 
enced or skilful in finding out intricate and complicated arrangements. 

The introduction in the volume before us contains much valuable information in 
relation to the name of Spalding in England, but does not aim to connect the Ame- 
rican with any English branch. 

The entire contents of the volume are put within the reach and ready use of the 
reader by very full and well arranged indexes. The work is illustrated by ten ex- 
cellent steel engravings of some of the more eaten members of the family, and 
embellished with the coat-armor of several European families of the name, exqui- 
sitely done in heraldic colorings. ‘The letter-press is excellent, and the mechanical 
execution is every way satisfactory. 

There are some suggestions relating to matters of minor importance which we 
think ~~ be properly made. 

The pedigrees thrown into parentheses, a very important item ina family history, 
would strike the eye more agreeably, if they were printed in Italics. 

The graduates of colleges, if arranged according to the date of graduation, would 
show at a glance the early movement of the family towards a liberal education, and 
its progress and growth in this direction. Every thing in a family history should 
contribute to illustrate the family. 

The names of those who have been in the military service do not appear to be 
arranged with the author’s usual care, and it does not appear that all of them are 
descendants of Edward Spalding. But these defects are after all as spots on the sun, 
and are only more apparent from the excellence of the work asa whole. £. F. 8. 


Records of the Proprietors of Narraganset Township, No. 1, now the Town 
of Buxton, York County, Maine, from August 1, 1733, to January 4, 1811. 
With a Documentary Introduction by Witt1am F. Goopwin, Captain 
U.S. Army. Concord, N. H. Privately printed. 1871. pp. xx. 40. 


This is the title of a remarkable volume, reflecting the highest credit on its editors, 
Mr. Goodwin and Mr. Cyrus Woodman of Cambridge. 

It is proverbial that even with men of honest purpose of accuracy, no two narratives 
of a transaction will be without differences growing out of imperfect observation or 
memory, or the coloring of statement which each may unconsciously give to the case, 
and therefore it is, that in court, out of court, or wherever prudent men are called 
upon to pass judgment, they demand the production of the original documents as 
the best evidence : and not even in the halls of justice is this principle more insisted 
upon or needed than in the investigations which challenge the scrutiny of the care- 
ful antiquary, or the student of history. This is the secret of the satisfaction in 
the possession of original pr documentary papers; they inspire confidence, and on 
them we found our conclusions free from the dangers of secondary evidence. 
Prompted by these considerations and quickened by natural sentiments of loyalty 
and love to the place of nativity, and veneration for the pioneers, the rude forefathers 
of the hamlet, these gentlemen present this book, a most important addition to gen- 
eral as well as local history, and not less a memorial of generous zeal. 

King Philip’s war, 1676, ‘‘ clothed all New-England in mourning; ”’ twelve or 
thirteen towns were utterly destroyed, and Trumbull— authority—“ affirms 
that about one fencible man in eleven was killed and every eleventh family burnt out.” 
(P. v.) Sixty years after, there were living witnesses “‘ that there was a Proclama- 
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tion made to the Army in the name of the Government when they were mustered on 
Dedham Plain, where they began their march, that if they played the man, took 
the Fort and Drove the enemy out of the Narraganset Country, which was their great 
seat, that they should have a gratuity of land beside their wages’ (p. 16) ; and 
840 representatives of these Narraganset soldiers, ‘‘ who were of ye best of our men, 
the Fathers and Sons of some of y® Greatest and best of our families,’’ met on 

ton Common—Autumn of 1733—and formed seven independent associations for pos- 
sessing and improving the lands promised their heroic fathers on Dedham Plain, and 
now granted to them by the Province,—-‘‘ Townships six miles square ’’ to each. 
The proprietary records of ‘* No. 1” of the ‘* Townships ”’ are exactly printed in 
the present volume which has ninety pages of ‘‘ Documentary Introduction.’’—Here 
the editor finds ‘* the origin of the system of donating the public domain in recom- 
pense for military services ”’ (p. vi.). 

This is the historical foundation of Buxton, Maine, ‘* No. 1;’’ Westminster, 
Massachusetts, ‘‘ No.2; ’? Amherst, New-Hampshire, ‘‘ No. 3;’’ Grafton and a 
ae of Manchester, New-Hampshire, and Greenwich, Massachusetts, ; 

ford, part of Manchester and part of Merrimack, New-Hampshire, ‘‘ No. 5;” 
Templeton, Massachusetts, ‘‘ No. 6;’’ and of Gorham, Maine, ‘‘ No. 7,” dating 
back to 1676, when the best of the land ventured their lives to save the colonies 
from annihilation. Only fourteen years later, 1690, the same parties and ideas 
were again opposed at Quebec, the head-quarters of the influence whose Indian 
emissaries visited our frontiers with almost ceaseless dread of the hatchet and fire- 
brand, consecrated by Romish priests to the extermination of protestant New-Eng- 
land. ‘The editor says (p. 141*), this ‘‘ Canada Expedition in 1690, unsuccessful 
because wicked, like all such indiscreet and puritanical warlike exploits, either at 
home or abroad, involved the Province in financial ruin.”” Whether this is the place 
and occasion for flings—they hurt only one—we let pass; but we see no difference 
between the military expeditions of 1676 and 1690. They were defensive, not aggres- 
sive. Nor do we believe Mr. Goodwin can produce particular or probable evidence “‘ of 
a dissipated and extravagant people and a more dissipated and extravagant Govern- 
ment”’ in 1690. It disfigures an admirable volume whose contents, collected by in- 
defatigable labor, are skilfully arranged, and enriched with valuable notes on men and 
things. This book, we hesitate not to say, is a notable addition to our historical re- 
sources, deserving grateful recognition. It hasbeen printed at private expense, but it 
will be held a lasting disgrace to the present Buxtonians at home—or abroad—who 
will not share in the cost. Mr. Goodwin promises more good things, of which the 
present is ~ the basis. He says (p. x.) : ‘‘ These documents are selections from a 
great mass of valuable papers, accumulated in the hands of the compiler, in the 
course of historical researches, looking to a history of his ancestral towns of Buxton 
and Berwick.’ 

Some of the most interesting of these pages are ‘‘ from the Papers of the Hon. 
Grorce Tuatcuer, which were found in a tin-pedler’s barn in Concord, New-Hamp- 
shire.”” Judge Thatcher's papers were of great and varied interest. What words 
can do justice to the custodians of such papers who could so little appreciate the 
treasures, or be so indifferent as to find for them no better destiny than a tin-pedler’s 
cart, and the paper mill! Proh pudor! It is full time for the York Institute to be 
very — gathering in, before such shameful destruction, the work of ignorance, 
goes further. 

Mr. Goodwin closes with a general suggestion which cannot be acted upon too 
soon : he says—‘‘ Researches into the foundation of American History are constantly 
disclosing such errors and perversions creating distrust in the representations of the 
whole body of our annals as every conscientious and exact student in the field of 
American history painfully understands; and until this branch of literary work 
receives a higher recognition than has hitherto been accorded to it at the chief seats 
of American learning, there is little reason to expect any substantial change for the 
better. It is mys. and astonishing that in all the liberality of the American peo- 
- in founding and fostering educational institutions, so unworthy consideration 

as been given to the accurate authoritative preservation and transmission of our 
history. There is no department of American History worthy of the name, and scarce- 
ly any pretension to such a department in any university or college in the land ; and 
what is still more deplorable there is manifested, among the great body of our edu- 
cational classes, no deep-seated anxiety to correct the grave and acknowledged defi- 
ciency. Until there shall be a professorship of American History amply endowed, 
thoroughly organized and appropriately filled, in each of our great leading univer- 
sities, no revolution in this matter can rationally be expected.’ J. W. T. 
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A Sermon preached in the Second Congregational Church, Keene, N. H.,, 
April 12, 1871, at the Funeral of Rev. A. W. Burnham, D.D. By Rev. 
Z. S. Barstow, D.D. Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers, 34 
School St. 1871. 8vo. pp. 20. 


Memorial Discourse on the Life and Character of Rev. A. W. Burnham, D.D., 
delivered in the First Congregational Church, Rindge, N. H., April 23, 
1871. By Rev. Dennis Powers. Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son, 
Printers, 34 School St. 1871. 8vo. pp. 24. . 


The late Rev. Dr. Amos Wood Burnham, of Rindge, N. H., brother of the late 
Rev. Dr. Abraham Burnham, of Pembroke, N. H., and father of Mr. Samuel Burn- 
ham, one of the editors of the Congregational Quarterly, was a marked member and 
representative of a family which has long been prominent in the learned professions, 
and in good service for the people in many public emergencies from a very early date 
in our colonial history. 

The subject of these two discourses was born in Dunbarton, N. H., 1 Aug., 1791; 
graduated at Dartmouth college, in 1815; pursued his theological studies at Andover 
seminary, and in 1818 was licensed to preach the gospel. He was the first pee 
of Blanchard Academy in Pembroke, an institution which owed its origin to his 
brother, Dr. A. Burnham. He was ordained pastor of the first congregational 
church in Rindge, 14 Nov., 1821, the first and only place in which he preached asa 
candidate ; and his pastoral relation was dissolved at his own request, at the close 
of the forty-sixth year of his ministry. 

Rev. Dr. Barstow says of him :— 

‘In thorough and practical knowledge of theology, in ecclesiastical law and 
usages of the churches, he was well skilled, his counsel was widely sought, and he 
was much esteemed for his wisdom, judgment, and impartial decisions. He was 
always prominent in all measures pertaining to the welfare of society : and the town 
of Rindge owes much of its good name to the influence of his faithful labors. In 
1858, the trustees of Dartmouth college honored him with the degree of Sacra 
Theologie Doctor, and though never seeking, but rather shunning public life, he 
has filled many positions of ‘Sees with fidelity and efficiency. He served his town 
two years in the legislature of the state, where he was highly influential. He 
contributed many articles to the religious press, and several of his occasional ser- 
mons and addresses have been published. He was the author of that very useful 
tract, *‘ The Infidel Reclaimed,’’ which has been translated into several languages, 
and which has been widely circulated. 

‘* He published an obituary discourse on the life and character of Samuel L. 
Wilder, Esq., and of the Rev. Ebenezer Hill; and also extended biographical 
sketches of the clergymen belonging to the Hollis Association of ministers; and 
an address which he delivered at the centennial celebration in Dunbarton. The 
Historical Discourse delivered by him on the occasion of the 40th anniversary of his 
penne. and printed together with other addresses, is a very valuable and able 
production. 

‘* is style of sermonizing was simple, lucid, direct, logical, scriptural, and 
instructive in a high degree ; and his appeals to the consciences of men were solemn 
and effective. He followed the advice given by Dr. Harris,—to ‘‘ hit the nail on 
the head, then drive it through and clinch it ;’’ during his ministry, ten seasons 
—_ interest were enjoyed, bringing into the church many who have adorned the 

octrine of God our Saviour. Nearly six hundred persons were received into the 

church by him during the first forty years of his ministry, and many others were 
received in the six succeeding years ; but the speaker has not definite information 
of the number. ~ 

‘¢ Dr. Burnham was remarkable for the punctuality with which he officiated in 
every appointment, and men might set their watches correctly by noting the time 
at which he presented himself as ready to fulfil his engagements. 

‘* His household demeanor and influence were of the tender and affectionate, yet 
dignified type. He there * opened his mouth with wisdom, and in his tongue was 
the law of kindness.’ ‘ His children arise and call him blessed;’ and ‘ his friends 
do praise him!’ Integrity and candor were prominent characteristics, while a keen 
relish for the humorous continually enlivened his conversation, which, united with 
his varied knowledge, rendered him one of the most genial and enjoyable of 
companions.”’ , 
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Collections of the History of Albany, from its Discovery to the Present Time, 
with Notices of its Public Institutions, and Biographical Sketches of Citi- 
zens Deceased. Vol. IV. Albany, N.Y. J. Munsell, 82 State Street, 
1871. Quarto, pp. iv. and 556. 


About a quarter of acentury ago, Mr. Munsell began to publish documentary, 
statistical and biographical matter relating to the history of Albany, and the series, 
including the volume under notice, consists of ten volumes of Annals and four of 
Collections. Few towns or cities in the United States could supply such a mass 
of the materials of history, and few men could have hoped even to excavate, trans- 
late, transcribe and arrange the immense amount of matter which Mr. Munsell 
has brought together, edited, indexed and printed. The people of the State of 
‘New-York, and especially the citizens of Albany, owe tohim a debt of gratitude 
which the pro of time must increase, for his great expenditure of time, patience 
and money. His name is borne upon the title page of thousands of volumes and 

yamphlets, found in every one of our principal public and in hundreds of private 
ibraries,—publications in every department of history, art and science, many of 
which are of great value ; but none, we venture to predict, will in the future be 
more prized than the series of Annals and Collections above referred to. : 

The volume under notice, which we regret to learn is the last of the series, con- 
tains notes of svar events from the newspapers, and obituaries of Amos Dean, 
Richard Varick DeWitt, Rev. William James, John S. Van Rensselaer, Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, James Edwards, Peter Cogger, Rev. I. N. Wyckoff, Alden 
March, &c. ; Key to the names of persons occurring in the early Dutch Records of 
Albany ; contributions to the oe of the First Settlers of Albany ; Albany 
County Records, &c. A very full Index is appended. 

The volume is illustrated with portraits of Amos Dean, James Wade, Erastus 
Corning, Alden March, William B. Sprague, Ariwentie Coeymans and Bernardus 
Freeman, and with numerous wood-cuts. 


The Rights and Dangers of Property. A Sermon delivered before the Exe- 
cutive and Legislative Departments of the Government of Massachusetts at 
the Annual Election, Wednesday, January 8, 1872. By Anprew P. 
Peasopy. Boston: Wright & Potter, State Printers, 70 Milk Street. 
1872. 8vo. pp. 32. 


This isa most timely discourse upon matters of vital interest to every member of 
the community, from the text: ‘‘Thou shalt not steal.’’ Dr. Peabody, with his 
usual power of analysis and statement, points out the manifold ways in which, 
under the shield of legislative encroachments, this command is violated by individu- 
als, by communities, by public and private corporations, by states, and by the general 

vernment. He says that there is ina large portion of the community a strong ten- 

ency to the invasion of the rights of property,—a tendency which lies at the foun- 
dation of various quasi political parties or factions, and which has in numerous in- 
stances shaped the action of our national and state legislatures. The general gov- 
ernment has ceded the public lands with wasteful prodigality ; and yielded to the 
demand for the legal reduction or cancelling of all debts, by the passage of the legal- 
tender-act during the late civil war. 

He shows how groundless is the growing jealousy of large estates, and that such 
estates are needed safety-funds and movement-funds for the whole community. 

Among the modes in which the incessant war against capital is waged, is the reck- 
less creation of public debts upon the plea,—in many instances a most fallacious as 
well as mischievous plea,—that posterity should help bear the burdens; when the 
most reasonable presumption is that posterity will have outgrown the improvements 
and will have needs of their own equal to their tax-paying capacity. In this rela- 
tion Dr. Peabody urges the legislature to establish a proportion to the valuation of 
property beyond which no debt hereafter contracted shall be lawful. 

In regard to loans by towns and cities, he suggests that some legislative restraint 
should put upon the influence of mere numerical suffrage, so that owners may 
have some voice in mortgaging their property. He also cites the evils growing out 
of a taxation ; one of which is the rapid and injurious extension of executive 
patronage. 

In this view the whole system of municipal knavery results from the fact that 
the property of every community is at the disposal of a majority, made up in greater 
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of persons who do not feel the burden of taxation, but hope to profit by its 

isbursements, and that by the action of this majority in | of our towns and 

cities taxation has already begun to trench upon reserved capital, the inevitable re- 
sult of which must be decline and ruin. 

Seldom within our knowledge has so much good sense and practical wisdom been 
crowded into an election sermon, and we hope it will bear an hundred fold of fruit. 
The entire newspaper press, religious and secular, can do no better service than to 
publish this discourse and bring it home to the people. 


Memoir of Nathaniel Gookin Upham, LL.D. Read at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the N. H. Historical Society, June 14,1871. By Dantex J. Noyrzs, 
D.D., Professor in Dartmouth College. 8vo. pp. 58. ° 


We are indebted to Mr. Samuel Burnham, brother-in-law of the late Judge 
Upham, for a copy of this elegant volume, which was privately printed and not 
— The volume contains, in addition to the memoir, extracts from the 

neral sermon pees by the Rev. Mr. Blake, of Concord, N. H., and a very good 
Pee likeness of the deceased. 

Asa sketch of Judge Upham will soon appear in the Recister, among the ne- 


crologies of the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society, we will not here antici- 
pate it by such an extended notice of the deceased and of this volume as we should 
otherwise desire to present. 

We must content ourselves, therefore, with calling attention to Dr. Noyes’s me- 
moir, which, though brief, is an eloquent, concise and discriminating portraiture 
of one whose attainments, public services, life and character deserve the most 
honorable mention and affectionate remembrance. 


The Foster Family. One Line of the Descendants of William Foster, son 
of Reginald Foster, of Ipswich, Mass. By Prriy Dersy, of Salem, 
Mass. Boston: David Clapp & Son, Printers. 1872. 8vo. pp. 35. 


We are indebted to John Foster, ., for a bound and interleaved copy of this 
volume, which was prepared and printed at his expense, as we infer from the im- 
rint, and for private distribution only. It traces one line of the descendants of 
William, fourth son of Reginald, of Ipswich, 1638—1681, to the seventh generation. 
The volume contains much information derived from town records and the regis- 
tries of wills, and seems to have been carefully prepared. It will strike the reader 
as somewhat remarkable, in view of the loss, in numerous instances, of our earl 
town records, that seemingly not a child has been born in the ‘‘ line ’”’ here traced, 
covering a period of more than two hundred years, about which some fact is not 
iven. This, in itself, is pretty good evidence of what may be done, in the way of 
mily records, by careful and persistent aie. 
The edition is limited to 200 copies, and is neatly printed on tinted paper. 


Border Reminiscences. By Ranpvotpa B. Marcy, U.S. Army; Author 
of “The Prairie Traveller,’ “Thirty Years of Army Life on the Bor- 
der,” etc. New-York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin 
Square. 1872. 12 mo. pp. 396. 


Gen. Marcy, the present Inspector General of the Army, to whom years ago the 
public was indebted for important official reports of scientific surveys and explora- 
tions in the Western and South Western portions of the United States, has been in- 
duced by the solicitations of friends to publish this miscellany of fugitive recollec- 
tions of personsand incidents in his long military experience of frontier life. 

Those who were fortunate enough to read his Thirty Years of Army Life on the 
Border, will readily enough anticipate what his quick and accurate eye for the facts 
of nature would see, and what his evidently keen sense of the humorous would ap- 
preciate in the strange types of character and remarkable developments of humanity 
which formerly were and no doubt even now can be found in the Far i 

The book is very entertaining, and is rendered all the more so by its numerous 
illustrative wood-cuts, which need no key to explain their meaning. Years hence 
such books as these will have no slight historical significance and value, especially 
to those who should have occasion to study the peculiar influences that largely 
moulded the character of early Western pioneer life. 
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Grammar-School History of the United States ; from the Discovery of Ame- 
rica to the present time. By Benson J. Losstne. Illustrated by Maps 
and Engravings. New-York; Sheldon and Company. 1871. 12mo, 
pp. 292. 


A Primary History of the United States, for Schools and Families. By 
Benson J. Lossine, Author of “The Pictorial Field Book of the Rey- 
olution,” “Illustrated Family History of the United States,” “ Pictorial 
History of the United States for Schools,” “Eminent Americans,” &c, 
&c. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. A new edition, including 
a History of the Great Rebellion. New-York: Sheldon and Company. 
1871. 12mo. pp. 239. 


These two volumes form a portion of a series of school histories by Mr. Lossing. 
They are profusely illustrated, and furnished with questions. Tables giving the 
pronunciation of the proper names used, are also supplied. The style is well adapted 
to interest the youthful mind and fix in the memory the events narrated. 

It is always difficult to prepare a child’s book of history. 1t must be free from 
wing, and from too detailed statements. The danger is, that the writer will 
state his facts without sufficiently mentioning the circumstances that qualified 
them. Mr. Lossing has succeeded remarkably well in avoiding this danger, and we 
notice -_ few errors, and few instances where an erroneous impression will be 
conveyed. 


The Monks of the West, from St. Benedict to St. Bernard. By the Count 
De MontaLemBert, Member of the French Academy. Fide et Veri- 
tate. Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 1872. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. xii. and 699. 
Vol. II. pp. xxi. and 757. 


These two an and handsome volumes, reprinted from the English version, and 
recently placed before the public, challenge the attention of all special students of 
European history, of theologians and religious teachers, and of all, in fine, who aim 
to acquire an intelligent understanding of one of the most remarkable agencies that 
ever influenced the religious and secular life of Europe. They open to us the lives, 
the character, the acts and the motives of a class of persons of whom, for the most 
part, the world at large of the present day has but little knowledge. This work is 
the first connected and collected history of the different monastic orders and special 
schools for training and educating men for various religious offices, which prevailed 
in Europe from the time of St. Benedict, who was born near the close of the fifth 
century of the christian era, to and including the memorable career of St. Bernard 
in the twelfth century. 

We who live in the full blaze of a material, intellectual and religious develop- 
ment, such as the world has never before seen, are prone to give less credit than we 
ought to those agencies and those men who, at a critical period of history, saved the 
church from the repeated assaults of false faith, fostered learning, encouraged the 
arts, and far oftener saved Europe, not only against repeated deluges of Asiatic fe- 
rocity and heathenism, but more than is generally supposed, or at least acknowledged, 
served as bulwarks against the absolute power or brutal ny of the princes of 
Europe, and helped to keep alive the spirit of rational liberty. Monasticism was 
not free from evils or abuses. The system was far from being, in theory or practice, 
Seay but that is simply saying that it was of human origin, and the monks were 

uman and not angelic beings. But, if it is too much to affirm that the monastic 
orders wrought in Europe a work which no other agencies could have done, this at 
least, we may truly say, that they effected what no others attempted; and that the 
results of their labors, though not unmixed with imperfections, have made the Eu- 
rope of to-day possible. The system, its members, and their work, must be judged 
of by the light of the times in which they served their allotted function. 

It is hardly necessary to make special mention of the style and temper of these 
volumes. To say that they are crowded with proofs of exhaustive research and 
learning, and are models of style, is not extravagant praise. The late Count de 
Montalembert, whose decease occurred about two years ago, was well known to all 
intelligent readers of this generation, not only by his published writings and his 
devotion to the cause of learning and the civilizing arts, but, no less, by his earnest 
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championship of constitutional liberty. He was a devoted son of the Roman Catho- 
lie Church, but not a blind or unreasoning zealot. He was an unflinching advocate 
of civil and religious liberty, and at the same time a chivalrous foe to all forms of 
wanton license, in religious, intellectual and political life and thought. This was 
the author’s latest and ablest composition. The work is not likely to lead us to 
become monks, nor to desire the establishment of the monastic orders in the United 
States: for they have accomplished the work for which they were fitted and now 
are out of time ; but it will serve to correct many erroneous prepossessions, and 
to kindle and deepen the spirit of true charity. 


Sixteenth Annual Report of the Directors of the Public Library of the City 
of Newburyport. Boston: Solon Thornton, Printer. 1872. 8vo. pp. 30. 
It is a source of much gratification to see the increasing attention paid in our 

large towns and cities to the praiseworthy and useful object of providing entertaining 

at instructive reading for the people, by means of libraries and reading-rooms. 
This object is being greatly promoted by the céoperation of the best men and 

women in the community, and by the free expenditure of money contributed by them. 
In Newburyport, a free reading-room, furnished with the — newspapers and 

periodicals, has been opened in connection with the city library. It is supported by 

the annual gift of a handsome sum of money by William C. Todd, Esq. Our im- 

ion is that this is the first instance of an absolutely free public reading-room in 
Yew-England, if not in the United States. 


A Sermon preached in the First Universalist Church, Charlestown, Mass., 
Sunday, Jan. 21, 1872. By Witt1am T. Stowe. With an Appendix. 
Published by request. Charlestown: Abram E. Cutter & Co. 1872. 
8vo. pp. 19. 

This sermon is a memorial discourse on the life and character of the late Barnabas 
Edmands, a deacon in the religious society above referred to, who was born March 
1, 1778, and died January 13, 1872. 

In the appendix are selections of obituary notices of Mr. Edmands which appeared 
in various religious and secular papers. Among them is one from the Charlestown 
Chronicle of January 20, written by Abram E. Cutter, Esq. This gives the leading 
facts in the life of Mr. Edmands. ‘ 


PERIODICALS. 


The New-York Genealogical and Biographical Record. Devoted to the 
Interests of American Geneaology and Biography. Issued Quarterly. 
January, 1872. Vol. III. No.1. Published for the Society. Mott Me- 
morial Hall, No. 64 Madison Avenue, New-York City. $2 per annum. 
8vo. pp. 56. 

The Record continues to be well edited and conducted. The last number contains 
a memoir of its late editor, John Stagg Gautier, a gentleman of great intelligence, 
of purity and loveliness of character, of old and widely extended family. and social re- 
lations. He rendered valuable aid to the 'V.Y. Genealogical and Biographical Society 
from the day it was projected to the day of his lamented death. 

The other articles are: American Family of Woodhull, The Heraldry of St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Notes on the Lawrence Pedigree, The Humphreys Family, The 
is Family, Marriage Records of the Society of Friends in the town of Harrison, 
N. Y., New-York Marriages from the Friends’ rds of Philadelphia, &c. &c. 


The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature. W.H. Browe 1, Editor. 
New-York. E. R. Pelton, Publisher, 108 Fulton Street. Yearly sub- 
scription, $5. [January, February, March and April Nos., 1872. ] 

The Eclectic is a monthly, devoted chiefly to the republication from foreign 
sources of the most able essays and reviews. Each number is embellished with a 
peste or other engraving. It is well edited, and is printed in clear type, easy to 
ve read by night as wellas by day., The work was begun about thirty years ago, 
and that it is still prospering is creditable to the reading public. 

VoL. XXVI. 20 : 
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The American Historical Record, and Repertory of Notes and Queries con- 
cerning the History and Antiquities of America and Bibliography of 
Americans. Edited by Benson J. Lossinc. Philadelphia: Chase & 
Town, Publishers. 


Since the issue of the January number of the Reotsrrr, three numbers of the 
above entitled periodical have been published. It is a monthly, in quarto form, 
and each number contains about fifty pages in double columns, printed in handsome 
type, on tinted paper. The price is three dollars per annum. 

As its title indicates, it is to be devoted to the history, antiquities, and bibliography 
of America. Mr. Lossing is eminently well qualified to conduct such a work to the 
benefit and satisfaction of subscribers, and it is probable that he will be able to 
furnish them from his own collections, and from other sources, much valuable and 
interesting matter. The numbers issued are illustrated with wood-cuts, fac-similes 
of autographs, &c. The articles, on account of the limited number of pages of 
—— are necessarily short, which enables the editor to give variety to the 
contents. 

We cordially welcome this new periodical, and bespeak for it the generous support 
of the public. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra, and Theological Eclectic. Edited by Epwarps A. 
Park, Andover, Mass., and GeorGce E. Day, New-Haven, Ct., with the 
co-operation of Dr. J. P. Toompson, of Berlin, and Dr. D. W. Simon, 
of England. January, 1872. Andover: Published by W. F. Draper. 
New-Haven: Judd & White. London: Trubner & Co. 


This aero | is in its forty-second year, and maintains the high rank it has 
always had for ability and learning. 

The contents of this number are :—The Physical Basis of our Spiritual Language ; 
English Eloquence and Debate; Revelation and Inspiration ; The Weekly Sabbath ; 
The Organic and Visible Manifestations of Christ’s Kingdom, and the Human 
_ Agency in its Advancement; The Three Fundamental Methods of Preaching ; 

The Public Reading of Sermons, and the Preaching of them Memoriter ; Notices of 
Recent Publications. 


The Congregational Quarterly. January, 1872. Editors and Proprietors: 
Atonzo H. Quint, CuristorpHerR Cusnine, Isaac P. Lanewortny, 
Samvuet Burnuam. Boston: Congregational Rooms. 


. Contents :—Samuel Haven Taylor; The Supply of Ministers; The Conservative 
Elements in Protestantism ; The National Council; Congregational Necrology ; Lit- 
erary Review ; Editor’s Table; Congregational Quarterly Record ; American Con- 
7 Association ; American Congregational Union; The Annual Statistics 
f the American Congregational Ministry and Churches ; Congregatibnal Missiona- 
ries ; Summaries and Statistics ; Lists of Congregational Ministers in North America ; 
The National and State Organizations of the Churches. 
About half of this number is taken 7 with valuable denominational statistics, 
pecpased with evident care. The very able and interesting memoir of the late Dr. 
'aylor, by Prof. Park, accompanied by a portrait, is worthy of special mention. 


The Methodist Quarterly Review. January, 1872. D. D. Wueepoy, 
LL.D., Editor. New-York: Carlton & Lanahan.. Cincinnati: Hitch- 
cock & Walden. 


Contents :—Conservation, Correlation, and Origin of the Physical, Vital and Men- 
tal Forces; The Methodist Book-Cuncern and its Literature ; The Apocalypse a 
Dramatic Alhegory German Explorations in Africa: Two Systems of Ministerial 
Education ; The Methodist Episcopal Church in the Southern States; Synopsis of 
the Quarterlies ; Foreign Religions Intelligence ; Foreign Literary Intelligence ; 
Quarterly Book-Table. : ; 

The character of this Quarterly is constantly improving, and its editorial depart- 
ments are especially valuable. 
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Bowman, the Hon. Francis, died sudden- 
ly in the railroad depot in Portland, 
Me., Dec. 21, 1871, aged 98 years, 7 
mos. 29 days. He was a resident of 
Cambridge, Mass., and a son of the 
late Francis Bowman, of Somerville, 
where he was born April 23, 1792. 
He was a member of the senate of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1837. H. W. 


Dawson, Abraham, in Ithaca, N. Y., 
Jan. 13, a 76. He was born in 
Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, Eng., July 
10, 1795, and settled in Gosberton in 
Lincolnshire. In 1834 he came with 
his family to this country, and settled 
in New-York city, whence three years 
afterward he removed to Ithaca, and 
resided there till his death. He was 
by —— a gardener. No more 
sturdy champion of the truth, as he un- 
derstood it, ever lived, and no one died 
more agg 4 lamented by those who 
knew him. He was a faithful husband, 
an affectionate father and an honest 
man. He had six children, two only 
of whom survive, namely, Henry B. 
Dawson, the editor of the Historical 
Magazine; and Mrs. Mary, wife of 
Rey. F. Dunsenbury, of Ithaca, N. Y. 

J. W. D. 


Ewrne, Hon. Thomas, in Lancaster, O., 
Oct. 26, 1891. He was born in Ohio 
county, Virginia, Dec. 28, 1789. He 
entered the Ohio University after he 
had attained his majority, and the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts was there con- 
ferred upon him in 1815. The next 
year he was admitted to the bar. In 
1831 he was appoiuted United States 
senator, and became associated with 
Clay and Webster in their opposi- 
tion to the so-called encroachments of 
the executive. Hesupperted Mr. Clay’s 
protective tariff bill. In 1837 he re- 
sumed the practice of law. He sup- 
ported General Harrison for the presi- 
dency during the —— of 1840, 
and became secretary of the treasury, 
in which position he was retained by 
President Tyler, but he afterward re- 
signed. In 1851, having held other 
official posts, he retired from political 


life and devoted himself to the practice’ 


of his profession. 


Morean, Jonathan, in Portland, Me., be- 
tween Nov. 3 and 6, 1871, aged 93. He 
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was b. at Brimfield, Mass., March, 1778, 
and was the son of Jonathan Morgan, 
whose father, David, was one of the 
first settlers of that town. He entered 
Brown University 1799, but changed 
to Union College, where he grad. 1803. 
He studied law with William Teler, of 
Schenectady, removed to Waterford, N. 
Y., afterwards to Brimfield, Ms., then 
to Cincinnati, studying with Ethan 
Allen Stone, and was admitted to the 
bar. He removed to Shrewsbury, Ms. 
in 1812, thence to Alna, Me. in 1820, 
and finally to Portland, where he lived 
about half a century. He had a taste 
for mechanics and speculative philoso- 
phy, spent much time in endeavoring 
to obtain perpetual motion, and wrote 
a large book, still in MS., opposing the 
Newtonian system of philosophy. He 
published some years ago a translation 
of the New Testament. 


Morsg, Sidney E., Esq., in the city of 


New-York, Dec. 23, 1871, aged 78 
years. He was one of the sons of the 
Rev. Jedediah Morse, D.D., and for 
many years one of the owners and pub- 
lishers of the New-York Observer. 


Perrce. In Portsmouth, N. H., Mar. 9, 


1871, Mrs. Emily Sheafe, wife of Col. 
Joshua W. Peirce, daughter of the late 
William Sheafe, Esq., and great-grand- 
daughter of Mark Hunking Went- 
worth, Esq., aged 75 years. She was 
buried from St. John’s church ; the 
Rev. Rufus W. Clark, Jr. rector, offi- 
ciating. 


Ritey, Mrs. Phebe (Miller), on the 7th of 
March, 1871, after a short illness, at the 
residence of her daughter, Mrs. Dr. 
Murdoch, in Urbana, Ohio, at the ad- 
vanced age of 94 years, 

Mrs. Riley came of good old Puritan 
stock, being the daughter of Mr. Hosea 
Miller, of Middletown, Conn., a stanch 
patriot of the revolutionary war. She 
was born 30 Jan., 1777; her childhood 
passing amid the turbulent scenes inci- 
dent to the forming of a great nation, 
many of which thrilling adventures 
came fresh to her mind during our late 
struggle with another and greater des- 
potism. In 1802, she was married to 
Capt. James Riley, whose shipwreck 
off the coast of Africa in the brig Com- 

merce, in the year 1816, and subsequent 
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sufferings while held as a slave by the 
Arabs in the Desert of Sahara, were 
familiar to every one at the time. 
After that terrible disaster, Capt. Riley 
determined to quit the sea, and from 
that period the course of Mrs. Riley’s 
life is so interwoven with her husband’s 
that a sketch of the one will answer for 
both. Capt. Riley, having taken large 
contracts from the U. S. Land Depart- 
ment for surveying the north-western 
part of Ohio and Northern Indiana, 
removed his family from New-York 
City and settled in Van Wert County, 
Vhio, on the St. Mary’s River, then an 
almost unbroken forest, and much more 
inaccessible than our remotest territo- 
ries are now. This frontier life con- 
tinued eight years, when, the climate 
being unfavorable to his constitution, 
they returned to New-York City, where 
they resided till after his death, which 
occurred at sea, March 13, 1840. Since 
that event, Mrs. Riley has lived with 
her children (who all resided in Ohio), 
and by her kind, unselfish, useful life, 
endeared herself to all with whom she 
came in contact. Possessing a remark- 
able memory and fondness for reading, 
her mind became a store-house of use- 
ful knowledge and entertaining story. 
By a happy Providence she retained 
her eyesight to the very last, and was 
in the practice of reading daily, par- 
ticularly in the Bible, which latter was 
regularly perused from the beginning 
to the end each year. 

She early united with the Congrega- 
tional Church, and throughout her 
long and eventful life delighted in 

2. 
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Christian charities. 


Woopworts, Selim E., Esq. The death 
of Selim E. Woodworth, which oc- 
curred on Sunday evening, Jan. 29, 
1371, at the Union Club Rooms, occa- 
sioned general regret in San Francisco. 
'The cause of death was typhoid fever, 
engendered by a cold caught in Liver- 
pool a few months before. In 1834, Mr. 
Woodworth embarked from New-York, 
his native city, on an expedition, under 
Captain Norrell, to the South Seas, as 
captain’s clerk. ‘The vessel, after a 
long cruise, was wrecked near the Is- 
land of Madagascar, and Woodworth 
remained among the natives for several 
months, and became familiar with their 
language. He left the island and made 


his way with some sailors, in a launch, 


tu Mauritius. and thence returned home 
after an absence of four years. He 
was subsequently appointed midship- 
man, and would have joined the South 
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Sea Expedition, under Wilkes, but did 
not receive his orders until after the ex- 
pedition sailed. He afterwards joined 
the Ohio, and spent three years in the 
Mediterranean, and on returning was 
appointed to the West India station, 
where he spent four years. In 1846, 
he started overland for the Pacific 
coast, and reached the Columbia river 
after a trip of sixty days. After astay 
of some months in Oregon he came to 
San Francisco, and soon after the re- 
ports of the sufferings of immigrants 
in the mountains near Donner Lake, 
caused a few noble-minded men to form 
a party and attempt their rescue. 
After performing this service he re- 
turned to San Francisco, and after- 
wards joined the Warren, from which 
he was promoted to the Aniéa, a trans- 
port on the coast until the end of the 
war with Mexico. In 1848 Mr. Wood- 
worth received the grant of the 100-vara 
lot at the head of Montgomery st., pay- 
ing therefor the usual price $16. It was 
afterwards transfe to F. A Wood- 
worth, who willed it to his brotber 
Selim and his sisters. ‘he first busi- 
ness house built on the bay was erected 
by him early in 1849, he laying the 
foundations with the assistance of a 
few sailors. It stood where the Clay- 
street Market now stands, and had es- 
be so many fires that it was con- 
sidered fire-proof, but it was burnt up 
in 1852. The firm was Roach & Wood- 
worth. In November, 1849, Mr. 
Woodworth was elected senator of 
Monterey and Santa Cz, and served 
two terms. On the breaking out of the 
late war he applied for a position in 
the Navy, from purely patriotic mo- 
tives, and served on the lower Mis- 
sissippi with distinction, being promot- 
edtwice. At the close of the war he re- 
“oe as commander and occupied him- 
self with private business. The deceas- 
ed was a son of Samuel Woodworth, 
well known as author of ** Old Oaken 
Bucket,” ‘The Hunters of Kentucky,” 
etc., and at the time of his death was 
aged 56 years. He leaves a widow and 
several children, and sisters and other 
relatives. The deceased was of a 
most singular disposition, the deve- 
lopment of which originated in the 
adventurous carecr of his early life. 
He was self-reliant, fertile in expedi- 
ents, never at a loss for a reason or an 
excuse. was as brave as a lion, and 
possessed a fund of anecdote that made 
him the shining light in any circle in 
which he appeared. He died worth 
half a million of dollars. 
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